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Boston,  October  20,  1924. 
To  the  School  Committee  of  Boston: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  forty-second  annual 
report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Pubhc  Schools. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JEREMIAH  E.   BURKE, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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Statistics. 
TABLE  A. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  registration,  average  number  belonging, 
and  average  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  Boston  public  schools  during  the 
school  years  1921-22,  1922-23  and  1923-24. 


Total  Registration. 

Average  NnMBER 
Belonging. 

Average  Number 
Attending. 

SCHOOL   TEAR    ENDING 
JUNE    30. 

SCHOOL    TEAR    ENDING 
JUNE    30. 

SCHOOL   year   ENDDja 
JUNE    30. 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

1922. 

1923.    I     1924. 

1 

1922. 

1923. 

1924. 

Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boston. 

305 

20,908 
99,367 
9,642 

420 

22,327 

100,188 

9,836 

498 

23,191 

102,745 

10,135 

301 

19,461 

89,719 

8,172 

407 

20,615 

90,761 

8,095 

487 

20,637 

92,464 

8,223 

290 

18,234 

83,470 

6,540 

393 

19,263 

84,280 

6,320 

469 
19,300 

Elementary  Grades 

Kindergartens 

86,187 
6.653 

Totals 

130,222 
1,567 

132,771 
1,612 

136,569 
1,603 

117,653 
1,317 

119,878 
1,283 

121,811 
1,275 

108,534 
1,171 

110,256 
1,147 

112,609 

Special  Schools 

1,159 

All  Day  Schools  (except 
Continuation  and  Day 
School  for  Immigrants) . 

131,789 

134,383 

138,172 

118,970 

121,161 

123,086 

109,705 

111,403 

113,768 

Evening  high 

Evening  elementary 

Boston     Trade      School 
(Evening  Classes) . 

4,971 

9,523 

815 

5,683 

9,496 

862 

5,723 

11,158 

1,136 

2,919 

4,895 

457 

3,257 

4,801 

461 

3.269 

5,592 

598 

2,388 

3,861 

352 

2,560 

3,809 

347 

2,558 

4.481 

461 

Totals,    Evening 
Schools. 

15,309 

16,041 

18,017 

8,271 

8,519 

9,459 

6,601 

6.716 

7,500 

Continuation  School  * .  .  . 

6,753 

7,852 

7.769 

3,422 

3,402 

3.902 

3,308 

3.283 

3,778 

Day    School    for    Immi- 
grants. 

1,522 

1,608 

2,023 

794 

819 

857 

633 

655 

687 

Totals  of  all  Schools, 

155,373 

159,884 

165.981 

131,457 

133,901 

137,304 

120,247 

122,057 

125,733 

*  Represents  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  who  are  not  enrolled  in  any  regiilar 

day  school. 
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TABLE   B. 

The  following  table  copied  from  the  report  of  the  Business 
Agent  summarizes  concisely  the  expenditures  for  maintenance 
of  public  schools  and  for  repairs  and  alterations  of  buildings 
(but  not  including  cost  of  land  and  new  buildings)  for  the 
financial  year  ending  January  31,  1924. 

For  general  school  purposes,  including  Americanization  and  vocational 
guidance: 

Salaries  of  instructors $8,393,835  85 

Salaries  of  officers 242,894  26 

Salaries  of  custodians 607,311  52 

Fuel  and  light 535,399  89 

Supplies  and  incidentals 661,819  03 

Pensions  to  attendance  officers  and  custodians        .        .  6,802  37 

Physical  education 176,014  19 

School  physicians  and  nurses 136,587  54 

Pensions  to  teachers 145,165  60 

Extended  use  of  the  public  schools 54,012  30 

Repairs  and  alterations,  protection  against  fire  and  fire 
hazard,  and  new  furniture  and  furnishings  for  old  build- 
ings, i  ncluding  new  lighting  fixtures  1,461,983  61 

Total  expenditures $12,421,826  16 

Training  in  Character  and  for  Citizenship. 
The  great  teachers  have  differed  little  in  their  interpretation 
of  the  objectives  of  education.  Invariably  and  authoritatively 
they  have  insisted  that  the  training  of  the  child  should  be  sym- 
metrical. They  have  never  advocated  an  intellectual  aris- 
tocracy. They  realized  that  intellectuality  in  itself  is  insuffi- 
cient; that  it  must  become  crowned  and  dominated  by  spiritual 
forces.  Unquestionably  they  exalted  intellectual  training; 
likewise  the  education  of  the  emotions,  impulses,  desires  and 
instincts;  but  paramount  to  all  these,  in  a  position  of  supreme 
importance,  they  placed  the  spiritual  growth  and  development 
of  the  child.  Blessed  Thomas  More  writing  four  hundred  years 
ago  to  "My  dear  Gunnell,"  the  tutor  of  his  children,  said: 
"  Though  I  prefer  learning  joined  with  virtue,  to  all  the  treasures 
of  kings,  yet  renown  for  learning,  when  it  is  not  united  with  a 
good  life  is  nothing  less  than  splendid  and  notorious  infamy." 
"Warn  my  children"  he  adds,  "to  avoid  the  precipices  of  pride 
and  haughtiness,  and  to  walk  in  the  pleasant  meadows  of  mod- 
esty; not  to  be  dazzled  at  the  sight  of  gold;  not  to  lament  that 
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they  do  not  possess  what  they  erroneously  admh-e  in  others; 
to  put  virtue  in  the  first  place,  learning  in  the  second ;  and  in 
their  studies  to  esteem  most  whatever  may  teach  them  piety 
toward  God,  charity  to  all,  and  modesty  and  Christian  humility 
in  themselves." 

Equally  uncompromising  and  emphatic  was  Horace  Mann, 
the  founder  of  our  American  public  school  system,  "Our 
great  duty,"  said  he,  "is  to  prepare  these  living  and  intelligent 
souls;  to  cultivate  in  them  a  sacred  regard  to  truth;  to  keep 
them  unspotted  from  the  world,  that  is,  uncontaminated  by  its 
vices;  to  train  them  up  to  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  man; 
to  make  the  perfect  example  of  Jesus  Christ  lovely  in  their 
eyes;  and  to  give  to  all  so  much  religious  instruction  as  is 
compatible  with  the  rights  of  others  and  with  the  genius  of 
our  government." 

But  in  later  years  a  shadow  —  first  invisible,  finally  ominous 
—  obscured  the  horizon  of  our  idealism.  We  seemingly  lost 
for  a  time  our  intellectual  and  moral  perspectives.  Old  land- 
marks removed,  we  became  bewildered  by  the  glamor  of  cer- 
tain delusive  standards.  While  in  quest  of  strange  gods  we 
discovered  a  pernicious  philosophy  which  would  elevate  success 
above  virtue  and  knowledge  above  wisdom.  America,  the 
home  of  idealists,  bent  the  knee  to  the  Baal  of  efficiency.  Such 
words  as  "duty,"  "conscience,"  and  "sin"  became  obsolete 
even  in  the  vocabularies  of  school  men. 

Then  came  the  crash,  like  that  of  a  falling  world.  The 
nations  that  worshipped  materialism  have  paid  tribute  to  this 
false  philosophy  in  the  awful  cataclysmic  struggle  from  which 
they  are  slowly  emerging.  And  today  the  world,  staggering 
beneath  the  burden  of  economic  distress  and  heart-laden  with 
griefs  pleads  for  the  restoration  of  its  ancient  ideaHsm  and  faith. 
Statesmen,  scientists,  economists,  industrialists,  and  churchmen 
unite  with  educators  in  proclaiming  an  old-time  axiomatic 
truth  —  that  no  civilization  can  prosper  which  ignores  great 
moral  and  spiritual  realities. 

In  these  hours  of  re-awakenment,  we  find  consolation  and 
hope  in  the  significant  utterance  of  Von  Humboldt:  "What- 
ever we  wish  to  see  introduced  into  the  life  of  a  nation  must  be 
first  introduced  into  the  schools." 

The  school  which  is  the  reflection  as  well  as  the  molder  of 
society  is  ever  responsive  to  crj'ing  social  needs,  and  ready  to 
commandeer  all   its  forces   to   make  character  development 
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supereminent  in  its  programs.  The  whole  machinery  of 
the  school  is  prepared  to  move  forward  triumphantly  for  the 
development  of  spiritual  habits ;  of  unselfish  conduct ;  of  unf al  - 
tering  loyalty  to  conviction;  of  moral  robustness  and  vigor;  of 
righteousness  of  living;  and  of  the  ability  to  distinguish  between 
right  and  wrong. 

But  we  are  not  privileged  to  teach  everything  in  the  pubHc 
schools.  There  are  well-defined  Hmitations.  We  are  com- 
mitted in  this  country,  because  of  the  composite  character  of 
our  people,  to  the  maintenance  and  support  of  a  system  of  non- 
sectarian  public  schools.  This  implies  that  within  these  school- 
rooms there  shall  be  permitted  no  partisan,  racial,  or  religious 
propaganda;  that  there  shall  not  be  introduced  the  tenets  of 
any  political  party,  of  any  creed,  or  of  any  race.  We  cannot 
teach  religion  in  the  pubhc  schools.  Such  instruction  is  the 
peculiar  function  of  the  home,  of  the  church,  and  of  religious 
teachers.  The  great  majority  of  people  believe,  as  Washington 
beUeved,  that  the  basis  of  morality  is  religion.  Many  con- 
scientious teachers,  therefore,  are  embarrassed  and  hesitate  to 
give  formal  instruction  in  morals  lest  they  may  offend  the  relig- 
ious sensibilities  of  parents.  At  the  same  time  there  exists  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  an  ancient  statute  which 
is  mandatory  in  its  insistence  upon  moral  training  in  our  schools. 
It  imposes  upon  all  teachers  the  duty  of  exerting  "their  best 
endeavors  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  children  and  youth  com- 
mitted to  their  care  and  instruction  the  principles  of  piety  and 
justice  and  a  sacred  regard  for  truth,  love  of  their  country, 
humanity  and  universal  benevolence,  sobriety,  industry  and 
frugality,  chastity,  moderation  and  temperance,  and  those  other 
virtues  which  are  the  ornament  of  human  society  and  the  basis 
upon  which  a  republican  constitution  is  founded." 

The  question  here  arises,  are  we  confronted  with  an  ines- 
capable dilemma?  Or  is  it  possible  in  our  combined  wisdom 
to  make  such  necessary  readjustments  as  may  enable  us  to 
teach  the  fundamental,  natural  virtues  without  encroaching  in 
any  manner  whatever  upon  the  province  of  rehgion  or  theology? 
For  the  sake  of  the  children  and  youth  entrusted  to  our  super- 
vision, we  must  cherish  hope.  And  pending  the  attempted 
solution  of  this  momentous  problem  which  today  is  foremost 
in  the  thoughts  of  every  worthy  leader  of  public  school  education 
in  America,  may  we  appeal  for  suspended  judgment! 

The  purpose  of  popular  education  is  twofold.     It  should 
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stimulate  every  child  to  rise  to  the  height  of  his  capabilities  and 
endowments,  and  then  to  become  a  citizen  of  power  in  the 
service  of  the  state.  Man  and  society  are  i*eciprocally  inter- 
dependent. The  citizen  of  character  is  the  foundation  of  free 
government.  Conversely,  the  citizen  without  character  is  a 
menace  to  the  state  and  for  his  delinquency  society  stands 
accused.  "Social  righteousness  depends  upon  individual  moral- 
ity, but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  collective  virtue  which  can  be 
practiced  by  a  community  whose  individual  members  do  not 
possess  it  in  any  manner  or  degree.  For  this  veiy  reason  the 
attempt  to  develop  the  qualities  of  citizenship  without  regard 
for  personal  virtue  or  to  make  civic  utility  the  one  standard  of 
moral  excellence  is  due  to  failure." 

Hence  the  school  must  be  the  training  ground  for  citizenship. 
Every  school  room  must  be  the  nursery  for  the  cultivation  and 
intertwining  of  spiritual  loveliness  and  civic  morality.  Eveiy 
playground  must  become  a  gymnasium  for  the  exercise  of 
physical  and  moral  qualities,  qualities  indispensable  to  the 
individual  and  essential  for  good  citizenship.  Pupils  every- 
where should  learn  the  lesson  that  all  genuine  victories  are 
moral  victories.  Running  through  all  systems  of  education  like 
the  ichor  that  coursed  through  the  veins  of  the  gods  must  be  the 
throbbing  impulse  of  service. 

In  all  discussion  of  character  and  citizenship  development  in 
our  schools,  tribute  should  be  paid  to  the  great  army  of  noble 
and  devoted  teachers  who  during  all  the  years  consciously 
or  unconsciously  have  been  leading  pupils  upward  to  a  vision  of 
the  higher  life.  Their  labors  have  not  gone  unrewarded.  An 
intelligent  American  democracy  acknowledges  its  indebtedness 
and  rises  up  to  call  them  blessed.  The  schools  ever  have  taught 
responsibility  and  accountability.  Every  master's  office  is  a 
juvenile  court  wherein  is  dispensed  justice  with  mercy,  and 
where  respect  for  law  and  obedience  to  authority  are  inculcated 
and  exemplified.  From  every  class  room  radiates  the  illumin- 
ating personality  of  the  teacher.  She  rebukes  charitably, 
rewards  meritoriously,  advises  wisely,  rules  justly.  And  in 
every  ideal  class  room  there  is  present  what  Froebel  saw  so 
clearly  in  his  dream,  a  third  entity  above  and  superior  to 
teacher  and  pupils  —  the  eternally  right  and  the  eternally  just 
—  in  the  presence  of  which  teachers  and  pupils  alike  reverently 
bow. 

For  two  years  a  Committee  of  Principals  has  been  engaged 
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industriously  in  the  preparation  of  an  outline  for  the  guidance 
and  assistance  of  the  teachers  in  their  efforts  to  secure  better 
citizenship  through  character  development.  The  Superinten- 
dent desires  to  express  his  appreciation  of  the  intelligence,  the 
devotion,  and  the  rare  good  judgment  that  characterized  the 
committee  in  its  investigations  and  its  conclusions.  The  report 
submitted  by  the  committee  has  received  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  and  of  the  School  Committee,  and 
soon  will  be  accessible  as  a  school  document.  No  review  of 
the  report  would  give  an  adequate  description  of  its  valuable 
contents.  We  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  quoting  a  few 
of  the  introductory  pages,  to  indicate  the  scope  of  the  report 
as  well  as  the  wealth  of  its  suggestions : 

"Characteristics  Resulting  from  the  Development  of  the  Funda- 
mental Virtues. 
The  most  worthy  type  of  citizen  of  our  Republic  possesses  in  a 
high  degree  the  following  fundamental  virtues.  He  appreciates 
truth  and  has  an  established  habit  of  speaking  truthfully.  It  is 
truthfulness  which  brings  that  mutual  ti-ust  among  men  and 
nations  that  is  the  basis  of  commerce  and  of  credit.  He  has  a 
keen  sense  of  justice,  thereby  recognizing  mutual  rights  and 
refraining  from  infringing  on  the  rights  of  others.  He  recog- 
nizes that  he  has  obligations  and  endeavors  faithfully  to  fulfill 
them.  He  recognizes  and  respects  all  the  rights  of  others;  as, 
the  right  of  an  individual  to  health  and  to  life ;  his  right  to  his 
property;  to  his  reputation  and  good  name;  to  his  opinion;  to  the 
possession  of  friendship  (distinctly  a  property  right);  to  his 
inventions;  to  his  copyrights;  his  right  to  independent  action 
within  the  law,  which  includes  his  right  to  exercise  his  faculties ; 
to  labor;  to  receive  an  education;  and  to  enjoy  freedom  of  body, 
of  intellect,  and  of  will.  He  recognizes  rights  and  duties  which 
are  his  own  and  uses  good  judment  in  the  exercise  of  them.  He 
recognizes  the  right  of  constituted  authority  and  the  binding 
consequences  of  law  which  are  fundamental  to  the  happiness  of 
people  living  and  working  together.  He  appreciates  what 
government  does  in  protecting  and  helping  people  who  are  trying 
to  live  and  work  together,  and  he  gives  first  respect,  then 
gratitude,  and  finally  love  to  his  government.  As  a  consequence 
he  is  law  abiding,  obedient,  and  works  with  others  for  the  com- 
mon weal.  He  has  a  proper  sense  of  loyalty  and  is  loyal  to  his 
family,  his  institutions,  his  community,  his  country,  his  faith. 
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and  to  any  worthy  cause  in  which  he  beheves.  This  loyalty 
governs  his  course  even  when  it  calls  for  action  directly  opposed 
to  his  own  personal  desires  or  comfort.  It  makes  a  heavy 
demand  on  his  virtue  of  unselfishness.  By  cooperative 
activity  he  helps  to  stabilize  the  moral  supports  of  the  com- 
munity and  also  its  industrial  life.  He  either  initiates  or 
participates  in  the  good  movements  of  his  community,  city,  or 
state.  He  has  a  practical  respect  for  industiy  and  thrift.  He 
not  only  keeps  himself  out  of  the  poorhouse  and  makes  a  re- 
spectable living,  but  provides  sufficiently  for  those  for  whom  he 
is  responsible  and  for  those  dependent  upon  him.  He  has  a 
practical  humility  in  that  he  appreciates  his  dependence  on  his 
fellow-citizens  and  others,  and  senses  his  own  obligations  to 
them.  He  is  kindly  disposed  in  thought,  speech,  and  act, 
always  giving  the  other  person  under  judgment  the  benefit  of  a 
doubt.  He  is  not  only  just  but  is  benevolent,  inclining  to  give 
to  others  more  than  is  their  right;  that  is,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  he  is  an  altruist.  He  is  a  seacher  for  the  good  in  persons, 
institutions,  and  in  reform  measures;  is  constructive,  not 
destructive  in  influence  and  action.  He  is  actuated  by  lofty 
motives  rather  than  by  a  desire  for  his  own  pleasure  or  aggrand- 
izement. 

''Aims  and  Purposes. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  preceding  pages  that  the  good 
citizen  is  the  one  who,  because  of  the  nobility  of  his  character 
and  the  resulting  usefulness  of  his  life,  is  a  constructive  force  in 
his  community.  If,  then,  we  would  train  the  children  in  our 
public  schools  to  be  good  citizens,  our  conscious  and  constant 
aim  should  be  to  develop  qualities  of  noble  character.  This  aim 
must  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  in  every  lesson  of  each  subject 
of  the  curriculum,  in  eveiy  activity  of  the  class  room,  and  in 
every  situation  during  the  entire  day  while  the  teacher  is  the 
guiding  force. 

To  accomplish  this  aim,  this  outline  proposes  definite  teaching 
to  the  end  that  children  will  strive  to  practice  certain  funda- 
mental virtues  of  which  they  are  made  conscious. 

The  following  virtues  are  fundamental  and  therefore  of  vital 
importance : 

1.  Self-preservation  through  the  reasonable  observance  of  the  laws  of 

health. 

2.  Self-control. 

3.  Self-reliance. 
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4.  Truthfulness  and  reliability. 

5.  Justice  as  shown  in  clean,  fair  play. 

6.  Faithfulness  to  duty. 

7.  Conscientiousness  in  the  doing  of  one's  work  to  the  best  of  one's 

ability. 

8.  Willingness   to  cooperate  in  working  harmoniously  and  well  with 

others. 

9.  Kindness  towards  all. 

10.  Obedience  to  duly  constituted  authority. 

11.  Loyalty  to  home,  to  school,  to  country,  to  faith. 

All  of  these  may  be  considered  as  springing  from  one  great 
foundation  virtue  —  that  of  unselfishness.  The  teacher  who 
is  successful  in  communicating  to  her  pupils  this  spirit  so  that 
they  will  build  for  themselves  a  strong  habit  of  acting  unselfishly, 
will  have  taught  with  effectiveness  many  other  specific  virtues 
as  well. 

Each  day  the  teacher  should  stress  the  greatness  of  so  living 
as  to  make  it  easier  for  others  to  believe  in  the  right  and  to 
practice  the  right. 

Such  living  is  best  accomplished  by  the  individual  who  is 
most  unselfish.  A  detailed  consideration  of  the  virtue  of  im- 
selfishness  in  its  broadest  sense  places  emphasis  on  the  following 
truths : 

1 .  He  who  cares  for  his  own  body  by  that  very  act  guards  the  health  of 

the  community. 

2.  He  who  controls  his  thoughts,  his  temper,  and  his  tongue  helps  bring 

peace  to  those  around  him. 

3.  He  who  learns  to  stand  independently  and  fearlessly  for  the  right 

helps  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  community  life  and  to  inspire 
others  with  courage. 

4.  He  who  can  be  trusted  makes  right  social  and  business  relations  more 

possible. 

5.  He  who  plays  fair  keeps  his  own  self-respect  and  helps  his  opponent 

to  do  the  same,  while  his  example  strengthens  his  weaker  neighbor. 

6.  He  who  is  faithful  to  duty  helps  to  lay  a  dependable  foundation  for 

family  and  community  life. 

7.  He  who  does  his  work  conscientiously  each  day  does  his  bit  towards 

making  the  output  from  his  community  grow  steadily  in  excellence. 

8.  He  who  can  harmonize  his  interests  with  those  of  his  neighbor  helps 

his  neighbor  to  strive  with  him  for  a  goal  which  is  good  for  all. 

9.  He  who  is  kind  in  thought,  speech  and  act  helps  the  stranger  among 

us  to  become  more  truly  American. 
10.     He  who  is  at  all  times  obedient  to  duly  constituted  authority  con- 
tributes a  large  measure  of  success  to  the  enterprise  of  living  and 
working  together  under  a  democratic  form  of  government. 
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11.  He  who  is  unwaveringly  loyal  to  family,  school,  community,  country 
and  to  faith  helps  to  turn  into  right  channels  the  forces  which 
otherwise  might  result  in  lawlessness  and  anarchy. 

"  Directions  and  Suggestions  for  Effective  Use  of  this  Plan. 
It  is  suggested  as  a  working  basis : 

That  each  phase  of  unselfishness  be  dwelt  upon  in  turn  throughout  the 
school  year. 

That  two  weeks  be  spent  upon  each  virtue  in  conjunction  with  the  Code 
of  Morals. 

That  when  the  first  consideration  of  each  virtue  is  reviewed  and  en- 
larged upon  as  a  result  of  more  study  and  greater  experience,  another  week 
of  work  be  devoted  to  it. 

In  every  case  the  study  of  these  quaUties  of  noble  character 
should  include : 

Daily  discussion  directed  by  the  teacher. 

Abundant  opportunity  for  the  pupils  to  practice  each  virtue  under  the 
discerning  eye  of  the  teacher. 

The  stressing  of  related  matter  met  in  the  study  of  various  school 
subjects.  (Incidents,  events  or  personal  characteristics  may  be  stressed 
and  thus  associated  with  the  virtue  which  is  at  the  time  under  considera- 
tion. It  is  obvious  that  definite  planning  in  advance  by  the  teacher  is 
necessary  in  order  that  certain  events  or  personalities  may  be  studied  at 
appropriate  times.) 

To  help  pupils  to  gain  a  hearty  appreciation  and  admiration 
for  these  high  qualities  of  character,  and  to  lead  them  to  strive 
earnestly  to  cultivate  such  qualities  in  their  lives,  the  teacher 
must  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  the  following  directions  are 
good  rules  of  procedure : 

1.  Avoid  sermonizing  and  moralizing.      Use  stories  that  are  interesting 

and  vital.  Be  sure  that  the  desired  point  is  clearly  made  in  the 
story,  and  then  do  not  lessen  its  interest  and  detract  from  its  vitality 
by  further  labored  explanations. 

2.  Encourage  the  children  to  discuss  the  subject  and  to  furnish  illustra- 

tions from  their  own  experience  and  reading.  Direct  such  dis- 
cussion into  helpful  and  constructive  channels. 

3.  When  controversial  subjects  are  discussed  present  both  sides  without 

personal  bias. 

4.  Make  the  children  feel  that  these  qualities  of  character  are  the  results 

of  right  living,  and  that  to  attain  them  means  a  continuous  struggle. 
Help  children  to  understand  that  mere  talking  about  these  \-irtues 
will  never  bring  about  the  possession  of  them.  They  can  be  gained 
only  through  practice. 
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5.  Encourage  and  show  appreciation  of  every  effort  of  the  children 

themselves  to  illustrate  the  subject,  by  stories,  posters,  drama- 
tizations, scrap  books,  or  in  any  other  way.  Remember  that  though 
the  child's  work  may  be  relatively  crude,  nevertheless,  it  is  the 
most  valuable  element  in  his  development  . 

6.  Cause  the  pupils  to  be  moved  with  deep  admiration  for  noble  acts  by 

choosing  stories  well  and  by  describing  characters  vividly  and 
effectively/ 

"  Every  Teacher  Should  Make  a  Special  Study  of  Effective  Story 

Telling. 

She  should  take  lessons  in  story  telling  if  necessary.  A  well- 
told  story  exerts  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  impressionable 
mind  of  a  growing  child. 

The  topics,  stories,  activities  and  points  of  contact  with 
other  subjects  of  the  curriculum  listed  in  this  course  of  study 
are  intended  as  suggestive  material  from  which  the  individual 
teacher  may  draw  according  to  her  tastes  and  specific  needs. 
No  item  mentioned  is  compulsory.  The  list  indicates  possi- 
bilities and  sets  up  ideals  of  endeavor.  It  is  expected  that  it 
will  be  modified  to  meet  various  situations  and  that  many  of 
the  examples  will  suggest  to  a  teacher  other  illustrations,  per- 
haps better  adapted  to  her  situation,  but  which  will  be  equally 
effective  in  impressing  upon  pupils  right  thought  and  in  bring- 
ing about  right  action. 

While  much  choice  of  material  is  left  with  the  teacher,  it  is 
again  urgently  recommended  that  each  virtue  be  inculcated 
through  appeal  in  the  three  following  fields: 

a.  Daily  directed  discussion. 

b.  Activities  or  projects  in  which  the  virtue  under  consideration  is  con- 

sciously practiced. 

c.  The  stressing  of  appropriate  points  as  occasions   arise  in  the  teaching 

of  other  subject  matter  required  in  the  curriculum. 

"  At  the  close  of  the  first  school  year  during  which  this  out- 
line has  been  tried  out  in  the  schools,  teachers  should  be  ready 
to  make  many  coi-:«tructive  suggestions  to  the  committee  that 
has  been  responsible  for  this  first  issue.  To  this  end,  teachers 
are  requested  to  keep  such  records  of  pupils'  reactions  to  the 
present  outline  as  will  be  useful  for  future  possible  modifica- 
tions. It  is  especially  desirable  that  cumulative  records  be 
kept  of  personal  experiences  of  specific  instances  of  treatment 
which  have  brought  about  definite,  noticeable  improvement 
in  the  character  of  individual  pupils.     Such  records  will  make 
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possible  the  building  of  an  effective  course  of  study  in  char- 
acter education  based  on  the  "Case  Method." 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  teachers  that  this  is  not  an 
additional  subject  imposed  from  without,  but  a  familiar  one 
to  be  worked  out  from  within. 

The  value  of  a  school  as  a  molder  of  characLer  will  depend 
on: 

1.  The  opportunity  offered  and  developed  for  free  social  intercourse 

through    a    socialized    curriculum    and    socialized    methods    and 
activities. 

2.  The  degree  to  which  intelligence  and  will  are  shown  to  have  a  bearing 

on  conduct. 

3.  Skilful  handling  of  group  judgments. 

4.  The  quantity  and  value  of  inspirational  material  offered  to  pupils  and 

absorbed  by  them  for  the  creation  of  ideals. 

5.  The   opportunity  to   develop   initiative   and  personality  by   actual 

participation,  under  wise  guidance,  in  many  school  activities. 

"  This  outline  is  based  upon  two  scientific  attitudes  in 
methods  adapted  to  the  gradual  up-building  of  desirable  habits. 
'Emphasis  of  the  scientific  attitude  upon  habit  formation  im- 
plies that  the  remedy  for  character  defects  is  right  practice. 
If  you  would  play  the  violin  well,  practice;  if  you  would  be 
happ3',  practice ;  if  you  would  be  the  kind  of  person  with  whom 
others  like  to  associate  and  who  can  best  serve  America,  practice. 
To  remedy  defects,  the  teacher  must  discover  weaknesses  and 
encourage  practice  of  the  right. ' 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  scientific  attitude  is  the 
emphasis  placed  upon  the  development  of  individual  respon- 
sibility. '  One  of  the  strongest  incentives  to  right  action  is  the 
feeling  on  the  part  of  each  that  he  is  personally  responsible  for 
the  right  conduct  of  affairs,  for  obedience  to  regulations,  for  the 
order  in  the  yard  or  class  room,  for  upholding  the  name  of  the 
school,  and  for  seeing  that  there  is  always  fair  play  in  contests 
and  games.  This  feeling  can  be  engend  red  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  proper  school  spirit  and  the  proper  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  towards  their  fellows,  the  school  and  the 
community.  The  community  civics  period  provides  the 
oppol'tunit3^  The  assignment  of  definite  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities to  pupils  will  develop  feelings  of  responsibihty,  service 
and  ti-ust.  These  reactions  should  also  be  encouraged  in  con- 
nection with  outside  student  activities.  They  are  the  founda- 
tion of  good  citizenship. 
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'The  necessaiy  qualities  of  a  teacher  for  success  with  this 
method  are  fairness,  firmness,  tact,  ability  to  see  the  pupil's 
point  of  view,  willingness  to  be  an  adviser  and  guide  rather 
than  a  dictator  and  judge,  a  desire  to  get  down  to  fundamentals 
—  and  then  patience. '  Almost  infinite  patience  is  needed. 
These  qualities  which  every  teacher  has  to  some  degree  can  be 
more  fully  cultivated  by  all.  They  must  be  possessed  in  good 
degree  by  the  teachers  who  use  this  outline,  for  it  cannot  be 
operated  without  them. 

In  any  school  that  adopts  this  plan  for  character  education,  an 
advisory  council,  meeting  to  discuss  difficult  cases,  is  both  help- 
ful and  advisable. 

"Time  Assignments. 

1.  At  the  opening  of  school  —  fifteen  minutes  daily  —  an  inspiration  for 

the  day's  work. 

2.  During  the  rest  of  the  day  such  additional  treatment  as  flows  naturally 

out  of  the  subject  matter  and  out  of  the  socialized  life  of  the  school. 

The  idea  expressed  in  "2"  above  has  no  clearer  interpretation 
than  the  following  selections  from  the  "Iowa  Plan,  Character 
Education  Methods:" 

The  plan  proposed  in  this  chapter  is  in  no  sense  a  burden  to  be  superim- 
posed upon  an  already  heavy  course  of  study.  It  leaves  the  school  ac- 
tivities intact.  It  means  only  to  enrich  them  by  giving  such  temper  and 
content  as  will  bend  them  in  the  direction  of  character  training.  The 
usual  supposition  is  that  one  must  turn  aside  from  the  curriculum  and 
school  activities  and  find  some  other  way  for  character  training,  must  save 
an  interval  of  time  in  the  too  busy  day  to  wedge  in  an  added  duty.  Could 
such  a  means  and  such  freedom  be  found  it  would  in  all  likelihood  defeat 
its  own  purposes.  Morality  is  not  a  preachment  plus  an  emotional  re- 
sponse but  a  way  of  acting  a  self-realization,  of  entering  into  the  life  of 
others,  of  moving  towards  better  adjustments.  Instead  of  talking  about 
moral  qualities  it  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  see  that  the  spirit  of 
morality  dominates  the  entire  life  of  the  school. 

This  method  of  presentation  will  provide  for : 

a.  A  socialized  life  in  the  class  room  with  various  activities. 

b.  The  placing  of  emphasis  upon  the  character  values  in  the  lives  of  men 

and  women  whose  names  are  connected  with  suliject  matter  studied, 
and  upon  any  deeds  or  qualities  that  will  help  toward  the  admiration 
of  ideals  and  the  desire  for  noble  achievement." 

The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston. 
The  Normal  School  of  the  City  of  Boston  has  had  an  enviable 
career.     Established  in  1852,  the  second  oldest  city  normal 
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school  in  the  countiy,  it  has  been  intimately  associated  during 
all  its  years  with  the  expansion  and  progress  of  the  public 
school  system  of  this  city.  Although  the  supply  of  teachers  for 
the  Boston  schools  has  never  been  restricted  to  the  product  of 
our  own  institutions,  nevertheless  a  veiy  large  proportion  of 
teachers  in  the  elementary  grades  have  been  graduates  of  our 
local  Normal  School. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  school 
required  only  one  year  for  completion,  but  in  1888  the  course 
was  lengthened  to  one  and  a  half  years;  and  in  1892  the  course 
was  further  extended  to  two  years,  both  for  students  preparing 
for  the  elementary  grades,  and  likewise  for  those  contemplating 
kindergarten  service. 

The  principal  of  the  Normal  School  has  written  the  following 
concerning  this  action  of  the  School  Committee  in  1892:  "As 
far  as  we  know  this  is  the  first  case  in  which  the  training  of 
teachers  for  the  kindergarten  and  the  elementaiy  grades  was 
placed  upon  exactly  the  same  basis  of  requirements  for  admis- 
sion and  of  length  and  general  content  of  the  courses  of  training." 

In  1913  occurred  a  further  reorganization  of  the  work  of  the 
school.  The  courses  of  study  were  made  three  years  in  length, 
and  the  academic  content  was  broadened  and  made  more  dig- 
nified. Much  of  the  work  of  the  school  was  raised  to  collegiate 
grade  and  was  recognized  as  such  by  our  neighboring  colleges. 
For  instance,  graduates  of  the  three-year  elementary  course  in 
the  Boston  Normal  School  receive  sixty-six  points  of  the  one 
hundred  twenty  required  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Education  at  Boston  University,  two  years'  credit  toward 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  at  Simmons  College,  and 
seven  of  the  seventeen  credits  required  for  the  degree  of  Asso- 
ciate in  Arts  at  Radcliffe  College. 

Since  students  in  the  Normal  School  were  actually  accom- 
plishing a  substantial  amount  of  college  work,  it  seemed  to  the 
school  authorities  advisable  to  establish,  in  addition  to  the 
three-year  courses,  four-year  courses  of  standard  college  grade, 
for  completion  of  which  degrees  in  education  might  be  received. 
The  School  Committee  accordingly  petitioned  the  General 
Court  for  this  privilege  and  secured  the  passage  of  an  act 
April  11,  1922,  authorizing  the  granting  of  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  in  Education  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 
to  graduates  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  satisfactorily  com- 
pleting a  four  years'  course  of  instruction  as  prescribed  by  the 
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Board  of  Superintendents.  Accordingly  in  September,  1922, 
the  above  named  courses  were  introduced  into  the  Normal 
School  and  the  curriculum  was  organized  upon  a  collegiate 
basis.  The  objective  of  the  college  courses  was  defined;  the 
course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Education  should 
prepare  students  for  future  service  in  intermediate  grades,  and 
that  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education, 
supplemented  by  a  year  of  graduate  study,  should  qualify  for 
service  in  high  schools. 

Logically  the  next  step  in  the  development  of  the  institution 
was  to  secure  for  it  in  name  as  well  as  in  character  collegiate 
recognition.  Accordingly  the  School  Committee  again  peti- 
tioned the  General  Court,  this  time  asking  a  change  in  the  title 
of  the  instituion  from  the  Boston  Normal  School  to  that  of 
The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston.  This  act  which 
was  approved  by  the  Legislature  on  March  28,  1924,  reads  as 
f  ollow^s : 

Section  1.  The  public  school  called  the  Boston  Normal  School  and 
maintained  by  the  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Boston  vmder  authority 
of  chapter  one  himdred  and  sixty-seven  of  the  acts  of  eightden  hvmdred 
and  seventy-foitr  shall  hereafter  he  known  as  The  Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boston ;  and  said  school  committee  shall  have  the  same  power  to 
maintain  and  conduct  said  college  as  it  now  has  to  maintain  and  conduct 
the  Boston  Normal  School. 

Sect.  2.  Said  school  committee  shall  have  the  same  authority  to  grant 
degrees  vmder  chapter  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  of  the  acts  of 
nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-two  to  graduates  of  The  Teachers  College 
of  the  City  of  Boston  that  it  now  has  in  respect  to  graduates  of  the  Boston 
Normal  School. 

Sect.  3.     This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

This  change  in  the  legal  status  of  the  school  did  not  affect 
the  scope  of  the  courses  offered.  The  three-year  course  for 
primary-kindergarten  teachers,  the  three-year  course  for  ele- 
mentary teachers,  and  the  four-year  courses  in  preparation  for 
secondary  instruction  remain  as  heretofore. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  institution  the  three-year  courses 
will  be  designated  as  the  Normal  Department  of  the  Teachers 
College,  and  the  four-year  courses  as  the  Secondary  Department. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  academic  requirements  in  the 
degree  bearing  courses  shall  be  more  intense  and  more  com- 
prehensive than  those  in  the  Normal  Department.  Apart  from 
this,  there  will  be  no  social  or  educational  distinctions  whatever. 
There  must  be  educational  unity.    No  group  of  students  will 
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be  regarded  as  superior  or  inferior  to  any  other.  All  members 
of  the  student  bod}^  are  progressing  upon  the  same  high  plane 
of  social  and  educational  equality;  all  are  preparing  for  a  pub- 
lic service  which  we  believe  will  be  efficient  and  exalted.  In 
organization  and  in  instruction  the  Teachers  College  must  be 
thoroughly  democratic.  The  institution  can  have  no  loftier 
purpose  than  to  inspire  its  students,  one  and  all,  with  the 
worthiest  ideals  of  professional  ethics  and  of  social  interrelation 
and  interdependence. 

It  is  the  desire  and  intention  of  the  School  Committee  that 
the  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston  shall  remain  an 
integral  part  of  the  school  system,  that  the  same  intimate  rela- 
tion and  identity  heretofore  existing  shall  be  perpetuated.  In 
order  to  insure  this  desideratum,  certain  amendments  to  the 
regulations  were  adopted  by  the  School  Committee.  These 
self-explanatory  amendments  are  as  follows: 

Sect.  421.  1.  Teachers  in  The  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston 
shall  consist  of  a  principal;  a  dean,  who  shall  be  head  of  a  department; 
masters  who  shall  be  heads  of  departments  and  of  whom  one  shall  be 
director  of  the  Model  School;  junior  masters;  first  assistants  who  shall  be 
heads  of  departments;  and  assistants  of  whom  one  shall  be  an  adviser  of 
women. 

2.  The  superintendent  shall  be  president  of  The  Teachers  College  of 
the  City  of  Boston,  ex-officio. 

3.  There  shall  be  as  many  teachers  of  subordinate  ranks  as  the  Board 
shall  authorize  on  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent. 

4.  One  secretary  may  be  appointed. 

5.  One  Ubrarian  may  be  appointed. 

Sect.  422.  1.  The  president  shall  formulate  and  execute  the  educational 
and  administrative  policies  of  The  Teachers  College  in  accordance  with 
the  rules,  regulations  and  orders  of  the  Board.  After  consultation  with 
the  Board  of  Superintendents,  he  shall  submit  for  the  approval  of  the 
Board  the  courses  of  study  to  be  pursued.  He  shall  appoint,  reappoint, 
designate,  assign,  promote,  transfer  and  remove  teachers  and  other  persons 
employed  in  the  institution,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations.  He  shall 
act  as  the  representative  of  the  Board  in  all  matters  of  organization  and 
control. 

Sect.  423.  1.  The  principal  shall  be  the  responsible  administrative  and 
organizational  head  of  the  college,  and  shall  be  charged  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  curricula  and  the  supervision  of  instruction  therein.  He  shall 
make  nomination  of  teachers  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  president.  He 
shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Faculty,  and  shall  preside  at  all  Faculty 
meetings.  He  shall  discharge  such  other  duties,  administrative  and  other- 
wise, relating  to  the  institution  as  may  be  designated  by  the  president. 

Sect.  424.  1.  The  dean  shall  be  responsible  for  the  general  discipline 
of  the  college,  and  shall  be  in  charge  of  all  program  details.     He  shall,  in 
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conference  with  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  pass  upon  questions  relative 
to  admissions.  He  shall  be  charged  with  the  administration  of  all  extension 
courses.  He  shall  supervise  all  publications  of  the  student  body.  He 
shall  discharge  such  other  duties  as  may  be  assigned  by  the  principal. 

Sect.  425.  1.  The  adviser  of  women  in  addition  to  her  teaching  assign- 
ment shall  have  general  supervision  of  all  extra-curricula  activities,  and 
shall  serve  as  consultant  to  the  dean  on  matters  relating  to  discipline. 
She  shall  supervise  all  social  activities  carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  College. 
She  shall  give  instruction  to  the  students  on  professional  ethics,  social  usage, 
manners  and  morals.  She  shall  discharge  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
assigned  by  the  principal. 

In  seeking  authorization  for  the  introduction  of  degree- 
bearing  courses  into  our  local  normal  school  the  School  Com- 
mittee was  desirous  of  providing  for  many  ambitious  teachers 
an  opportunity  to  supplement  their  academic  and  professional 
studies  and  in  due  time,  if  they  so  desire,  secure  a  college 
degree.  The  dean  of  the  college  accordingly  was  invited  to 
evaluate  in  terms  of  college  requirements  the  work  of  teachers 
who  have  graduated  from  the  Boston  Normal  School  and  from 
other  city  and  state  normal  schools.  This  evaluation  has  been 
defined  by  the  Dean  among  several  recommendations  made  by 
him  to  the  Board  of  Superintendent  and  approved  by  that 
body. 

The  recommendations  of  the  dean  are  as  follows : 

"  1.  That  the  requu-ements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Education  or  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  be  the  com- 
pletion of  courses  totalling  120  points,  each  point  to  represent 
fifteen  hours'  work  of  college  grade. 

"  2.  That  the  following  allowance  be  made  for  work  done  in 
normal  schools  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents : 

(a.)  For  the  completion  of  a  two-year  course  ...  54  points 
For  the  completion  of  a  three-year  course  ...  72  points 
(Six  of  these  points  are  given  for  practice  teaching  done  under 

the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents.) 
For  the  completion  of  a  four-year  course    ...     84  points 
(b.)     That  each  course  given  under  the  Board   cf  Superintendents 
may  be  credited  with  one  point  for  each  fifteen  hours  of  such 
work, 
(c.)     That  each  course  of   college   gi-ade    given   by  an   institution 
approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  may  be  counted 
one  point  for  each  fifteen  hom-s  of  such  work. 
(d.)     That  a  Boston  teacher  who  has  given  a  course  under  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  be  allowed  one  point  for  each  fifteen  hours  of 
such  work. 
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"  3.  That  the  courses  taken  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education  shall  include  the  following : 

(a.)     English  composition 4  points 

(6.)     Educational  psychology 4  points 

(c.)     Major  work  in  education 18  points 

(d.)     Academic  major  from  following  group: 

English,  Latin,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  mathe- 
matics, history,  science,  drawing,  music,  clerical  prac- 
tice      18  points 

(e.)     Two  minors  (same  as  those  for  majors),  each     .        .     12  points 

(/.)     Free  electives  to  complete  total  of  120.     (At  least  one-half  of  the 

points  gained  under  (/.)  must  be  academic  subjects.) 

"4.  That  the  courses  taken  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education  shall  include 
the  following: 

(a.)  English  composition 4  points 

(6.)  Educational  psychology 4  points 

(c.)  Major  in  education 18  points 

(d.)  Academic  major 18  points 

(e.)  Related  minor 12  points 

(/.)  Free  minor 12  points 

(gf.)  Free  electives  to  make  total  of  120.     (At  least  one-half  the  points 
gained  under  {g.)  must  be  academic  subjects.) 

A  list  of  major  subjects  together  with  related  minors  will  be 
prepared  and  published  in  the  first  number  of  the  school 
catalogue. 

"5.  Teachers  in  the  Boston  system  who  wish  to  attend 
Teachers  College  in  residence  during  the  full  time  may  take 
during  any  one  year  not  more  than  thirty  seven  units  of  work. 
Graduates  of  the  three-year  course  and  others  may  make  up 
additional  points  by  work  during  summers  and  on  Saturdays. 
In  this  way  a  full  year  plus  a  Saturday  and  a  summer  session 
would  make  it  possible  for  a  graduate  of  our  three-year  course 
to  complete  the  work  for  a  degree." 

As  had  been  anticipated  by  the  school  authorities,  the 
teachers  of  the  city  expressed  a  wish  for  extensional  courses 
and  in  response  thereto  the  School  Committee  authorized  the 
introduction  of  Saturday  morning  courses  in  connection  with 
the  Teachers  College.  These  courses  are  offered  free  to  the 
teachers  of  the  city,  are  of  college  grade  and  count  toward  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education  and  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Education  in  the  Teachers  College,  and  for  any  other  degrees 
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that  the  institution  later  may  be  empowered  to  grant.  After 
conference  with  representatives  of  groups  of  teachers  in  order 
to  ascertain  their  especial  needs,  the  following  courses  were 
offered  during  the  school  year  1923-1924: 

Education. 

1.  Supervision   and   Administration.     Conducted   by  the   Board  of 

Superintendents.  Assistant  Superintendent  Arthur  L.  Gould  in 
charge. 

2.  Principles  and  Problems  of  Junior  High  School  Education. 

Practical  problems  of  organization,  supervision  and  administration 
of  the  junior  high  school.  Mr.  Marion  H.  Read,  Head  of  Depart- 
ment of  Secondary  Education,  Boston  Normal  School. 

3.  Elementary  Education.     A  study  of  principles  and  factors;  present 

day  theories  and  movements.  Application  of  the  foregoing  and  of 
the  results  of  scientific  investigation  to  the  teaching  of  the  common 
branches.  Miss  Julia  E.  Dickson,  Head  of  Department  of  Elemen- 
tary Education,  Boston  Normal  School. 

4(a).  Primary  Methods.  A  study  of  the  aims,  methods  and  materials 
which  develop  power  in  oral  composition.  Especial  consideration 
given  to  everyday  class-room  problems  and  standards  of  achieve- 
ment. Fifteen  hours.  Miss  Teresa  R.  Flaherty,  Primary  Super- 
visor, Boston  Public  Schools. 

(b).  Reading  in  the  Primary  Grades.  Methods  of  teaching  children 
to  read  in  Grades  I,  II  and  III.  Fifteen  hours.  Miss  Catherine 
G.  Foley,  Primary  Supervisor,  Boston  Public  Schools. 

English. 

1.  History  of  English  Literature  (including  American  Literature). 

Comprehensive  view  of  the  literature  produced  in  the  English 
language  from  Anglo-Saxon  times  to  the  present  day.  Miss  Kath- 
arine H.  Shute,  Head  of  Department  of  English,  Boston  Normal 
School. 

2.  Advanced  English  Composition.     Lectures,  recitations,  conferences, 

short  and  long  themes,  reading  and  analysis  of  suggestive  models. 
The  object  of  the  course  is  to  develop  individual  power  to  write 
interesting,  flexible  prose  and  in  so  doing  to  cultivate  the  power  to 
think  creatively  and  appreciatively.  Miss  Carolyn  M.  Gerrish, 
Head  of  Department  of  English,  Girls'  Latin  School. 

3.  English  Technique.     This  course  is  intended  primarily  for  teachers 

in  elementary  and  junior  high  schools.  It  will  consist  of  lectures, 
recitations,  discussions  of  subject-matter  and  methods  of  teaching 
English  grammar  and  English  composition.     Miss  Gerrish. 

French. 
1.     French  Literature.     General  View  of  French  Literature.     Lectures, 
study  of  representative  texts,  collateral  reading,  and  reports.     A 
reading  knowledge  of  French  is  necessary.     Miss  Edith  M.  Gartland, 
Assistant  in  French,  Boston  Normal  School. 
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History. 
1.     History  and  Development  of  the  Writing  and   Teaching  op 
History.     Mr,   William   H.   J.   Kennedy,   Dean,  Boston   Normal 
Schocl. 

Italian. 

1.     Elementary    Italian    (Grammar,    Reading,    Conversation).     Mr. 
Paul  V.  Donovan,  Principal,  Continuation  School. 

Library'  Science. 
1.     The  Library'  and  the  School.     Books  in  Education.     General  out- 
line of  library  development.     Library  resources  for  the  teacher  and 
student.     Fifteen  hours.     Miss  Mildred  W.  Wadsworth,  Librarian, 
Boston  Normal  School. 

Mathematics. 

1.  Intermediate  Mathematics  (Grades  VII  to  X,  Inclusive).     Fifteen 

hours.  Mr.  Henry  M.  Wright,  Head  of  Department  of  Mathe- 
matics, EngUsh  High  School. 

2.  Appreciation  of  Elementary  Mathematics.     The  purpose  of  this 

course  is  similar  to  that  of  those  given  in  appreciation  of  art  or  music, 
with  no  attempt  to  cultivate  specialized  skill.  It  is  not  a  course  in 
method  of  teaching.  A  general  survey  of  elementary  mathematics 
will  be  made.  An  extensive  knowledge  of  mathematics  is  not  pre- 
supposed; the  amount  of  preparation  in  mathematics  for  admission 
to  the  Boston  Normal  School  is  sufficient.  The  course  is  open  to 
all  teachers.  Mr.  John  W.  Regan,  Head  of  Department  of  Math- 
ematics, Charlestown  High  School. 

Science. 
1.     General  Science  and  the  Problem  Method.     Aims  and  Purposes, 
Content.     Presentation  and  Development.     Practical  demonstra- 
tion, including  individual  laboratory  work.     Mr.  Joseph  R.  Limt, 
Head  of  Department  of  Science,  Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

Spanish. 

1.  Elementary  Spanish.     Miss  Marie  A.  Solano. 

2.  Contemporary    Drama.     Works    of    Benavente,     Martinez-Sierra, 

Quintero  Brothers  and  Linares  Rivas.  Parts  in  the  plays  to  be  read 
in  class  with  written  and  oral  criticisms  in  Spanish  by  the  students 
at  the  conclusion  of  each  play.     Miss  Solano. 

The  number  of  teachers  electing  the  courses  was  quite  over- 
whelming but  not  surprising  to  those  who  are  conversant  with 
the  professional  enthusiasm  of  our  teaching  corps.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  large  numbers  are  pursuing  courses  in 
all  our  neighboring  colleges  it  is  gratifying  to  record  that  847 
different  teachers  were  enrolled  in  these  Saturday  morning 
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extensional  courses;  of  this  number  390  took  one  course,  265 
took  2  courses  and  92  took  three  courses.  The  total  number 
of  registrations  was  1,196  and  the  total  number  of  certificates 
granted  for  successful  completion  of  work  was  892. 

Under  the  same  conditions  a  few  extensional  courses  are 
being  offered  experimentally  during  the  summer  of  1924. 
These  courses  are  as  follows : 

Education. 

1.  Elementary    Administkation.     This    course    is  designed    to    give 

instruction  in  the  practical  problems  in  the  administration  and 
supervision  of  the  work  of  the  elementary  school.  The  following 
topics  will  be  considered:  Nature,  scope,  and  aims  of  elementary 
education;  need  for  definite  objectives  in  elementary  education; 
internal  organization  of  the  school;  supervision  of  instruction; 
development  of  school  morale;  teachers'  meetings;  training  of 
newly  appointed  teachers.  In  addition  to  these  large  features  of 
elementary  school  administration,  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for 
lectures,  reports,  and  discussion  on  important  problems  closely 
related  to  the  individual  teacher,  such  as  class-room  methods; 
class  discipline;  plans  for  the  day's  work;  schedule  of  recitations; 
supervised  study.  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Bigelow,  Master,  Hancock 
School. 

2.  Educational  Sociology.     Sociological  foundations  of  education  and 

practical  applications  of  certain  school  subjects;  aims,  contents, 
differentiation  problems,  and  outcomes  in  the  light  of  social  demands 
and  needs.  Special  attention  to  social  agencies  affecting  school 
offerings,  training  and  instruction  of  pupils.  Importance  of  inte- 
grating school  with  life's  activities.  Mr.  Marion  H.  Read,  Head  of 
Department  of  Secondary  Education,  The  Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boston. 
.3.  Vocational  Guidance.  A  survey  of  the  vocational  guidance  move- 
ment from  the  point  of  view  of  the  class  room  teacher.  Concrete 
consideration  of  guidance  possibilities  in  the  various  school  subjects 
and  activities.  Mr.  William  F.  Linehan,  Junior  Master,  The 
Teachers'  College  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

4.  Primary     Methods.      Discussion    of    problems     involved    in    the 

best  methods  of  teaching  the  fundamental  subjects  in  the  first, 
second  and  third  grades.  Miss  Nellie  G.  Kelley,  First  Assistant 
in  Charge,  Farragut  School,  Martin  District. 

5.  Tests  and  Scales  for  the  Elementary  Schools.     An  introductory 

study  of  individual  and  group  tests  of  mental  ability  and  of  important 
educational  tests.  Historical  survey  and  present  status  of  scientific 
measurements.  A  discussion  of  the  nature  of  tests,  procedure  in 
giving  and  scoring  tests,  simple  methods  for  the  handling  of  results; 
the  practical  uses  and  limitations  of  tests.  Miss  Olivia  C.  Pencil, 
Research  Assistant,  Department  of  Educational  Investigation 
and  Measurement. 
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COMMEKCIAL   BRANCHES. 

1.  Commercial  Branches.  Bookkeeping  and  Accounting  —  Content, 
methods,  and  principles  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting  applicable 
to  the  secondary  school.  The  work  will  consist  of  lectures,  dis- 
cussions, readings  and  problems.  Mr.  Arthur  F.  O'Malley,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Commercial  Branches,  High  School  of  Com- 
merce. 

English. 

1.  English  Composition.     A  basic  course  in  the  theory  and  practice 

of  English  Composition.  The  theory  will  be  taught  by  means  of 
lectures,  text-books  and  class  exercises.  Practice  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  theory  will  be  gained  by  the  writing  of  an  exposition  and 
a  short  story.  Miss  E.  Beatrice  Mahaney,  Assistant,  The  Teachers 
College  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

2.  Methods   of   Teaching   English   in   Junior   and   Senior   High 

Schools.  This  course  will  consist  of  lectures,  discussions  and 
reports  relating  to  the  practical  methods  and  devices  suitable  for 
use  in  teaching  English  Composition  and  Literature  in  Junior  and 
Senior  High  Schools.  Mr.  Robert  B.  Masterson,  Head  of  Depart- 
ment of  English,  East  Boston  High  School. 

French. 
1.  Intermediate  French.  A  course  in  composition,  oral  and  MTitten, 
and  in  reading.  This  course  will  be  conducted  entirely  in  French 
and  requires  at  least  two  years  of  previous  work  in  this  language. 
Text  used  "Exercises  Francais;  Cours  Preparatoire "  by  Parg- 
ment,  and  "Bataille  de  Dames"  by  Scribe  et  Legouve.  Miss 
Marie  A.  Solano,  Head  of  Department  of  Modern  Languages,  The 
Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston,  and  Dii-ector  of  Modern 
Foreign  Languages  in  the  Public  Schools. 

History. 
1.  History  of  the  United  States  since  1865.  Social,  industrial 
and  political  development  from  the  Reconstruction  Period  to  the 
present  day,  together  with  suggested  methods  of  teaching  the 
history  of  this  period.  Mr.  Alva  T.  Southworth,  Head  of  Depart- 
ment of  History,  English  High  School. 

Mathematics. 
1.     Mathematics  for  Citizenship.     A  study  of  the  subject-matter  of 
Grades  VII  to  XII,  emphasizing  factors  of  most  practical  use  and 
avoiding  phases  of  limited  use.     Mr.  John  E.  Denham,  Head  of 
Department  of  Mathematics,  Girls'  Latin  School. 

Science. 
1.     General  Science,   Nature   Study  and  Hygiene.     An   intensive 
informational  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  teachers  with  funda- 
mental principles  and  phenomena  underlying  the  scientific  experi- 
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ences  of  everyday  living.  The  course  includes  summaries,  home 
experiments,  discussions  of  method,  and  teaching  demonstrations 
with  the  class  serving  as  a  model.  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Lunt,  Head  of 
Department  of  Science,  Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

Spanish. 
1.  Elementary  Spanish.  A  course  in  pronunciation,  grammar,  reading 
and  conversation.  This  course  will  be  conducted  as  far  as  possible 
in  Spanish.  It  requii-es  no  previous  preparation.  Texts  used. 
Hills  and  Ford's  First  Spanish  Course  and  Carter  and  Molloy's 
"Cuentos  Castellanos."  Mr.  Edward  Berge-Soler,  Head  of  Depart- 
ment of  Modern  Languages,  High  School  of  Commerce. 

During  the  past  year  the  Board  of  Superintendents  has 
completed  a  revision  of  the  course  of  study  for  the  kindergarten- 
primaiy  course  in  the  Teachers  College.  In  this  revision  the 
academic  subjects  have  been  increased  and  the  content  en- 
larged for  the  purpose  of  elevating  this  particular  course  to  a 
standard  more  closely  corresponding  to  that  of  the  other 
courses  in  the  institution.  The  outline  of  this  new  course  is  as 
follows : 

KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  COURSE.     (THREE  YEARS.) 

First  Year. 

Periods  Per 
Week. 

Education  I  —  Educational  Psychology 3 

Education  X  —  Principles  of  Kindergarten  Education  ...  3 

English  1 3 

Nature  Study 3  ' 

Kindergarten  Technique 1 

English  III  (one  semester)  * 1 

English  VI  (one  semester) 2 

Music  (one  semester) 2 

Gymnasium 2 

Observation 2 

Second  Year. 

Education  X  —  Principles  of  Kindergarten  Education  ...  2 

Education  II  —  Elementary  Education  (one  semester)  .        .  3 

Kindergarten  Technique 4 

Primary  Methods  (one  semester) 3 

Science  II  (one  semester) 3 

Drawing  and  Manual  Training  (one  semester)         ....  3 

Music  (vocal  and  instrumental) 1 

Gymnasium 2 

Observation  and  Practice 6 
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Thiud  Year. 


One  semester  devoted  to  Practice  Teaching. 

One  semester  devoted  to  Normal  School  Instruction  as  follows: 
Education  IV  —  Principles  and  History  of  Education    . 
Education    XI  —  Problems    of    Kindergarten    Education    and 

Educational  Research 

English  IV 

History  VIII 

Education  XII  —  Americanization 
Art  Appreciation  (one-half  semester) 
Music  (one  half  semester)    . 

Gymnasium 

Observation  and  Practice     . 


Periods  Per 
Week. 


The  enrollment  and  distribution  of  students  at  the  Teachers 
College  of  the  City  of  Boston  during  the  school  year  1923-24 
was  as  follows : 


Total  number  enrolled 

College  Coiu-ses: 

Juniors  transferred  (in  September  1922)  from  2d  j^ear 
of  Elementary'  Course 

Sophomores 

Freshmen 

Elementary  Course: 

Seniors         

Juniors 

Freshmen 

Kindergarten-Primary  Course : 

Seniors         

Juniors 

Freshmen 


464 


38 

47 

31 

—  116 


47 
102 
132 

13 
32 
22 


281 


67 


The  Faculty  of  the  College  during  the  past  school  year  com- 
prised a  head  master;  a  dean;  four  masters,  heads  of  depart- 
ments; one  junior  master;  eight  first  assistants,  heads  of 
departments;  nine  assistants;  one  assistant,  physical  training; 
one  assistant  instructor,  physical  training;  one  librarian,  and 
one  junior  assistant  assigned  from  the  Girls'  Latin  School. 

To  meet  the  demands  occasioned  by  increased  attendance 
of  students,  there  were  appointed  to  the  College  Faculty  in 
June,  1924,  the  following  additional  members:  one  master, 
head  of  department;  one  first  assistant,  head  of  department; 
three  junior  masters;  and  six  assistants,  one  of  whom  is  an 
adviser  of  women. 
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Course  in  Supervision  and  Administration. 

Among  the  Saturday  morning  courses  offered  at  the  Teachers 
College  during  the  year  1923-24,  was  one  in  supervision  and 
administration.  This  course  proved  to  be  very  popular, 
especially  to  teachers  aspiring  to  supervisoiy  or  administrative 
positions.  The  attendance  was  phenomenal,  certainly  a  high 
compliment  to  those  who  contributed  toward  its  success. 

The  course  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Gould, 
Assistant  Superintendent,  who  enlisted  the  cooperation  of  a 
group  of  teachers  and  administrators  in  the  school  system 
who  are  recognized  as  authorities,  both  theoretically  and 
practically.    These  served  as  instructors. 

At  the  request  of  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  Gould  presents 
the  following  statements  with  reference  to  the  course  in  ques- 
tion: 

When  the  problem  of  developing  a  course  for  supervisors 
and  prospective  supei-visors  was  assigned  to  me  it  seemed  that 
there  were  certain  large  problems  which  needed  to  be  studied 
with  considerable  care.  At  the  outset  it  was  apparent  that, 
even  in  the  very  recent  past,  supervision  had  dealt  largely 
with  the  mechanical  phases  of  school  organization  and  adminis- 
tration. 

There  is  abundant  literature  dealing  with  school  finance, 
school  construction,  school  curricula,  scientific  tests  and 
measures,  and  numerous  other  studies  on  the  structural  side  of 
the  work.  When,  however,  it  seemed  advisable  to  attack  the 
problem  of  detailed  analysis  of  the  technique  of  supervision,  it 
was  immediately  evident  that  we  were  approaching  a  field,  the 
surface  of  which  has  scarcely  been  scratched.  And  yet  the  need 
of  accurate  and  detailed  analysis  of  problems  of  class  room 
instruction  is  very  pressing  at  the  present  time.  If  our  chief 
responsibility  is  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  instruction, 
it  is  essential  that  we  supply  our  supervisory  force  with  definite 
objective  in  terms  of  worthwhile  teacher  and  pupil  activities  in 
place  of  the  more  general  terms,  such  as  tact,  personality, 
enthusiasm,  etc.,  so  commonly  used  in  our  attempts  to  evaluate 
teachers  and  teaching. 

With  this  principal  thought  as  a  guide  the  major  problem 
resolved  itself  into  a  group  of  rather  definite  studies  which 
should  be  undertaken.  These  include  a  specific  definition  of 
supervision,  the  development  of  satisfactoiy  standards  for 
supervisors,  the  problem  of  supervision  and  special  method. 
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the  relation  of  the  supervisor  to  the  teacher  and  principal,  the 
attitude  of  the  supervisor  in  the  class  room,  the  responsibility 
of  the  supervisor  for  acquainting  teachers  with  his  standards, 
the  definite  analysis  of  the  teaching  act,  the  applicability  of 
standards  to  different  subjects  of  study,  the  use  of  scientifically 
established  tests  as  aids  to  the  improvement  of  instruction, 
and  finally  the  essentials  of  a  good  teaching  lesson. 

The  teachers  taking  this  course  represented  practically 
every  type  of  school  throughout  the  city.  Hence,  to  make 
each  lecture  meet  a  concrete  situation,  expert  teachers  and 
administrators  were  selected  from  the  various  departments 
in  the  school  service  to  assist  in  the  work.  This  procedure 
broadened  and  clarified  the  scope  of  the  problem  of  teaching 
and  at  the  same  time  made  available  valuable  data  for 
the  development  of  definite  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
instruction. 

Of  necessity,  only  a  comparatively  small  group  can  study 
profitably  in  a  given  course;  but  in  order  to  make  the  results 
as  far-reaching  as  possible  many  of  those  selected  to  assist  in 
the  conduct  of  the  course  repeated  their  lectures  before  groups 
of  principals  and  teachers.  In  addition  to  this  the  "Boston 
Teachers'  News  Letter"  very  willingly  opened  its  pages  and 
published  many  of  the  lectures  given. 

With  the  permission  of  Assistant  Superintendent  Mary  C. 
Mellyn,  who  in  a  series  of  general  meetings  repeated  her  lecture 
before  large  groups  of  teachers,  representing  the  elementary, 
intermediate  and  high  schools,  I  am  submitting  her  plan  for 
the  improvement  of  teaching  technique  as  a  part  of  my  report 
in  order  that  it  may  be  available  to  eveiy  teacher  in  the  system. 

FOURTEEN-POINT  PlAN  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  TEACHING  TECHNIQUE. 

I.  Place.     (The  Class  room.) 

1.  Is  the  environment  of  the  class  organized  for  efficient  service? 

2.  Does  the  environment  contribute  to   the  training  of  right 

emotions? 

II.  Plan.     (The  Preparation.) 

1.  Does  the  Review  strengthen  and  enrich  the  background  of 

knowledge? 

2.  Are  the  Objectives  of  the  new  lesson  definite? 

3.  Does  Lesson-presentation  provide  opportunity  for  the  class  — 

a.  To  find  a  problem  to  be  answered  or  a  need  to  be  satisfied, 

b.  To  judge  values  and  organize  ideas, 

c.  To  master  facts, 

d.  To  correlate  with  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum  and 
with  life  today? 
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4.     Is  there  a  clear  understanding  of  the  next  step  in  Lesson 
Sequence? 

III.  Procedure  and  Participation.     (The  Teaching  Process.) 

1.  Is  the  class  a  social  unit? 

2.  Do  the  reactions  of  the  class    point  to    teacher-mastery  of 

lesson  technique? 

3.  Is  there  an  appeal  to  individual  capacities? 

4.  Does  the  lesson  emphasize  and  move  forward  right  life  atti- 

tudes? 
Posture,  speech,  etc., 

Co-operation,  courtesy,  independent  thinking,  industry, 
Courage  in  failure, 
Recognizing  and  speaking  the  truth. 

IV.  Product.     (The  Result.) 

1.  Are  individual  results  checked  up? 

2.  Does  product  give  new  light  on  child's  capacity? 

3.  Does  individual  pupil  vmderstand  how  to  correct  his  error? 

4.  Is  individual  maximum  effort  recognized  and  commended? 
Copyright,  December,  1923,  by  Mary  C.  Mellyn,  Assistant  Superinten- 
dent, Boston  Public  Schools. 

In  concluding  this  report  may  I  call  attention  to  the  following 
data : 

I.  Enrolment  according  to  schools  and  departments:  high  schools,  26; 
Trade  School,  1 ;  intermediate  schools,  16;  elementary  schools,  50;  Con- 
tinuation School,  14;  Department  of  Manual  Arts,  6;  Department  of 
Practice  and  Training,  1 ;  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance,  1 ;  total 
enrolment,  115. 

II.  Number  of  different  schools  and  departments  represented:  high 
schools,  8;  Trade  School,  1 ;  intermediate  schools,  10;  elementary  schools  > 
32;  Continuation  School,  1 ;  Department  of  Manual  Arts,  1 ;  Department 
of  Practice  and  Training,  1 ;  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance,  1 ; 
Clerical  School,  1 ;  total,  56. 

III.  Number  of  teachers  working  for  credit:  College  credit,  76; 
promotional  credit,  22;  tctal,  98. 

To  earn  college  credit  the  candidate,  in  addition  to  regular  attendance, 
was  obhged  to  submit  a  substantial  thesis  on  an  approved  subject  and 
earn  at  least  a  grade  of  B 

To  earn  promotional  credit  the  candidate,  in  addition  to  regular  attend- 
ance, was  obliged  to  submit  a  thesis  of  passing  grade. 

The  Training  ScHdOL  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts. 
For  manj^  years  this  school  has  been  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  source  of  supply  of  teachers  of  manual  training  and  of 
mechanic  arts  in  elementary  and  intermediate  grades.  Founded 
originally  by  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  and  after  her  death  carried 
on  for  a  time  by  her  heirs,  it  finally  in  1920  was  taken  over  tem- 
porarily by  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston. 
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Convinced  of  the  desirability  of  maintaining  such  a  school  as  a 
constituent  part  of  the  school  system,  the  School  Committee, 
under  date  of  July  14,  1924,  voted  to  take  control  of  the  school 
permanently,  and  accordingly  adopted  the  following  order : 

Ordered,  That  the  Superintendent  is  hereby  authorized  to  continue  the 
Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts,  said  school  to  be  conducted 
hereafter  in  connection  with  the  Department  of  Manual  Arts,  in  accordance 
with  the  general  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board. 

At  the  request  of  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  John  C.  Brodhead, 
Assistant  Superintendent  in  Charge,  has  submitted  the  following 
m^emorandum  with  reference  to  this  school  and  its  relation  to  che 
entire  system: 

Historical. 

This  school  was  started,  in  so  far  as  the  preparation  of 
teachers  was  concerned,  in  the  fall  of  1889  by  Mrs.  Quincy  A. 
Shaw,  who  supported  it  thereafter  until  her  death  on  February 
10,  1917.  It  was  housed  originally  in  the  Warren  Memorial 
Chapel  on  Warrenton  street  and  has  occupied  at  various  times 
quarters  in  the  Rice  School  and  in  the  North  Bennet  Street 
Industrial  School.  In  1912  it  was  removed  to  a  building  erected 
for  the  purpose  on  Harcourt  street  where  it  was  located  up  to  the 
time  when  the  city  began  to  operate  it  and  where  it  was  associ- 
ated in  its  last  years  with  the  School  of  Occupational  Therapy. 
After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Shaw  the  school  was  carried  on  by  the 
heirs  until  1920,  after  which  it  was  supported  for  one  year  by  the 
Alumni  and  thereafter  by  the  School  Department,  moving  to 
its  present  quarters  in  the  Parkman  School  in  October,  1922. 

The  director  of  the  school  from  the  time  of  its  inception  until 
his  death  in  1919  was  Gustav  Larsson,  who  had  been  trained  in 
the  sloyd  school  in  Naas,  Sweden.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
associate,  Josef  Sandberg,  who  is  at  present  in  charge  of  the 
school,  with  the  rank  of  Assistant  Director  of  Manual  Arts. 

The  first  class  graduated  from  the  school  in  1892  and  from 
time  to  time  there  were  graduated  under  private  auspices  over 
five  hundred  men  and  women  who  have  gone  forth  into  different 
states  of  the  Union  and  into  foreign  countries,  the  work  of  some 
extending  as  far  as  India  and  China. 

The  Place  of  this  School  in  the  System. 
A  large  number  of  our  manual  training  teachers  are  graduates 
of  this  school,  and  we  seem  to  have  no  other  source  available  for 
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new  teachers  except  in  the  case  of  trained  teachers  coming  from 
other  school  systems.  Moreover,  we  are  dependent  upon 
graduates  and  under-graduates  of  this  school  for  substitute  and 
temporary  service;  this  service  is  extended  even  to  the  high 
schools.  The  ordinary  manual  training  teacher  is  only  prepared 
in  woodworking.  This  school  trains  teachers  for  diversified 
handwork.  It  is  offering  courses  for  the  teachers  of  special 
classes,  and  is  prepared  to  offer  advanced  training  to  manual 
training  teachers  and  others  in  our  service.  Without  this 
school  many  shops  would  have  to  close  annually  for  lack  of 
temporary  and  regular  teachers. 

The  Courses  of  Study  Pursued. 
A  one-year  course  is  offered  for  adults  with  mature  experience 
and  a  two-year  course  for  young  and  less  experienced  people. 
Both  courses  include  woodworking,  printing  and  one  other  shop 
activity,  psychology,  educational  and  applied,  English,  shop 
mathematics,  mechanical  drawing  and  design.  One  thousand 
one  hundred  ten  hours  of  instruction  are  offered  annually  in 
observation  and  practice  teaching,  and  five  hundred  hours  of 
home  work  are  required. 

Students. 
All  are  required  to  have  at  least  a  high  school  education  and 
to  be  of  good  health  and  character,  and  to  have  at  least  applied 
for  first  papers  of  citizenship.  The  two-year  students  must 
have  had  some  school  training  in  handwork.  The  one-year 
students  are  largely  men  with  trade  background,  some  holding 
certificates  as  trade  teachers.  Some  of  the  students  have  been 
rehabilitation  men;  among  the  others  have  been  students  from 
Boston  and  from  other  New  England  towns  and  cities. 

Output  of  the  School. 
The  school  grants  a  diploma  which  does  not,  however,  entitle 
the  holders  to  teach  in  our  schools.  They  must  in  addition 
secure  the  required  amount  of  teaching  experience  and  take  the 
regular  examinations  for  qualification  under  XI  Special,  or 
the  industrial  certificates.  Thirty-five  have  been  graduated  in 
the  period  during  which  the  city  has  controlled  the  school. 
During  the  same  period  there  have  been  appointed  to  the  corps 
sixteen  new  teachers  of  whom  five  have  been  graduates  from  the 
school. 
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Suggestions. 

The  present  accommodations  are  one  room  on  the  upper  floor 
of  the  Parkman  School  building  and  one  on  the  lower  floor. 
It  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  little  more  space  and  more 
equipment  for  varied  activities,  including  a  reference  laboratory 
for  teachers  in  the  service,  all  more  conveniently  arranged  in 
one  floor,  with  more  dignified  appurtenances. 

It  would  also  be  desirable  to  have  additional  assistance. 
At  present  Mr.  Sandberg  carries  practically  the  whole  industrial 
load  himself.  The  other  members  of  the  service  who  are  as- 
signed to  the  school  teach  such  subjects  as  English,  psychology, 
design,  etc.  The  appointment  of  an  additional  permanent 
assistant,  rank  to  be  determined,  would  enable  Mr.  Sandberg 
to  better  correlate  his  training  school  with  the  work  throughout 
the  city  and  to  offer  improvement  courses  to  teachers  in  the 
service. 

Distribution  of  Time  Devoted  to  Major  Activities  as 
Reported  by  the  Assistant  Superintendents. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  was  originally  a  Board  of 
Supervisors,  and  its  duties  for  the  greater  part  consisted  of 
supervision  and  direction  of  the  work  of  teachers  in  the  schools. 
It  was  also  a  board  of  examiners  for  certification  of  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  the  service.  With  the  reorganization 
of  the  School  Committee  in  1905,  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
became  a  Board  of  Superintendents.  Its  duties  were  enlarged. 
Many  of  the  administrative  duties  previously  performed  by 
subcommittees  of  the  School  Committee  were  transferred  to 
the  Board  of  Superintendents.  Many  of  the  details  of  the 
Superintendent's  office  were  assigned  to  assistant  superin- 
tendents. The  development  of  high  schools,  intermediate 
schools,  vocational  and  continuation  schools,  and  the  various 
departments,  augmented  the  duties  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents. The  Board,  therefore,  is  doing  an  immeasurably 
larger  amount  of  work  than  it  did  twenty  years  ago.  Twenty 
years  ago  there  were  six  supervisors.  Today  there  are  only 
five  assistant  superintendents. 

It  should  be  said  on  the  other  hand,  however,  that  the 
work  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, has  become  better  systematized  during  this  period. 
Very  definite  assignments  are  made  to  each  assistant  super- 
intendent as  indicated  in  the  manual  of  the  School  Committee. 
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For  instance,  to  Mr.  Snow  are  assigned  the  major  problems 
connected  with  the  high  schools;  to  Mr.  Gould  those  of  the 
intermediate  schools;  to  Mr.  Rafter  those  of  the  six-grade 
schools ;  to  Miss  Mellyn  those  of  the  primary  and  kindergarten 
schools;  and  to  Mr.  Brodhead  the  vocational  schools,  manual 
arts  department,  etc.  These  five  assistant  superintendents, 
therefore,  sound  rather  harmoniously  the  administrative 
educational  gamut. 

The  Superintendent  recently  requested  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  to  indicate  the  proportional  amount 
of  time  devoted  to  their  major  activities.  From  a  summary 
of  their  reports  are  submitted  the  following  data : 

1.  The  proportional  amount  of  time  devoted  to  general 
office  duties  varies  from  24  per  cent  to  34  per  cent. 

2.  The  proportion  of  time  given  to  general  board  duties 
ranges  from  10  per  cent  to  12  per  cent. 

3.  Originally  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  gave 
the  greater  part  of  their  time  to  class-room  supervision.  A 
radical  departure  from  this  original  intent  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee is  indicated  by  the  replies  of  the  assistant  superintendents 
to  the  inquiry  concerning  the  proportional  amount  of  time 
given  for  inspection  and  supervision  of  schools  especially  as- 
signed to  them.  One  assistant  superintendent  reports  25  per 
cent,  another  24  per  cent,  two  report  20  per  cent,  while  one 
reports  only  10  per  cent  of  time  so  devoted.  The  average 
time,  therefore,  given  by  assistant  superintendents  to  super- 
vision and  inspection  is  a  little  less  than  one  day  a  week,  or  the 
full  time  of  one  person. 

4.  With  the  growth  of  the  school  system  the  duties  of  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  in  relation  to  certification  of  candi- 
dates for  original  entrance  into  the  service  have  multipUed. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
were  not  accustomed  to  visit  candidates  for  examination  and 
certification.  These  candidates  were  certificated  largely  upon 
the  results  of  their  academic  tests  and  a  "few  good  letters" 
of  recommendation  from  school  officials.  This  anomalous 
condition  no  longer  exists;  today  every  candidate  is  visited  in 
his  or  her  own  class  room,  or  is  invited  to  come  to  Boston  and 
give  a  demonstration  lesson  with  a  class  of  pupils  here.  This 
examination  of  actual  class-room  work  requires  considerable 
time,  but  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  estimating  a  teacher's 
work  and  worth.     Of  late  we  have  been  delegating  much  of 
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this  visitation  of  candidates  to  supervisors,  directors  and  other 
competent  persons.  The  Superintendent,  furthermore,  re- 
cently subdivided  among  the  assistant  superintendents  the 
re\'iew  of  candidates'  credentials  and  the  preliminary  details 
of  certification.  The  work  of  the  Board  has  thereby  been 
materially  reduced.  The  proportional  amount  of  time  devoted 
by  the  members  of  the  Board  to  examination  and  certification 
of  candidates  is  as  follows:  13  per  cent,  13.5  per  cent,  9  per 
cent,  12.5  per  cent  and  16.5  per  cent. 

5.  The  amount  of  work  undertaken  by  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents has  been  largely  increased  of  late,  owing  to  the 
extension  of  the  merit  system  to  promotion  of  candidates 
within  the  service.  The  proportionate  amount  of  time  devoted 
to  this  major  activity  is  as  follows:  23  per  cent,  28  per  cent, 
14.5  per  cent,  33  per  cent  and  26  per  cent.  In  these  percentages 
is  included  the  time  required  for  visitation  of  candidates, 
averaging  8  per  cent. 

The  following  data  are  illustrative  of  the  volume  of  work 
performed  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  in  connection  with 
examinations. 

The  number  of  candidates  examined  during  the  period  from 
April  1,  1923,  to  April  1,  1924,  was  as  follows: 

For  Certificates  of  Qualification 672 

For  Admission  to  Normal  School 263 

For  Admission  to  High  and  Latin  Schools 130 

Promotional  Examinations  (Maj^  and  December,  1923)        .       .  463 

Total 1,528 

The  number  of  candidates  rated  for  promotion  within  the 
service  during  the  same  period  was  as  follows: 

Assistant  Director  of  Household  Science  and  Arts  ....  4 

Head  of  Department  in  Mathematics 23 

Principal,  Day  Elementary  and  Day  Intermediate  Schools  .       .  57 

Head  of  Department  in  Science 20 

Head  of  Department  in  Household  Science  and  Arts     ...  5 

Head  of  Department  in  Woodworking 5 

Head  of  Department  in  Commercial  Branches        ....  37 

Head  of  Department  in  Modern  Foreign  Languages       ...  23 

Head  Master,  High  Schools 40 

Master's  Assistants  and  First  Assistants,  Elementary  Schools     .  52 

First  Assistants  in  Charge,  Elementary  Schools      ....  27 

Total 293 
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6.  The  Superintendent  for  some  time  has  been  strongly  of 
the  opinion  that  in  respect  to  these  examinational  duties  (4 
and  5  above)  relief  should  be  afforded  the  members  of  the 
Board.  Since  examinations  of  candidates  for  original  entrance 
into  the  service  has  become  rather  satisfactorily  standardized 
during  recent  years,  the  Superintendent  beheves  that  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  may  well  be  relieved  of  these  duties  al- 
together, reserving  to  itself  the  right  of  Ustening  to  appeals 
from  candidates,  and  of  correcting  errors  or  injustices.  It 
seems  further  that  many  of  the  details  of  rating  candidates 
for  promotion  within  the  service,  likewise,  might  be  perfomied 
by  some  other  agency  than  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 
Unquestionably  the  Board  of  Superintendents  for  the  im- 
mediate future  should  continue  to  develop  and  prepare  plans 
for  these  ratings  with  their  accustomed  care  and  good  judgment. 
Visitation  of  these  candidates  should  be  made  also  by  the 
members  of  the  Board,  and  final  action  in  the  Hsting  of  candi- 
dates should  be  included  among  the  duties  of  the  Board; 
but  all  the  mechanical  details  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
interviews  with  disappointed  candidates  might  well  be  under- 
taken by  others. 

In  this  comiection,  therefore,  the  Superintendent  recom- 
mends for  the  careful  consideration  of  the  School  Committee 
the  advisability  of  appointing  two  assistants  (one  man  and 
one  woman)  to  co-operate  with  the  chief  examiner;  that  these 
three  persons  constitute  a  board  of  examiners  with  the  chief 
examiner  as  the  chairman,  and  that  their  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities be  clearly  defined  by  action  of  the  School  Com- 
mittee. 

7.  The  Board  of  Apportionment  comprises  the  Business 
Agent,  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  Rafter  and  Mr.  Brodhead. 
Mr.  Rafter  reports  6  per  cent  of  his  time,  and  Mr.  Brodhead 
5  per  cent  on  Board  of  Apportionment  duties.  Mr.  Rafter 
reports  3  per  cent  and  Mr.  Brodhead  6  per  cent  on  budgetary 
matters.  Mr.  Brodhead  Hkewise  reports  5  per  cent  of  his 
time  on  work  connected  with  plans  for  school  buildings,  1  per 
cent  on  work  connected  with  the  maintenance  budget  and  1 
per  cent  on  assignment  of  portables.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Brodhead  devotes  about  18  per  cent  of  his  time  to 
services  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Apportionment,  including 
preparation  of  budgetary  items  and  review  of  plans  for  new 
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school  buildings.     Clearly  this  is  a  disproportionate  amount 
of  time,  but  the  contribution  made  is  exceedingly  important. 

8.  There  are  various  other  activities  reported  by  the 
assistant  superintendents,  but  the  foregoing  are  those  of 
greatest  significance  in  relation  to  the  present  study. 

9.  Perhaps  there  is  another  point  of  view  worthy  of  con- 
sideration by  the  School  Committee.  The  Board  of  Super- 
intendents has  become  very  largely  an  administrative  body. 
The  Superintendent  is  in  constant  communication  with  this 
Board  in  its  advisory  capacity.  In  the  making  of  ehgible 
lists  for  appointment,  for  instance,  and  in  Hsts  for  promotion 
the  Board  of  Superintendents  practically  recommends,  through 
the  agency  of  the  Superintendent,  candidates  for  appointment 
and  promotion.  To  be  effective,  this  Board  should  not  be 
too  large  or  too  small. 

The  Superintendent  is  not  convinced  that  the  School  Com- 
mittee is  justified  at  the  present  time  in  attempting  to  model 
its  educational  administrative  machinery  after  that  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  New  York's  system  of  schools  comprises 
a  small  board  of  associate  superintendents,  with  the  superin- 
tendent as  chairman;  subordinate  to  this  board  of  associate 
superintendents  there  is  a  board  of  assistant  superintendents 
made  up  of  quite  a  large  number  of  men  and  women  expert 
in  supervision  and  administration  who  serve  as  educational 
field  marshals.  It  may  be  impracticable  at  the  present  moment 
to  estabUsh  in  Boston  another  group  of  school  officials,  but  it 
is  not  unhkely  that  as  Boston  expands  territorially,  and  event- 
ually becomes  (as  it  seems  destined)  the  center  of  a  federation 
of  towns  and  cities,  some  future  school  committee  may  find  it 
wise  and  necessary  to  adopt  an  educational  administrative 
regime  somewhat  similar  to  that  existing  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

BoAED  OF  Examiners. 

The  foregoing  memoranda  relating  to  the  major  activities  of 
the  Board  of  Superintendents  were  submitted  by  the  Super- 
intendent to  the  School  Committee,  and  this  latter  body  after 
giving  thoughtful  attention  to  the  contents  of  the  report 
formally  authorized  the  establishment  of  a  board  of  examiners, 
to  comprise  the  present  chief  examiner  and  two  additional 
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members.  In  brief,  this  new  board  will  be  responsible  for  the 
examination,  visitation,  certification  and  rating  of  all  candidates 
for  original  entrance  into  the  service,  for  all  promotional  exam- 
inations, and  for  examinations  of  candidates  for  admission  to 
the  high  schools  and  to  the  Teachers  College.  It  seems  advis- 
able, however,  that  the  ratings  of  candidates  for  promotion 
within  the  service  should  remain  under  the  control  of  the  Board 
of  Superintendents  until  the  plans  for  these  ratings  shall  have 
become  more  completely  matured  and  systematized;  many  of 
the  details  connected  with  this  type  of  examination,  however, 
in  the  future  will  be  managed  by  the  Board  of  Examiners.  It 
is  confidently  expected  that  the  creation  of  this  new  board  will 
give  substantial  and  much  needed  relief  to  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents. 

The  rules  governing  this  new  board,  adopted  by  the  School 
Committee,  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  Board  of  Examiners  shall  comprise  three  members.     The  Chief 

Examiner  shall  be  chairman. 

2.  All  the  powers  and  duties  at  present  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Super- 

intendents with  reference  to  the  examination,  visitation,  certifica- 
tion and  rating  of  candidates  for  original  entrance  into  the  service 
(excepting  candidates  for  supervisory  or  administrative  positions) 
shall  be  transferred  to  and  be  performed  by  the  Board  of  Examiners: 
provided,  however,  that  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  may 
be  reviewed  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

3.  All  the  powers  and  duties  at  present  exercised  by  the  Board  of  Super- 

intendents with  reference  to  the  examination,  visitation,  certifica- 
tion and  rating  of  candidates  for  supervisory  or  administrative 
positions,  and  with  reference  to  admissions  to  the  Teachers  College 
of  the  City  of  Boston,  to  the  high  and  Latin  schools,  or  to  any  other 
school  or  course  authorized  by  the  School  Committee,  shall  be 
transferred  to  and  performed  by  the  Board  of  Examiners;  provided, 
however,  that  the  Board  of  Examiners  shall  report  the  results  of 
such  examinations  with  recommendations  to  the  Board  of  Super- 
intendents for  final  action.  The  same  procedure  likewise  shall 
obtain  with  reference  to  all  promotional  examinations  required  by 
the  regulations  of  the  School  Committee. 

4.  The  Board  of  Examiners  shall  give  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents 

such  assistance  as  may  be  required  in  connection  ^v-ith  the  prepara- 
tion of  eligible  lists  of  candidates  for  promotion  within  the  service; 
the  responsibility  for  the  preparation  of  these  lists,  however,  shall 
be  vested  exclusively  in  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

5.  The  Board  of  Examiners  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be 

assigned  by  the  Superintendent. 
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Promotional  Examinations;    Ratings  of  Candidates  for 

Promotion. 

In  the  preceding  discussions  references  are  made  (a.)  to 
Promotional  Examinations,  and  (&.)  to  Ratings  of  Candidates 
for  Promotion  within  the  Service.  In  order  that  the  reader  may 
not  be  confused,  the  following  paragraphs  are  intended  to 
distinguish  between  these  two  phrases. 

(a.)  Promotional  examinations  are  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  School  Committee  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  efficiency  of  teachers  permanently 
in  the  service.  All  such  teachers,  except  principals  and  mem- 
bers of  the  supervising  staff,  must  pass  a  first  promotional  exam- 
ination before  the  second  anniversary  of  the  date  of  the  begin- 
ning of  their  service.  Teachers  who  successfully  pass  the  first 
promotional  examination  shall  be  advanced  in  salary  in  accord- 
ance with  their  respective  salary  schedules.  Teachers  who  fail 
to  pass  successfully  the  first  promotional  examination  shall  be 
given  another  year  of  trial,  and  if  they  fail  to  pass  successfully 
this  first  promotional  examination  on  two  successive  occasions 
their  service  shall  be  terminated.  Teachers  who  have  success- 
fully met  the  requirements  for  this  first  promotional  examination 
shall  be  required  to  pass  a  second  promotional  examination 
before  the  sixth  anniversaiy  of  the  date  upon  which  they  began 
sei-vice,  as  a  prerequisite  to  further  advancement  on  the  salary 
schedule  of  their  respective  ranks.  Teachers  who  elect  not  to 
take  such  examination  shall  remain  on  the  salaiy  they  were 
receiving  immediately  preceding  the  sixth  anniversaiy  of  the 
date  of  the  beginning  of  their  service. 

(&.)  Ratings  of  Candidates  for  Promotion  within  the  Service. — 
During  the  superintendency  of  Mr.  Thompson,  the  Board  of 
Superintendents  was  requested  to  aiTange  in  the  order  of  merit 
the  names  of  all  teachers  in  the  service  holding  the  elementary 
school  master's  certificate  and  who  were  eligible  thereby  for 
appointment  to  an  elementary  school  principalship. 

It  was  considered  inadvisable  to  require  academic  tests  of 
these  candidates  concerning  whom  so  much  information  was 
available.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  thought  best  to  define  and 
evaluate  certain  measurable  objective  experiences  of  the 
candidates.  For  instance,  it  was  decided  to  establish  definite 
credits  for  success  in  class-room  teaching  and  in  administrative 
or  executive  fields,  for  academic  and  pedagogical  preparation, 
for  personal  interest  and  growth,  and  so  forth.     The  plan  as 
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drafted  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  was  submitted  to  ttie 
group  of  candidates  and  received  tentative  approval.  Candi- 
dates then  were  invited  to  submit  to  the  Board  of  Superintend- 
ents verifiable  evidence  of  their  accomplishments  and  experi- 
ences, in  accordance  with  the  approved  plan.  Having  all  the 
evidence  before  it,  the  Board  of  Superintendents  prepared  a 
merit  list  and  submitted  it  to  the  Superintendent  on  June  2, 
1919. 

The  virtue  of  such  a  method  of  making  promotions  became 
immediately  apparent.  It  stimulated  candidates  to  depend 
for  preferment  upon  their  own  preparation,  ability  and  skill, 
rather  than  upon  capiicious  Fates.  The  service  came  to  respect 
these  rated  lists  and  to  consider  them,  on  the  whole,  fair  and  just 
and  desirable.  Accordingly,  this  merit  system  of  promotion 
is  being  rapidly  extended  to  include  all  large  groups  of  teachers 
who  are  seeking  advancement  to  high  positions.  The  life  of 
these  lists  is  uniformly  three  years.  Wlien  one  expires,  a  revi- 
sion is  made  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

The  following  named  lists  are  in  existence  at  the  present  time ; 
appointments  are  made  from  these  as  vacancies  occur  in  the 
positions  indicated : 

Head  Master,  Latin  and  Day  High  Schools. 

Principal,  Day  Elementary  and  Day  Intermediate  Schools. 

Assistant  Director  of  Household  Science  and  Arts. 

Head  of  Department  in  English,  Latin  and  Day  High  Schools. 

Head  of  Department  in  History,  Latin  and  Day  High  Schools. 

Head  of  Department  in  Mathematics,  Latin  and  Day  High  Schools. 

Head  of  Department  in  Science,  Latin  and  Day  High  Schools. 

Head  of  Department  in  Modern  Foreign  Languages,  French,  Spanish, 

German,  in  Latin  and  Day  High  Schools. 
Head  of  Department  in  Commercial  Branches,  Day  High  Schools. 
Head  of  Department  in  Household  Science,  Day  High  Schools. 
Head  of  Department  in  Woodworking,  Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 
Master's  Assistant,  Day  Elementary  and  Day  Intermediate  Schools. 
First  Assistant,  Kindergarten. 

Courses  of  Study,  Original  or  Revised. 
Advocacy  of  the  intermediate  school  was  based  upon  sound 
educational  philosophy.  It  recognized  the  needs  of  adolescent 
or  preadolescent  pupils  and  sought  through  modification  of 
scholastic  programs  and  educational  procedure  to  provide  ways 
and  means  for  satisfying  these  needs  and  of  giving  expression 
to  the  capabilities  and  aspirations  of  individual  children. 
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Slowly,  this  philosophy,  tested  by  experience  in  the  class 
room,  is  becoming  clarified  and  crystallized.  It  is  reflected 
less  perhaps  in  mechanical  organization  than  in  the  recon- 
struction of  the  content  of  courses  of  study.  In  this  reorganiza- 
tion of  curricula  and  of  methods  of  instruction,  the  teachers  of 
Boston  have  been  very  alert  and  progressive.  Nor  is  this 
forward  outlook  confined  to  those  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  intermediate  schools.  Various  councils  of  teachers  in 
all  grades  of  instruction  are  constantly  engaged  in  adjusting 
courses  of  study  to  the  actual  demands  of  pupils.  These  co- 
operative and  contributory  efforts  of  teachers  are  reflected  in 
the  following  list  of  courses  of  study  that  have  been  either 
fashioned  originally  or  carefully  revised  during  the  past  school 
year: 

Courses  of  Study  in  French:  First  Unit  —  For  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Grades  oj  Intermediate  Schools  and  Classes  or  First 
Year  Classes  in  High  Schools;  Second  Unit  —  For  Ninth 
Grades  of  Intermediate  Schools  or  Second  Year  Classes  in 
High  Schools;  Third  Unit  —  For  Second  or  Third  Year 
Classes  in  High  Schools;  Fourth  Unit  —  For  Third  or 
Fourth  Year  Classes  in  High  Schools. 

The  purpose  of  these  courses  of  study,  which  are  revisions 
of  former  courses,  is  to  ensure  a  continuous  and  uninterrupted 
progress  in  the  study  of  French  from  the  time  it  is  begun  in  the 
seventh  grade  of  the  intermediate  schools  until  it  is  completed 
in  the  higher  grades.  These  courses  have  been  prepared  by  a 
council  of  representative  teachers  from  all  the  grades  concerned. 

Courses  oj  Study  in  Spanish:    First  Unit  —  For  Seventh  and 

Eighth  Grades  of  Intermediate  Schools  and  Classes  or  First 

Year  Classes  in  High  Schools;    Second  Unit  —  For  Ninth 

Grades  of  Intermediate  Schools  or  Second  Year  Classes  in 

High  Schools;    Third   Unit  —  For  Second  or  Third  Year 

Classes  in  High  Schools;    Fourth    Unit  —  For   Third  or 

Fourth  Year  Classes  in  High  Schools. 

These  courses,  similarly,  have  been  built  up  unit  by  unit, 

until  now  the  work  is  progressive  from  the  seventh  grade  onward 

through  the  high  school,  and  the  authors  of  the  courses  are 

teachers  selected  in  the  same  manner  as  those  who  revised  the 

courses  in  French. 
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Course  of  Study  in  Mathematics:  First  Unit  —  For  Seventh  and 
Eighth  Grades  of  Intermediate  Schools  and  Classes;  Second 
Unit  —  For  Ninth  Grades  of  Intermediate  Schools  or  for 
First  Year  Classes  in  High  Schools. 

The  different  units  for  the  study  of  related  mathematics 
are  being  constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  those  in  modern 
foreign  languages,  in  order  to  preserve  continuity  of  work 
throughout  all  the  grades.  Here,  likewise,  the  reconstruction 
of  content  of  courses  and  of  methods  of  instruction  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  council  representing  all  grades  of  work  above  the 
sixth. 

Course  of  Study  in  Latin:  First  Unit  —  For  Ninth  Grade  Classes; 
Second  Unit  —  For  Tenth  Grade. 

These  courses  have  been  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as 
indicated  with  reference  to  modern  foreign  languages  and 
mathematics. 

Outline  of  Work  in  History  for  Grades  VII  and  VIII. 
This  outhne  has  been  prepared  by  a  council  on  civics,  on 
history,  and  on  geography  for  intermediate  schools.  This 
council  is  composed  of  representative  teachers  from  the  Teachers 
College,  the  high  schools,  the  intermediate  schools,  and  the 
elementary  schools. 

Course  of  Study  in  Science  for  Grade  X  —  Biology. 

This  course,  likewise  arranged  by  a  council  of  teachers,  is 
supplementary  to  the  pamphlets  on  science  for  intermediate 
grades  that  were  published  during  the  school  year  1922-23. 
The  council,  in  the  preface  to  this  course,  says,  "As  presented 
it  gives  opportunity  to  correlate  the  biology  of  the  tenth  grade 
with  the  science  work  of  the  intermediate  grades.  The  teachers 
are  expected  to  know  the  pamphlets  of  the  VII-IX  grades. " 

.     Course  of  Study  for  the  Evening  High  Schools. 

This  is  a  revision  of  the  former  course  and  includes  an  outline 
of  the  work  to  be  undertaken  in  the  reorganized  Central  Evening 
High  School.  Reference  is  made  to  this  course  in  the  report  of 
the  Director  of  Evening  Schools. 
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Courses  in  Science  for  Co-operative  Classes  in  Day  High  Schools 
(Agriculture,  Automobile,  Electricity,  Metal  Trades,  Wood- 
working) . 
This  is  an  original  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  council  to  out- 
line the  science  requirements  for  the  classes  enumerated  above. 
It  indicates  that  those  responsible  for  co-operative  industrial 
work  in  our  schools  have  arrived  at  the  stage  where  they  can 
express  with  considerable  definiteness  what  reasonably  may  be 
required  of  pupils. 

Course  of  Study  in  English  for  Co-operative  Courses  in  Day  High 

Schools. 
This  outline  of  work  is  the  product  of  a  subcommittee  ap- 
pointed by  the  EngHsh  Council  for  High  Schools,  assisted  by 
certain  representatives  of  the  Manual  Arts  Department. 

Special  Syllabus  in  Art  for  High  Schools. 

This  syllabus  was  made  by  the  committee  on  courses  of 
study  of  the  Manual  Arts  Council,  representing  six  of  the  high 
schools  of  the  city. 

Special  Syllabus  in  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  for  Grades 
IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII. 
This  document  was  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Manual 
Arts. 

Special  Syllabus  —  Shopwork:    Manual  Training,  Grades  VI, 
VII,  VIII,  IX;   Mechanic  Arts,  Grades  VII,  VIII,  IX; 
Prevocational,  Grades  VI,  VII,  VIII. 
This  is  a  revision  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Manual 

Arts. 

Outline  in  Merchandising  and  Special  Syllabus  in  Salesmanship 
for  Grades  XI  and  XII. 
The  authors  of  this  course  of  study  are  the  commercial 
coordinator  and  representatives  of  several  of  the  high  schools, 
of  the  Continuation  School  and  of  the  intermediate  schools. 
The  council  was  assisted  in  its  work  by  a  representative  of  the 
Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education. 
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Boston  Word  List,  A  Combined  Spelling  and  Vocabulary  List  for 
Use  in  Grades  IV-VIIIf  inclusive.    New  Boston  Spelling 
List,  A  Graded  List  of  Words  Required  to  be  Taught  in 
Grades  IV-VIII,  Inclusive. 
These  contributions  to  the  teaching  of  spelHng  were  pre- 
sented by  a  council  of  teachers,  of  which  Mr.  Charles  M.  Lam- 
prey, Principal  of  the  Martin  District,  is  chairman. 

Boston  Reading  Lists. 
This  is  a  revision  of  the  List  of  Books  for  Home  Reading 
adapted  to  pupils  in  intermediate  and  in  high  schools.     The 
revision  was  made  by  a  committee  of  heads  of  departments  of 
Enghsh  in  high  schools. 

Course  in  Citizenship  through  Character  Development,  Grades  I- 
VIII,  Inclusive. 
The  course  is  discussed  in  detail  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

Sabbatical  Leaves  of  Absence. 

The  regulations  of  the  School  Committee  provide  that : 

Section  307.  1.  The  Superintendent  may  grant,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Board,  leaves  of  absence  to  teachers  and  naembers  of  the 
supervising  staff.  ...  for  study  and  travel  or  for  rest,  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  one  year.  .  .  .  Teachers  and  members  of  the  supervising 
staff  become  eligible  for  a  leave  of  absence  for  study  and  travel  after  the 
completion  of  seven  years  of  service,  and  for  leave  of  absence  for  rest  after 
twenty  years  of  service  in  the  schools  of  the  City  of  Boston.     .     .     . 

2.  Teachers  and  members  of  the  supervising  staff  to  whom  leave  of 
absence  for  study  and  travel  may  be  granted  shall  regularly  report  in 
writing  to  the  Superintendent,  in  such  form  as  he  may  determine,  the 
manner  in  which  the  leave  of  absence  is  employed.     .     .     . 

3.  Teachers  and  members  of  the  supervising  staff  to  whom  leave  of 
absence  is  granted  .  .  .  shall  file  with  the  Superintendent  an  agree- 
ment in  writing,  binding  them  to  remain  in  the  service  of  the  Board  for 
three  years  after  the  expii-ation  of  such  leave  of  absence,  or,  in  case  of 
resignation  within  three  years,  to  refund  to  the  Board  such  proportion  of 
the  amount  paid  them  for  the  time  included  in  the  leave  of  absence  as  the 
unexpired  portion  of  said  three  years  may  bear  to  the  entire  three  years. 

It  is  further  provided  in  the  regulations  that  teachers  granted 
leave  of  absence  for  rest  or  for  study  and  travel  shall  receive 
during  their  year's  absence  one  half  of  their  regular  salary. 

Numerous  inquiries  have  arisen  from  time  to  time  concern- 
ing the  conditions  under  which  leaves  of  absence  may  be  granted 
to  teachers  and  to  members  of  the  supervising  staff.     It  seemed 
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desirable,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  prepared  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  service  a  clearer  definition  of  what  a  sabbatical 
leave  implies,  the  circumstances  under  which  it  may  be  granted, 
and  the  obligations  imposed  upon  teachers  relative  to  the  dis- 
position of  their  time  and  the  acceptance  of  payment  for  serv- 
ices during  this  period  of  absence. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents,  accordingly,  was  requested 
to  make  an  interpretation  of  the  precedents  and  the  practices 
governing  the  granting  of  sabbatical  leaves  and  to  submit  the 
results  of  their  study  in  the  form  of  a  circular  of  information 
for  the  instruction  of  the  teaching  corps.  The  following  sug- 
gestive report  was  presented  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents 
and  secured  the  approval  of  the  School  Committee : 

In  reference  to  persons  employed  by  a  municipality,  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  cannot  approve  the  view  that  sab- 
batical leave  is  in  the  nature  of  a  bonus  for  service  previously 
rendered.  Even  leave  of  absence  for  rest  after  twenty  years 
of  service  contemplates,  in  general,  future  service  made  more 
effective  by  the  period  of  rest.  The  Board  believes  that  a 
sabbatical  year  for  study  or  for  study  and  travel  is  justifiable 
only  as  a  means  for  improving  the  w^ork  of  the  teacher,  and  that 
payments  made  from  public  funds  during  the  period  of  absence 
involve  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  recipient  to  retui'n  full 
value  in  preparation  for  a  future  service  more  effective  than 
that  which  could  be  rendered  without  the  sabbatical  leave. 
This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  requirements  that  those  to  whom 
leave  of  absence  for  study  or  for  study  and  travel  is  granted 
shall  report  regularly  to  the  Superintendent  and  shall  agree  to 
remain  in  the  service  of  the  School  Committee  for  three  years 
after  the  expiration  of  the  leave  of  absence. 

Just  what  constitutes  effective  preparation  for  better  future 
service  cannot  be  specifically  defined  in  advance  without  danger 
of  eventual^  impairing  the  usefulness  of  the  privilege.  The 
Board,  therefore,  believes  it  advisable  that  certain  general 
conditions  should  be  established,  leaving  their  application  in 
any  specific  instance  to  be  determined  by  the  Superintendent 
or  the  School  Committee. 

The  following  questions  arise : 

1.     In  what  Ratio  Should  ''Study"  and  "Travel"  Combine? 
No  general  answer  can  be  given.     The  study  maj^  aim  at 
greater  knowledge  of  a  subject,  may  deal  with  methods  of 
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teaching  a  particular  subject,  or  may  be  an  investigation  of 
some  problem  of  educational  theory  or  practice. 

Such  study  may  require  considerable  travel,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  modern  language  teacher  who  desires  residence  in  a  foreign 
country,  a  teacher  of  history  who  wishes  to  visit  historic  sites, 
a  student  of  administration  who  would  compare  the  organiza- 
tion and  personnel  of  the  school  systems  in  different  cities  or 
states;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  effectively  prosecuted 
with  very  little  travel,  as  in  the  case  of  a  student  of  mathematics 
who  may  find  at  a  neighboring  university  the  courses  that  he 
needs. 

2.    May  a  Teacher  Accept  Compensation  for  Work  Done  During 

his  Leave  of  Absence? 

It  seems  fair  to  demand  that  the  teacher  on  leave  of  absence 
shall  not  devote  to  gainful  occupation  of  no  educational  value 
to  himself  any  larger  portion  of  his  time  than  he  would  use  for 
a  similar  purpose  if  he  were  teaching. 

For  example:  A  teacher  in  the  regular  service  may  give 
private  lessons  on  Saturday  or  in  the  evening;  he  may  teach 
in  an  evening  school  during  the  winter;  and  if  a  teacher  on 
leave  needs  such  supplementary  income  and  can  do  the  work 
without  interference  with  the  successful  perforaiance  of  the 
study  for  which  he  was  granted  leave  of  absence,  it  would 
appear  permissible  for  him  to  accept  such  employment,  subject 
to  certain  restrictions  defined  later  in  this  report. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  recommends  that  a  teacher 
absent  on  sabbatical  leave  shall  secure  the  written  approval  of 
the  Superintendent  before  accepting  any  employment  involving 
a  substantial  compensation.  A  teacher  of  modern  languages 
or  of  history  might  travel  abroad  in  charge  of  a  pupil  and 
receive  substantial  compensation  for  a  service  that  would  not 
interfere  with  the  purpose  of  the  sabbatical  leave;  a  teacher  of 
an  industrial  subject  might  work  to  advantage  in  an  industrial 
establishment,  getting  the  trade  viewpoint  from  the  inside. 
In  all  such  instances,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  the  Super- 
intendent's approval  should  be  secured  in  advance,  and  approval 
should  be  witheld  if  the  employment  appears  to  demand  too 
large  a  portion  of  the  applicant's  time  or  seems  to  interfere 
with  the  purpose  for  which  the  leave  is  granted. 
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S.  May  a  Teacher  Devote  a  Part  of  his  Leave  of  Absence  to 
Literary  Work? 
Such  work  may  involve  study  and  research  of  the  most 
valuable  kind,  but,  like  other  gainful  occupations  it  should  have 
the  approval  of  the  Superintendent,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  period  for  which  leave  is  granted  should  be  reserved  for 
travel,  directed  study,  or  other  forms  of  unpaid  professional 
improvement. 

4-    Is  it  Proper  to  Grant  Sabbatical  Leave  to  a  Teacher  Whose 

Intention  is  to  Get  a  Degree  and  then  Seek  Promotion  to  a 

Higher  and  More  Lucrative  Place  in  the  Service? 

At  first  thought  it  might  seem  that  such  study  should  be 

carried  on  entirely  at  the  teacher's  expense,  since  he  expects 

to  receive  a  higher  salary  as  a  result  of  his  study.     On  the 

other  hand,  the  city  needs  the  best  service  it  can  get  in  all 

positions,  and  it  costs  no  more  to  promote  one  of  its  own  teachers 

and  put  a  new  employee  into  the  lower  position  than  it  would 

cost  to  pay  the  higlier  salaiy  to  a  new  employee.     The  Board, 

therefore,  advises  that  sabbatical  leave  be  granted  whenever  it 

promises  to  result  in  better  service  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  makes  the  following  suggestions : 

1.  That  during  leave  of  absence  paid  employment  not  directly  in  the  line 

of  professional  growth  shall  never  exceed  the  amount  which  a  teacher 
might  reasonably  undertake  in  addition  to  his  usual  school  work 
during  regular  employment. 

2.  That  a  teacher  shall  devote  at  least  half  the  time  for  which  leave  is 

granted  to  study  or  to  study  and  travel  that  is  directly  related  to  his 
professional  gro'O'th  and  involves  little  or  no  material  advantage  to 
him. 

3.  That  a  teacher  while  absent  on  sabbatical  leave  shall  receive  no  com- 

pensation from  the  School  Committee  other  than  his  sabbatical  pay. 

4.  That  no  particular  task  involving  compensation  of  more  than  10  per 

cent  of  his  sabbatical  pay  shall  be  undertaken  by  the  teacher  during 
his  leave  of  absence,  without  written  permission  from  the  Superin- 
tendent. 

Plan  for  the  Re-entrance  of  Teachers  to  the  Service. 
Teachers  who  voluntarily  retire  from  the  service  are  privi- 
leged to  re-enter  within  a  period  of  six  years  subsequent  to  re- 
tirement under  certain  conditions  specified  in  the  regulations 
and  in  the  practices  of  the  School  Committee.  Teachers  who 
have  been  out  of  the  service  beyond  this  six-year  period  but 
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who  are  under  forty  years  of  age  and  are  unmarried  or  widowed, 
may  be  examined  for  certification  like  all  candidates  for 
original  appointment. 

Occasionally  a  former  teacher  in  the  Boston  public  schools 
who  has  passed  her  fortieth  birthday  and  who  also  has  been 
out  of  the  service  more  than  six  years,  finds  herself  dependent 
upon  her  own  resources  financially  and  desires  to  re-enter  the 
Boston  service  and  again  make  teaching  her  profession.  Here- 
tofore such  a  teacher  has  been  excluded;  there  has  been  no 
provision  for  permanent  appointment.  Repeatedly,  the  School 
Committee  has  discussed  the  advisability  of  authorizing  the 
reinstatement  of  teachers  of  this  group  but  has  never  felt 
justified  in  taking  favorable  action. 

During  the  past  year,  this  much  debated  topic  agam  came 
forward  for  review,  and  after  careful  consideration  the  School 
Committee  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  re-entry  of  a 
small  number  of  mature  women  who  previously  had  been 
successful  teachers,  would,  on  the  whole,  prove  profitable  to 
the  school  system.  This  decision  of  the  committee  was  influ- 
enced somewhat  by  the  fact  that  recent  amendments  to  the 
Teachers'  Pension  Act  seem  to  remove  the  objection  here- 
tofore raised  that  the  re-entrance  of  teachers  over  forty 
years  of  age  would  impinge  upon  the  pension  rights  of  other 
teachers. 

In  arriving  at  a  final  solution  of  this  problem,  the  School 
Committee,  furthermore,  was  assisted  by  a  report  regarding  the 
re-entrance  of  such  teachers  that  was  presented  by  the  Board 
of  Superintendents.     This  report  reads  as  follows: 

At  the  present  time  there  is  but  one  provision  for  re-entry,  without 
examination  and  appointment  from  an  eligible  list,  as  follows: 

"Sect.  266.  1  .  .  .  provided,  that  those  who  voluntarily  retire 
from  the  service  may,  within  a  period  of  six  years  from  the  first  day  of 
January  next  following  the  date  of  their  resignation,  be  reappointed  to 
a  position  of  the  same  grade  or  rank,  or  to  a  position  of  equivalent  or  lower 
rank  to  that  held  at  the  date  of  retirement;  and  provided  further,  that 
such  a  person  is  nominated  uith  the  approval  of  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent in  charge,  by  a  principal  in  whose  school  there  is  a  vacancy  which 
such  person  is  qualified  to  fill." 

A  teacher  or  member  of  the  supervising  staff  who  has  been  out  of  per- 
manent service  for  more  than  the  six-year  period  above  described,  may 
up  to  the  time  of  her  fortieth  birthday,  return  to  permanent  service  by 
passing  the  required  certificate  examinations  and  obtaining  a  place  upon 
the  regularly  established  ehgible  lists  sufficiently  high  to  warrant  appoint- 
ment.    Beyond  the  thirtieth  day  of  June  following  the  fortieth  birthday, 
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there  is  no  avenue  of  re-entry  for  a  teacher  or  member  of  the  supervising 
staflf  who  has  been  out  of  service  for  more  than  the  six-year  period. 

The  Board  of  Superintendents  now  suggests  the  establishment  of  two 
additional  types  of  re-entrants : 

I.     Re-entrants  to  permanent  service  after  the   fortieth  birthday,  and 

up  to  and  including  the  fiftieth  birthday. 
II.     Re-entrants  to  temporary  service  after  the  fiftieth  birthday,  and  up 
to  and  including  the  fifty-fifth  birthday;    the  conditions  for  each 
group  to  be  as  follows: 

I.     Re-entrants  to  Permanent  Service  After  the  FoRTrETH  Birth- 
day AND  UP  to  and  Including  the  Fiftieth  Birthday. 

1.  Candidates  shall  previously  have  held  a  permanent  position  in  the 
day  school  service. 

2.  Candidates  shall  have  passed  their  fortieth  birthday,  and  shall  not 
have  passed  their  fiftieth  birthday. 

3.  Candidates  shall  be  financially  dependent  upon  their  own  resources. 

4.  Candidates  shall  be  eligible  for  appointment  only  to  the  rank  in 
which  they  were  serving  at  the  time  of  resignation,  or  to  an  equivalent  or 
lower  rank,  and  shall  have  successfully  passed  the  regular  prescribed 
examinations  for  the  certificate  covering  such  service,  and  obtained  a 
place  upon  the  regularly  established  eligible  lists  for  such  certificates,  in 
accordance  with  the  results  of  such  examinations. 

5.  Candidates  re-entering  the  service  shall  be  placed  upon  the  mini- 
mum salary  of  their  respective  ranks. 

II.     Re-entrants  to  Temporary  Service  After  the  Fiftieth  Birth- 
day AND  UP  to  and  Including  the  Fifty-fifth  Birthday. 

1.  Candidates  shall  previously  have  held  a  permanent  position  in  the 
day  school  service. 

2.  Candidates  shall  have  passed  their  fiftieth  birthday,  and  shall  not 
have  passed  their  fifty-fifth  birthday. 

3.  Candidates  shall  be  financially  dependent  upon  their  own  resources. 

4.  Candidates  shall  be  eligible  for  appointment  only  to  the  rank  in 
which  they  were  serving  at  the  time  of  resignation,  or  to  an  equivalent 
or  lower  rank,  and  shall  be  required  to  pass  such  examinations  as  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  may  determine,  including  inquiry  into  their 
physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  qualifications. 

5.  Candidates  shall  be  placed  upon  the  minimum  salary  of  the  follow- 
ing schedules: 

Assistant,  elementary  —  intermediate  schools:  Minimum,  $1,200;  annual 
increment,  $96;  maximum,  $1,488.  (Salary  for  the  permanent  rank 
is:    Minimum,  $1,200;  annual  increment,  $96;  maximum,  $2,000.) 

Assistant,    kindergarten:      Minimum,    $1,080;     annual   increment,    $96; 

maximum,   $1,272.     (Salary  for  the  permanent  rank  of    assistant 

kindergarten,  is:  Minimum,  $1,080;  annual  increment,  $96;  maximum. 

$1,560.) 

In  making  the  foregoing  recommendations,  the  Board  of  Superintendents 

has  taken  into  consideration  that  these  teachers,  as  well  as  all  other  newly 
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appointed  teachers  to  Boston  service,  will  come  under  the  provisions  of 
the  new  retirement  system,  which  is  based  upon  the  contributory  plan. 

Following  is  the  legislation  adopted  by  the  School  Committee 
at  its  meeting  on  December  10,  1923: 

Sect.  87.  2. —  A.  Re-entrance  to  Permanent  Service  after  the 
Fortieth  Birthday  and  up  to  and  Including  the  Fiftieth  Birth- 
day. 

Teachers  who  have  held  permanent  positions  in  the  day  school  service 
and  who  have  passed  their  fortieth  birthday,  but  have  not  reached  their 
fiftieth  birthday,  shall  be  eligible  for  re-entrance  to  the  rank  in  which  they 
were  serving  at  the  time  of  resignation,  or  to  an  equivalent  or  lower  rank 
covered  by  the  certificate  under  which  service  was  previously  rendered, 
provided  they  shall  pass  the  regular  prescribed  examinations,  and  shall 
obtain  a  place  upon  the  established  eligible  lists  for  appointment.  The 
regulations  governing  appointments  made  from  the  eligible  lists  shall 
apply  to  these  re-entrant  teachers  except  in  so  far  as  the  age  limitation  is 
concerned,  provided  that  candidates  for  re-entrance  shall  be  found  to  be 
financially  dependent  upon  their  own  resources. 

Re-entrants  under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  appointed 
upon  the  minimum  salary  of  their  respective  ranks,  and  be  advanced  upon 
their  anniversaries  until  the  maximum  of  the  rank  is  reached. 

B.  Re-entrance  to  Temporary  Service  after  the  Fiftieth  Birth- 
day AND  UP  to  and  Including  the  Fifty-fifth  Birthday. 

Teachers  who  have  held  permanent  positions  in  the  day  school  service 
and  who  have  passed  their  fiftieth  birthday,  but  who  have  not  passed  their 
fifty-fifth  birthday,  shall  be  eligible  for  appointment  as  temporary  re- 
entrants to  the  rank  in  which  they  were  serving  at  the  time  of  resignation, 
or  to  an  equivalent  or  lower  rank  covered  by  the  certificate  under  which 
service  was  previously  rendered,  upon  passing  such  examinations  as  the 
board  of  superintendents  may  determine,  which  examinations  shall  include 
inquiry  into  the  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  qualifications  of  the 
candidate. 

Re-entrants  to  temporary  service  under  the  provisions  of  this  para- 
graph shall  be  placed  upon  the  minimum  salary  of  the  rank  for  re-entrant 
temporary  teacher,  and  be  advanced  upon  their  anniversaries  until  the 
maximum  of  the  rank  is  reached. 

Reorganization  of  Intermediate  Schools. 
In  the  development  of  the  intermediate  school  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  apparent  that  this  unit  of  organization  must 
be  a  unifying  force,  connecting  the  old-time  elementary  grades 
with  that  of  the  secondary  grades;  furthermore,  that  this  type 
of  organization  in  its  perfected  form  will  assume  the  best  char- 
acteristics of  the  upper  and  lower  schools. 
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The  intermediate  school  must  never  become  dominated  by 
the  grades  above  or  by  those  below.  On  its  instructional  side, 
perhaps,  it  will  come  to  resemble  the  traditional  elementary 
school;  on  its  organizational  side,  the  traditional  high  school; 
but  it  must  never  cease  to  embody  the  best  features  of  both. 

Previous  reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  have 
referred  favorably  to  the  genuine  achievements  of  various 
councils  of  teachers  in  reconstructing  the  content  of  the  courses 
of  study  for  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX.  While  nobody  claims 
that  these  courses  are  faultless,  nevertheless  they  represent  a 
fairly  satisfactory  ideal  of  what  the  aims,  the  methods  and  the 
materials  of  instruction  should  be. 

While  the  class  room  teachers  have  thus  been  defining  aims 
and  methods,  and  collecting  and  rearranging  the  materials  of 
instruction,  a  committee  of  principals  representing  all  types 
of  schools  has  been  working  out  with  much  enthusiasm  and 
sanity  the  organizational  and  administrative  problems  asso- 
ciated with  intermediate  schools.  Supplementary  to  the 
numerous  valuable  suggestions  made  in  preceding  years,  this 
council  of  principals,  at  the  close  of  the  current  school  year, 
submitted  certain  recommendations  which  evidently  indicate 
a  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  council  that  in  the  mechanics 
of  organization  the  intermediate  school  should  approach  those 
of  the  traditional  high  school.  These  recommendations,  which 
were  approved  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  finally 
adopted  by  the  School  Committee,  are  as  follows : 

(1.)  That  the  number  of  teachers  alio  ted  to  the  intermediate  school 
shall  be  on  a  pupil-hour  basis  as  in  the  high  school. 

(2.)  That  the  teaching  period  in  Grades  VII,  VIII  and  IX  in  intermediate 
schools  and  schools  with  intermediate  classes  be  changed  from  the 
present  thirty-minute  unit  to  one  of  forty  minutes. 

(3.)  That  the  teaching  day  shall  consist  of  seven  forty-minute  periods 
instead  of  nine  thirty-minute  periods  as  at  present. 

(4.)  That  in  one  session  schools  the  length  of  the  school  day  shall  remain 
as  at  present,  five  hours  and  forty  minutes;  that  in  two  session 
schools  the  length  of  the  day  shall  be  five  hours  and  forty  minutes, 
an  increase  of  twenty  minutes  per  day. 

The  organization  of  an  intermediate  school  with  twenty  or 
more  classes  presents  no  unusual  difficulties.  There  are  in 
Boston,  however,  several  intermediate  schools  that  were 
originally  elementary,  and  become  intermediate  by  the  reten- 
tion of  ninth  grade  pupils  and  by  the  reconstruction  of  the  pro- 
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grams  of  study  for  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX.  In  some  in- 
stances, this  intermediate  unit  contains  but  ten  or  twelve 
classes.  Obstacles  well-nigh  insurmountable  confront  the 
principal  who  is  called  upon  to  organize  a  school  of  this  size 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  departmental  instruction, 
freedom  of  elections,  and  promotion  by  subject.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  an  economical  organization  is  not  effected,  there  is  a 
likelihood  if  not  a  certainty  that  the  intermediate  classes  will 
be  indefensibly  small  and  the  classes  in  the  lower  grades  incon- 
veniently large,  since  the  number  of  teachers  appointed  to  a 
school  or  district  is  determined  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
total  number  of  pupils  enrolled. 

Fortunately,  the  Boston  school  system  is  very  rich  in  re- 
sources. When  difficulties  arise  and  new  problems  await  solu- 
tion, there  is  always  someone  capable  and  willing  to  assist  in 
cutting  the  Gordian  knot.  The  Board  of  Superintendents,  ac- 
cordingly, has  called  upon  Mr.  Myron  W.  Richardson,  Head 
Master  of  the  Girls'  High  School,  an  acknowledged  expert  in 
program  making,  to  work  out  with  individual  principals  who 
may  desire  his  assistance,  detailed  organizational  programs  for 
their  respective  schools.  Mr.  Richardson  has  kindly  volun- 
teered to  meet  principals  at  their  own  convenience  during  the 
simamer  vacation  (1924),  and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
that  at  the  beginning  of  another  school  year  most  of  our  inter- 
mediate schools,  including  those  with  a  small  number  of  classes, 
will  be  organized  in  an  economical  and  a  scientific  manner. 

Reorganization  of  the  Kindergartens. 

Heretofore,  the  kindergartens  of  the  city  have  been  conducted 
upon  a  one-session  plan.  In  certain  congested  districts  of  the 
city,  kindergarten  classes  were  organized  during  mornings  and 
afternoons,  but  no  teacher  was  required  to  teach  longer  than  one 
session.  For  some  time,  there  has  been  a  growing  conviction 
not  only  on  the  part  of  the  director  of  kindergartens  and  the 
assistant  superintendent  in  charge,  but  also  of  the  teachers 
themselves,  that  this  artificial  distinction  between  grade  and 
kindergarten  instruction  should  disappear  and  that  the  kinder- 
gartner  should  serve  for  the  entire  school  day.  Accordingly, 
during  the  past  year,  much  progress  has  been  made  in  re- 
establishing kindergarten  classes  upon  a  double-session  plan 
which  will  soon  become  uniform  throughout  the  city. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Superintendent,   Miss  Mary  C. 
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Mellyn,  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  kindergartens, 
submits  the  following  report : 

At  the  meeting  of  the  School  Committee  of  January  21,  1924, 
the  Superintendent  was  authorized  in  his  discretion  to  establish 
the  kindergartens  of  this  city  on  a  two-session  basis ;  the  hours  of 
session  to  conform  to  the  hours  of  the  respective  elementary 
districts  in  which  the  kindergartens  were  to  be  located.  For 
many  years  we  had  maintained  a  double  kindergarten  plan  in 
the  congested  districts.  Under  this  plan,  one  kindergarten  room 
was  occupied  often  by  four  teachers  using  the  same  equipment, 
yet  maintaining  an  organization  independent  of  one  another. 
In  other  sections  of  the  city,  classes  formed  from  an  overflow  of 
a  morning  kindergarten  had  been  allowed;  in  these  classes 
the  children  were  necessarily  in  charge  of  inexperienced  special 
assistants.  To  bring  about  better  service,  and  to  satisfy  the 
increasing  demands  for  kindergarten  opportunities  for  the 
younger  children,  the  director  of  kindergartens  recommended  to 
the  Board  of  Superintendents  the  formation  of  a  two-session 
group  of  kindergartens.  The  administration  of  the  kinder- 
garten was  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  first  assistant,  the 
equipment  was  to  be  organized  for  more  effective  use  and  the 
teachers  were  to  be  brought  into  a  closer  relationship  with  the 
elementary  school  group  as  regards  teaching  hours,  program 
requirements  and  salaries. 

Many  adjustments  became  imperative  in  order  to  bring  the 
new  plan  into  operation.  All  kindergarten  teachers  were 
divided  into  two  groups. 

1.  Those  who  were  ready  to  work  for  two  sessions. 

2.  Those  who   continued  to  work   in   a   one-session 

kindergarten. 
Although  the  two-session  work  was  made  optional,  yet  in  a 
short  time  the  Superintendent  opened  eighteen  kindergartens 
working  on  a  double  session  basis,  and  it  is  expected  that  several 
more  will  be  opened  in  September.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers 
serving  for  two  sessions  were  increased  by  one  increment  for  the 
minimum  salary,  and  two  increments  for  the  maximum  salary  of 
assistants  and  first  assistants.  It  was  felt  that  this  was  not  a 
sufficient  compensation  for  the  difference  in  the  hours  of  work, 
but,  to  the  honor  and  credit  of  the  kindergartners  who  volun- 
teered for  the  two  sessions,  it  may  be  said  that  the  longer  day 
and  slight  increase  of  salary  did  not  prevent  them  from  accepting 
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the  new  opportunity  to  serve  the  children  in  their  neighbor- 
hoods. This  splendid  sei'vice  in  co-operating  with  the  school 
authorities  should  receive  a  full  measure  of  recognition  as 
"professional  co-operation"  during  the  coming  years. 

In  the  organization  of  the  two-session  kindergartens,  it  was 
found  best  to  provide  for  the  attendance  of  the  older  children  in 
the  three  hours  of  the  morning  session,  and  for  the  younger 
children  in  the  shorter  session  of  the  afternoon.  This  has 
proven  a  very  happy  solution  of  the  problem  in  the  districts 
where  a  long  waiting  list  of  children  desiring  kindergarten 
training  has  been  established.  The  new  arrangement  by  which 
all  children  of  kindergarten  age  are  received  and  welcomed  in 
one  of  the  daily  sessions  of  the  kindergarten  has  helped  to 
establish  the  new  plan  in  the  public  confidence  and  proves  that 
the  public  school  stands  ready  to  serve  the  community  in  which 
it  is  established. 

From  the  standpoint  of  school  administration  the  two-session 
kindergarten,  in  which  the  teachers  work  an  entire  school  day, 
is  the  type  that  is  most  desirable.  For  efficient  organization  and 
for  valuable  community  service  all  the  children  of  kindergarten 
age  in  a  neighborhood  should  be  in  charge  of  one  group  of 
kindergarten  teachers,  who  come  close  to  the  parents,  through 
home  visiting  and  mothers'  meetings.  It  can  be  seen,  however, 
that  some  neighborhoods  do  not  have  a  sufficiently  large  school 
population  to  maintain  a  two-session  kindergarten  as  yet. 
Here  the  one-session  kindergarten  must  continue. 

The  transition  has  not  been  easy,  but  through  the  patient  and 
farsighted  service  of  the  director  and  the  co-operation  of  many 
of  the  kindergartners,  it  has  been  possible  to  bring  the  kinder- 
garten nearer  the  elementary  school.  Service  of  this  type  will 
be  most  valuable  in  bringing  about  the  unification  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  younger  children  in  our  schools.  Until  it  is 
recognized  that  the  kindergarten  makes  a  worth  while  con- 
tribution through  the  same  hours  and  with  approximately  the 
same  requirements  as  the  elementary  school,  there  will  always 
be  a  comparison  which  is  not  to  the  best  interest  of  the  kinder- 
garten. Similar  service  under  similar  requirements  should 
meet  with  a  similar  salary,  and  some  day  the  professionally- 
minded  kindergartner  will  receive  a  compensation  equal  to  that 
of  the  primary  school  in  which  the  kindergarten  graduate  of  the 
Teachers  College  is  today  qualified  to  teach. 
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Visual  Education. 

That  visual  instruction  is  destined  to  play  an  important  role 
in  the  education  of  the  future  seems  certain.  Thoughtful 
people,  therefore,  are  diligently  engaged  in  studying  the 
educational  possibilities  of  pictures  and  films  in  respect  to  their 
informational  or  stimulative  values,  and  the  means  by  which 
these  illustrative  aids  may  be  adapted  advantageously  to 
the  work  of  the  class  room. 

A  committee  of  elementary  and  intermediate  principals  has 
been  keeping  closely  in  touch  with  the  progress  made  in  the 
field  of  visual  education,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Super- 
intendent, Mr.  Augustine  L.  Rafter,  assistant  superintendent 
in  charge  and  chairman  of  the  committee,  presents  the  following 
brief  report: 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  schools,  the  School 
Board  has  made,  this  year,  a  special  appropriation  for  visual 
aids  in  instruction.  The  results  of  this  appropriation  should 
attract  attention  on  account  of  the  widespread  and  increasing 
interest  in  a  subject  of  well-nigh  universal  appeal. 

Visual  education  in  the  schools  of  Boston  up  to  the  present 
time  has  consisted,  in  the  main,  in  the  extensive  use  of  pictures 
and  in  a  general  use  of  stereographs  and  of  lantern  slides.  For 
some  years  it  has  been  customary  to  allow  a  principal  to  expend 
annually  under  his  per  capita  allowance,  for  stereographs  or 
slides,  an  amount  not  in  excess  of  $120.  Occasionally  a 
principal,  within  the  above  allowance  and  subject  to  my  ap- 
proval, has  rented  motion  picture  films  of  an  educational 
nature.  Up  to  last  year  the  statutes  regulating  the  use  of  films 
practically  prohibited  their  use  in  the  schools,  but  a  statute 
enacted  last  year  made  possible,  without  special  booths,  the 
exposition  of  noninflammable  films  in  school  rooms  and  audi- 
toriums. The  producing  obstacles  removed,  the  school  man 
now  faces  the  problems  of  the  selection  of  films  that  may  be 
adjudged  educational  and  of  the  methods  to  be  approved  in 
their  use.  A  committee  appointed  by  the  Superintendent  and 
made  up  of  ten  intermediate  and  elementary  principals  who  in 
the  past  have  shown  unusual  interest  in  visual  education  has 
been  at  work  during  the  past  year  in  studying  the  different 
types  of  projecting  and  motion  picture  machines  and  of  films 
that  are  desirable  and  available,  together  with  the  best  methods 
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of  classifying,  organizing,  circulating  and  using  pictures, 
stereographs,  slides  and  films.  The  committee  during  the 
current  year  will  continue  its  work  of  ascertaining  what  aids 
to  visual  instruction  may  be  said  to  be  scientific,  sane  and  to  be 
approved,  in  contradistinction  to  what,  in  the  past,  has  mas- 
queraded often  as  educational  but  in  reality  has  been  chiefly 
the  work  of  the  showman  whose  object  is  entertainment.  The 
committee  has  examined  and  selected  a  list  of  nontheatrical  films 
dealing  principally  with  food,  clothing  and  shelter  and  those 
visualizing  the  essential  industries  affecting  our  lives,  such 
as  the  history  of  transportation,  light,  power  and  the  basic 
manufactories.  Visual  aids  to  the  study  of  geography,  history 
and  literature  have  lately  been  made  and  these  the  committee 
will  organize  into  their  related  places  in  the  curriculum;  in 
other  words,  visual  aids  are  to  be  woven  into  the  educational 
fabric.  The  teaching  of  ideas  in  their  relations  to  others  and 
not  as  isolated  facts  has  even  been  good  pedagogy. 

The  best  equipped  leaders  in  visual  education  throughout  the 
country,  from  experience,  from  experiments,  and  through  tests, 
seem  to  agree  on  a  few  simple  fundamentals : 

(1.)  Active  analysis  on  the  part  of  the  visualizer  is  superior  to 
passive  receptivity.  Before  a  picture  or  reel  is  shown 
a  purposeful  objective  should  be  established  in  the 
pupil's  mind  b}''  the  teacher.  This  must  not  be  too 
extensive  for  fear  the  oral  comment  accompanying 
the  showing  of  the  picture  or  reel  may  be  diluted. 
Accompanying  the  picture  or  film,  oral  comment  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  is  imperative  and  valuable. 

(2.)  Pupils  must  understand  that  they  are  to  be  tested  on  the 
subject  matter  of  the  picture  or  film. 

(3.)  The  teacher  must  prepare  her  lesson  before  she  shows  the 
picture  or  film.  Brief  essentials  in  her  comment  on  the 
subject  matter,  to  the  end  that  the  pupils  may  have 
clear-cut  and  abundant  sense  impressions,  are  the  gauge 
of  a  teacher's  skill  and.  efficiency. 

Summer  School  Activities. 

Our  summer  school  activities  are  becoming  more  extensive 

and  more  effective  annually.     In  the  last  annual  report  of  the 

Superintendent,  reference  was  made  to  the  organization  of  a 

vacation  school  designed  for  recreation  rather  than  for  aca- 
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demic  instruction.  During  the  summer  of  1924,  two  addi- 
tional schools  of  this  type  have  been  authorized. 

The  summer  activities  now  comprise  eighty-one  playgrounds 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
thousand  children;  one  review  high  school  with  an  attendance 
of  about  900  pupils;  ten  elementary  review  schools  with  a 
total  attendance  of  approximately  6,100  pupils;  and  three 
recreation  schools  with  about  3,800  pupils.  Recent  experi- 
ences seem  to  justify  further  extension  of  these  activities  in 
the  years  to  come. 

At  the  request  of  the  Superintendent,  Mr.  William  B.  Snow, 
assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  these  schools  and  play- 
grounds, has  presented  the  following  brief  report : 

The  work  of  the  summer  review  schools  has  continued  along 
the  lines  of  former  years.  These  schools  seem  to  be  growing 
in  favor  with  both  parents  and  pupils,  and  attendance  is  more 
and  more  regarded  as  a  desirable  privilege.  This  is  indicated 
by  the  steady  growth  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Total  Registration,  Summer  Review  Schools. 

1920.      1921.      1922.      1923. 

High  and  Elementary 4,194      4,842      5,799      6,240 

While  the  figures  for  1924  are  not  yet  available,  they  will 
show  an  increase  over  1923,  the  high  school  in  particular  having 
already  more  than  900  as  against  a  total  registration  of  846  in 
1923. 

In  the  high  school,  pupils  have  brought  with  them  the  books 
used  in  their  home  schools.  This  has  seriously  interfered  with 
effective  work  in  many  of  the  classes,  where  half  a  dozen  different 
books  must  be  used  in  doing  what,  if  the  teachers  follow  the 
prepared  courses  of  study,  should  be  essentially  the  same  work. 
I  have  questioned  the  teachers  about  this  and  find  a  unanimous 
beHef  that  in  every  subject  an  outline  of  work  could  be  prepared, 
and  a  text-book  selected  which  would  meet  the  reasonable 
requirements  of  every  high  school  in  the  city,  and  that  in 
reviewing  fundamentals  the  use  of  the  same  book  with  all 
pupils  in  a  class  would  in  general  give  better  results  than  can 
be  obtained  under  the  present  plan.  I  therefore  recommend 
that  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year  the  various  high 
school  councils  be  requested  to  appoint  committees  of  their 
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members;  that  on  each  of  these  committees  one  or  more  teachers 
who  have  taught  the  respective  subjects  in  the  summer  review 
high  school  be  invited  to  serve;  that  these  committees  report 
to  the  councils  and  the  councils  submit  to  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents not  later  than  February  1,  1925,  outlines  of  standard- 
ized summer  review  courses  in  each  year  of  each  subject,  and 
designate  for  each  such  course  one  or  more  texts  on  which  the 
work  may  be  based,  with  the  understanding  that  the  summer 
review  teacher  will  select  one  text  so  recommended  and  use  it 
with  his  entire  class.  The  use  of  such  a  basic  text  will  not 
prevent  the  use,  as  supplementary  material,  of  texts  in  language 
and  literature  which  a  particular  school  may  wish  its  own 
pupils  to  read  in  connection  with  the  summer  school  course. 

In  1923  a  summer  vacation  school  was  established  in  the 
Michelangelo  building  in  the  Eliot  District.  This  school  had  an 
average  membership  of  820  with  an  average  attendance  of  710, 
and  hundreds  of  children  were  turned  away  for  lack  of  room. 

In  1924  the  School  Committee  increased  the  appropriation 
for  vacation  schools.  Accordingly,  a  second  building  was 
opened  in  the  Eliot  District,  and  schools  were  established  in 
East  Boston  and  at  the  South  End.  Children  have  come  in 
such  numbers  that  there  is  danger  of  exceeding  even  the  in- 
creased appropriation.  The  Michelangelo  has  enrolled  some 
1,500  children  and  has  been  obliged  to  refuse  further  applicants; 
the  Theodore  Lyman  has  enrolled  over  1,700,  and  more  than 
600  have  come  to  the  Rice. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  groups  is  the  "Little 
Mothers'  Class"  at  the  Michelangelo,  where  I  recently  found  82 
children,  large  and  small,  engaged  in  a  variety  of  activities. 
During  the  school  year  these  "little  mothers,"  girls  from  seven 
to  twelve  years  of  age,  are  obliged  by  law  to  attend  school,  but 
when  summer  comes  the  real  mothers  turn  over  to  them  the 
care  of  the  younger  children  and  go  out  to  work  and  earn  money 
themselves.  The  "little  mothers"  bring  their  charges,  one, 
two,  and  in  a  few  cases,  three  children,  too  small  even  for  the 
kindergarten  class,  leave  them  in  the  "Little  Mothers'  Class" 
while  they  go  to  various  rooms  and  collect  the  material  for  their 
own  work,  weaving,  basketry,  sewing,  etc.,  then  return  with  it 
to  the  "Little  Mothers'  Class,"  where  the  teachers  help  them 
both  with  their  work  and  with  the  care  of  their  tiny  brothers 
and  sisters.  The  happy  activity  in  this  class  is  one  of  the  most 
delightful  things  I  have  ever  seen  in  connection  with  school 
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work.  I  wish  that  many  of  our  taxpayers  could  themselves 
see  what  their  money  is  doing  in  these  schools.  Children  who 
would  otherwise  be  on  the  streets  are  happy  in  doing  useful 
things  that  will  make  their  lives  brighter  and  their  homes  more 
attractive. 

The  Administration  Library. 

During  the  early  years  in  the  life  of  the  Board  of  Superintend- 
ents a  small  library  was  established.  The  library  contained  a 
valuable  and  carefully  selected  collection  of  books  on  education 
and  on  general  literature.  Owing  to  the  inadequate  and 
crowded  accommodations  at  the  Mason  street  administration 
building,  this  little  library  in  course  of  time  lost  its  identity, 
and  its  volumes  were  distributed  among  the  offices  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board.  Unfortunately  many  of  the  books  were 
lost  and  in  some  instances  sets  were  broken. 

For  several  years  a  small  appropriation  has  been  available 
for  purchase  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  of  current  educa- 
tional magazines  and  literature.  Happily  this  collection  for 
the  most  part  has  been  preserved.  The  need  of  an  adminis- 
tration libraiy  where  books,  periodicals  and  reports  might  be 
preserved  has  always  been  evident,  and  when  the  School  Com- 
mittee removed  to  its  present  home  on  Beacon  street  ample 
space  was  reserved  on  the  first  floor  of  the  building  for  an 
administration  library.  This  room  has  been  very  comfortably 
and  adequately  equipped  for  librarial  purposes  by  the  School- 
house  Commission.  The  School  Committee  authorized  the 
appointment  of  an  efiicient  librarian,  who  has  been  actively 
engaged  during  the  past  year  in  giving  form  and  substance  to 
this  new  educational  enterprise.  What  remained  of  the  old 
masterpieces  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  has  become  an 
excellent  setting  for  the  future  library.  To  these  volumes  have 
been  added  the  works  on  the  philosophy  and  history  of  educa- 
tion and  on  educational  theory  and  practice  which  have  been 
accumulating  in  recent  years. 

Last  year  the  School  Committee  made  a  very  generous 
appropriation  for  the  library,  and  by  means  of  this  many  books 
of  various  types  peculiarly  helpful  to  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators have  been  purchased.  From  these  different  sources 
there  have  become  available  approximately  nine  hundred  fifty 
volumes.  Moreover,  there  has  been  established  a  small  but 
effective  nucleus  of  general  encyclopaedias,  dictionaries,  year 
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books,  and  so  forth;  current  reports  from  city  and  state  boards 
of  education;  reports  of  superintendents  of  schools;  pubhcations 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  of  colleges,  and  of 
other  educational  institutions.  About  fifty  periodicals  of 
interest  to  teachers  and  school  administrators  are  received  in 
the  Ubrary;   back  numbers  are  kept  on  file. 

Boston  maintains  a  free  text-book  list  which  is  neither 
"open"  nor  "closed."  This  list  of  approximately  3,500  author- 
ized texts  is  the  product  of  councils  of  teachers  who,  for  many 
years,  have  been  making  careful  selections  and  submitting 
frequent  recommendations  concerning  revisions  or  amendments. 
Thus  teachable  books  are  constantly  being  added  to  this 
list;  obsolete  books  are  dropped.  It  is  quite  imperative  that 
the  progressive  teacher  know  the  comparative  merits  of  text- 
books adapted  to  her  grade.  It  is  equally  desirable  that  she 
have  the  privilege  of  sitting  down  quietly  and  of  making  dis- 
criminating reviews  and  comparisons  of  texts.  In  the  Admin- 
istration Library  just  such  an  opportunity  will  be  afforded. 
Over  2,500  approved  text-books  already  have  been  collected 
and  have  been  arranged  according  to  subjects  by  the  librarian. 
Others  will  be  added  promptly  so  that  in  the  near  future  a 
complete  collection  of  texts  authorized  for  use  in  the  Boston 
pubHc  schools  will  be  accessible  for  examination. 

A  selected  list  of  educational  material  is  authorized  for  use 
in  the  public  schools.  This  list,  like  that  of  text-books,  is  in 
process  of  constant  revision.  Recommendations  concerning 
changes  in  this  list  also  are  submitted  by  a  council  of  teachers. 
It  is  proposed  to  assemble  samples  of  these  materials  and  keep 
an  up-to-date  collection  on  exhibition  in  the  Administration 
Library,  in  order  that  teachers  may  be  able  to  make  judicious 
selections  suitable  for  their  particular  grades.  It  is  intended, 
furthermore,  to  keep  on  exhibition,  suggestive  material  for  use 
in  connection  with  visual  instruction. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  librarian  to  make  the  library  a  medium 
whereby  teachers  may  become  acquainted  with  sources  of 
information  in  books,  magazines,  reports,  and  bulletins,  and 
thus  be  assisted  materially  in  the  preparation  of  theses  on 
educational  topics,  or  in  the  organization  of  material  for  class 
room  instruction.  Councils  of  teachers  preparing  courses 
of  study  or  investigating  other  school  problems  may  secure 
help  from  the  librarian.  In  fact,  the  library,  so  far  as  possible, 
will  adjust  itself  to  the  needs  of  the  service. 
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We  appreciate  our  limitations.  We  make  no  attempt  to 
duplicate  even  in  feeble  miniature  the  splendid  facilities 
afforded  teachers  in  the  Boston  Public  Library,  Teachers  are 
encouraged  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  so  richly 
and  generously  provided  there.  Teachers,  however,  frequently 
have  occasion  to  visit  the  Administration  Building  at  Beacon 
street  for  the  purpose  of  attending  council  meetings  or  of  keeping 
other  educational  engagements,  and  with  great  economy  of 
time  and  effort  they  may  find  it  convenient  to  consult  the 
Administration  Library  and  find  the  same  peculiarly  serv- 
iceable. 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  gratefully  a  few  donations  of  edu- 
cational literature  and  of  bound  volumes  of  educational  maga- 
zines which  have  been  made  to  the  library.  It  is  hoped  that 
other  friends  of  the  schools  from  time  to  time  will  make  similar 
contributions  in  the  interest  of  popular  education. 

Special  Departments  and  Activities. 

In  the  Appendix  to  this  report  are  presented  interesting 
statements  from  directors  and  others  in  charge  of  special  school 
activities.  These  reports  were  prepared  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Superintendent  with  the  request  that  they  contain  nothing 
historic  or  prophetic,  but  that  they  portray  rather  a  picture  of 
the  present  day  work  of  the  schools.  At  the  same  time  the 
desire  was  expressed  that  there  be  the  least  repetition  possible 
of  the  subject  matter  contained  in  the  reports  of  the  assistant 
superintendents  that  appeared  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  for  the  year  1923,  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  reader  is  respectfully  directed.  There  are 
certain  groups  of  exceptional  children  that  are  not  classified 
among  the  special  activities  enumerated  in  the  Appendix.  For 
the  most  part  such  groups  are  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  an  assistant  superintendent  instead  of  a  director  or  super- 
visor. They  are  discussed  very  briefly  in  the  following  para- 
graphs in  order  that  the  reader  may  catch  a  glimpse  of  some 
of  the  humanitarian  phases  of  public  school  instruction. 

1.  For  instance,  there  are  those  children  who  are  physically 
ill,  and  who  othei"wise  would  be  deprived  of  an  education. 
These  children  are  temporarily  or  permanently  confined  to 
institutions,  and  the  School  Committee  provides  instruction. 
The  following  are  illustrative : 

(a)     The  Boston  City  Hospital. —  The  number  of  children 
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belonging  to  this  class  on  June  5,  1924,  was  forty-one;  and 
the  total  number  attending  during  the  school  year  1923-24 
was  356. 

(&)  The  Boston  Consumptives'  Hospital. —  These  children, 
thirty-six  in  number,  are  tuberculous.  Their  ages  range  from 
five  to  fifteen  years,  and  they  are  divided  into  three  classes 
according  to  age  and  grade.  The  school  is  in  session  in  the 
open-air  room  every  day,  no  matter  how  severe  the  weather. 

(c)  The  Long  Island  Hospital. —  There  are  in  this  school 
fifteen  girls  and  three  boys,  ranging  in  age  from  four  to  twelve 
years,  who  are  isolated  for  fear  of  spreading  infection.  Many 
were  born  in  city  institutions,  hospitals,  etc.  Previous  to  the 
establishment  of  this  class  these  children  had  never  received 
any  instruction  whatever. 

(d)  Prendergast  Preventorium. —  There  are  in  this  class 
twenty  pupils  of  six  different  grades,  the  most  of  whom  are 
predisposed  to  tuberculosis. 

(e)  House  of  the  Good  Samaritan. —  These  young  patients, 
thirty-five  in  number,  mostly  girls,  are  suffering  from  orthopedic 
defects,  diabetes  or  diseased  heart  aggravated  by  chorea. 
"Many  of  the  children  have  been  sick  all  their  lives;  a  few  — 
up  to  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  —  have  never  been  in  a  school- 
room. Some  know  how  to  read  simple  English,  having  been 
taught  by  nurses  while  in  hospitals,  or  by  relatives." 

2.  Speech  Improvement  Classes. —  Ten  speech  centers  were 
conducted  during  the  past  year  in  full-time  schedule  and  two 
on  part-time.  Mr.  Rafter  reports  concerning  these  children 
as  foUows:  "The  total  registration  for  the  year  was  1,491 
different  children,  516  of  these  were  new  admittances.  There 
were  77  different  groups,  an  increase  of  9.  The  average  to 
each  teacher  was  129  children.  During  the  year  447  dif- 
ferent children  were  discharged  as  pemianent  or  follow-up  cor- 
rections; 201  different  children  are  listed  as  the  anticipated 
discharges  for  the  ensuing  fall  terai." 

3.  Clinic  for  Epileptic  Children. —  Under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Medical  Inspection  and  of  the  authorities  at 
the  infirmary,  a  clinic  for  epileptic  children  is  conducted 
Saturday  mornings  at  the  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary.  The 
average  number  of  cases  treated  weekly  at  the  clinic  is  as 
follows:  Pupils  from  Boston  Public  Schools  (the  majority  of 
these  children  are  escorted  by  their  mothers),  twenty-one; 
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pupils  from  other  sources,  four.  Many  of  the  cases  reporting 
for  treatment  are  referred  for  diagnosis  to  the  Medical  Inspector 
of  Special  Classes. 

4.  The  Temporary  Home  conducted  by  the  Massachusetts 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. —  A  teacher 
is  provided  by  the  School  Committee  for  the  Home  School. 
Many  come  to  the  Home  under  order  of  the  court.  Some  are 
classified  as  moral  delinquents  and  remain  in  the  temporary 
home  for  a  short  time  awaiting  final  disposition.  During  the 
past  year  there  were  139  different  children  enrolled,  83  from 
the  Boston  district  and  56  from  other  districts.  The  average 
length  of  stay  per  child  was  35  days.  The  average  number  of 
children  in  the  Home  per  day  was  14.  • 

Respectfully  submitted, 

JEREMIAH  E.   BURKE, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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REPORT   OF    THE    CHIEF   ATTENDANCE  OFFICER, 
MR.   JOSEPH  W.   HOBBS. 


{The  Attendance  Department  comprises  a  chief  attendance 
officer,  twenty-jive  attendance  officers  connected  with  day  schools 
and  four  attendance  officers  connected  with  evening  schools.) 

Statistics  for  the  Period  September  5,  1923,  to 
May  1,  1924. 

Total  number  of  investigations 54,990 

Number  of  investigations  in  the  day  intermediate  and  elementary 

schools 29,079 

Number  of  investigations  in  the  Latin,  day  high  and  industrial 

schools 5,854 

Number  of  investigations  in  the  Disciplinary  Day  School    .        .  393 

Number  of  investigations  in  parochial  schools         ....  1,442 

Nutaber  of  investigations  in  Continuation  School  ....  2,253 

Number  of  investigations  in  evening  schools 2,361 

Number  of  employment  cards  investigated 3,832 

Number  of  factories,  stores,  etc.,  inspected 2,662 

Number  of  immigration  cards  investigated 632 

Number  of  transfer  cards  investigated 6,482 

Number  of  individual  truants  in  the  day  intermediate  and  elemen- 
tary schools 1,451 

Number  of  individual  truants  in  the  Latin,  day  high  and  industrial 

schools 145 

Number  of  parents  brought  into  court 63 

Number  of  employers  brought  into  court 2 

Number  of  pupils  complained  of  in  court  as  stubborn  children,  7 
Number  of  pupils  complained  of  in  court   for  breaking  and 

entering 4 

Number  of  ilUterate  minors  complained  of  in  court  for  nonattend- 

ance  at  evening  schools 3 

Social  Service. 

The  duties  of  the  attendance  officers  in  addition  to  coiTecting 
truancy  and  irregular  school  attendance,  have  expanded 
greatly  as  regards  co-operative  work  with  the  various  depart- 
ments, such  as  the  State  Board  of  Labor  and  Industries,  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  the  Public  Welfare  Department,  and 
numerous  charitable  organizations. 

In  the  course  of  their  duties,  the  various  attendance  officers 
frequently  become  acquainted  with  cases  of  children  who  are 
not  attending  school  because  of  the  inability  of  their  parents 
to  provide  them  with  suitable  clothing. 
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Clothing,  food  and  money  are  provided  by  the  officers  in 
various  ways.  For  example,  arrangements  are  made  at  certain 
times  each  year  for  the  use  of  moving  picture  houses  on  a 
percentage  plan.  Tickets  at  a  small  cost  are  sold  to  the 
children  attending  school  in  the  districts,  and  a  sum  of  money 
is  thereby  realized  for  use  in  this  work.  It  may  be  of  interest 
to  note  that  almost  $1,600  was  collected  in  this  way  in  the 
past  three  years.  Frequently  private  social  organizations  ask 
for  and  receive  assistance  through  this  fund. 

The  various  social  organizations  throughout  the  city  are 
always  ready  to  assist  the  officers  when  appealed  to  for  aid  in 
procuring  shoes  and  clothing  in  cases  when  the  regular  school 
fund  has  become  depleted. 

They  also  assisted  in  the  distribution  of  960  Christmas 
baskets. 

The  following  data  will  give  some  idea  of  the  work  done  by 
the  attendance  officers  to  alleviate  the  problem  of  the  child  not 
attending  school  because  of  the  lack  of  shoes  or  clothing : 

Distributed  257  pairs  of  shoes. 
Distributed  445  articles  of  clothing. 

Disciplinary  Day  School. 

Established  upon  the  abolishment  of  the  Parental  School 
several  years  ago,  the  Disciplinary  Day  School  has  grown  from  a 
one  class  school  of  confirmed  truant  boys,  to  a  school  of  two 
classes  in  September,  1919,  and  to  one  of  three  classes  with  the 
beginning  of  the  term  in  1920. 

The  hours  of  the  school  are  from  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  to  2  o'clock 
p.  m.,  consequently  lunch,  consisting  of  milk,  cocoa,  sandwiches 
and  cake,  is  provided  in  the  building  at  a  minimum  cost. 

The  boys  invariably  possess  well-developed  bad  habits,  such 
as  laziness,  inattention,  lack  of  concentration,  untruthfulness 
and  untrustworthiness.  With  very  few  exceptions,  they  are 
smokers,  and  given  to  amateur  gambling.  They  are  generally 
very  careless  of  their  personal  appearance;  it  is  usually  found 
that  the  older  boys  respond  better  to  an  appeal  than  the 
younger  ones. 

The  boys  are  wanderers, —  they  want  a  change.  It  is  given 
them.  The  wanderlust  is  satisfied  in  riding  on  the  cars  to  and 
from  school  through  the  busy  city.  They  catch  the  spirit  of 
the  high  school  boys,  and  many  of  the  Disciplinary  Day  School 
boys  now  carry  "Boston  school  bags"  containing  their  lunches 
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on  the  way  to  school,  and  on  the  way  back  books  for  home 
reading.  A  change  of  environment  often  catches  a  boy, —  a 
new  building,  new  friends,  a  new  teacher.  The  attendance 
shows  the  value  of  this. 

As  the  school  yard  is  spacious,  the  boys  are  given  an  oppor- 
tunity for  plenty  of  out-door  exercise  which  furnishes  an  outlet 
for  their  exuberant  spirits.  They  are  supplied  with  footballs, 
squash  balls,  basket  balls,  ring  toss  games,  etc. 

The  busy  grade  teacher  with  a  large  class  cannot  give  the 
time  to  a  "misfit."  Here  he  is  recognized,  and  all  love  recog- 
nition. He  begins  to  feel  that  he  fits  somewhere,  and  once  that 
little  spark  is  flamed,  we  have  a  foundation  to  work  upon,  and 
soon  we  find  a  busy,  interested  boy,  who  begins  to  Uke  to  come 
to  school.  Then  keen  competition  in  attendance  exists.  They 
love  to  see  the  bright  yellow  rows  of  P  (present)  next  to  their 
names.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  see  a  flaming  T  for  truancy.  When 
the  pupil  attends  regularly,  the  improvement  in  his  morals  is 
plainly  seen. 

Moral  Oversight. 

Every  day  talks  on  truancy  and  its  effects  are  given.  Ex- 
amples are  cited  of  boys  in  the  school  who  have  continued  to 
play  truant  after  the  chance  in  the  Disciplinary  Day  School 
was  given  them.  Here  the  Roxbury  Juvenile  Court  steps  in 
and  helps  us.  It  gives  us  the  backing  that  we  need.  However, 
considering  the  enrollment  of  the  school,  the  number  of  boys 
taken  to  court  is  small.  Upon  continued  truancy,  the  boy  and 
the  parent  or  guardian,  are  summoned  to  appear  at  the  above- 
mentioned  court.  The  effect  upon  the  parent  is  good  as  he  is 
made  to  reahze  the  responsibility  imposed  upon  him.  In  most 
cases,  the  court  places  the  boy  on  probation.  Reports  of  those 
on  probation  are  sent  on  Wednesday  by  the  teacher  to  the 
probation  oflScer  of  the  Roxbury  Juvenile  Court.  These 
reports  are  in  his  possession  when  the  boys  call  on  him  on 
Thursday.  If  a  boy  violates  the  conditions  of  his  probation, 
he  is  again  summoned  to  court,  and  invariably  a  suspended 
sentence  to  the  Middlesex  County  Training  School  at  North 
Chelmsford,  Mass.,  is  imposed.  Upon  his  continuance  of 
truancy,  he  is  then  committed  by  the  court. 

The  following  figures  will  give  an  idea  of  some  of  the  results 
attained  during  the  period  from  September,  1923,  to  May  12, 
1924,  inclusive : 
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1.  Number  of  pupils  sent  to  the  Disciplinary  Day  School     .       .       .  157 

2.  Number  of  pupils  complained  of  in  court: 

By  the  Attendance  Department 38 

By  police  or  parents 20 

3.  Number  of  pupils  committed  to   Middlesex  County  Training 

School  on  truancy  charge 23 

4.  Number  of  pupils  committed  to  institutions  on  complaint  of 

police  or  parents 6 

5.  Number  of  pupils  discharged  to  enter  employment         ...  22 

6.  Number  of  pupils  discharged  to  respective  districts          ...  30 

7.  Number  of  pupils  discharged  to  respective  districts  but  retrans- 

ferred  to  Disciplinary  Day  School 7 

8.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  Disciplinary  Day  School,  May  12, 

1924 55 

Continuation  School. 
The  enforcement  of  the  attendance  law  is  assigned  to  two 
attendance  officers.  Owing  to  the  large  enrollment,  they  in- 
vestigate only  cases  of  habitual  truancy  and  direct  violation 
of  the  law  by  the  employer,  parent  or  guardian,  etc.  Occa- 
sional absence  is  investigated  by  the  teacher  either  by  sending 
a  printed  form  postal  card,  or  by  telephone.  A  change  in 
this  method  is  now  under  consideration. 

Compulsory  Attendance  at  Evening  School. 

Illiterate  minors  sixteen  to  twenty-one  years,  who  are  com- 
pelled by  law  to  attend  evening  school  as  a  condition  precedent 
to  their  employment,  are  almost  entirely  immigrants  ignorant 
of  our  language,  customs,  laws,  social  institutions,  etc.  Eco- 
nomic pressure,  largely,  brings  them  here.  They  come  from 
countries  where  industrial  development  is  not  as  advanced  as 
in  this  country.  By  training  and  experience  they  are  not 
equipped  to  engage  in  profitable  employment  of  their  choice. 
They  must  accept  work  of  any  kind  in  order  to  satisfy  their 
economic  needs.  To  earn  enough  to  Uve  on  is  their  first 
thought,  naturally.  Everything  else  is  of  secondary  import- 
ance. No  effective  work  of  education  could  be  carried  on  with 
this  group,  unless  their  economic  wants  were  first  satsified. 
The  problem  of  school  attendance  is  largely  a  problem  of  em- 
ployment first,  and  to  secure  the  former,  the  latter  must  be 
taken  care  of. 

This  work,  the  least  spectacular  and  the  most  effective  of  all, 
is  the  work  that  gives  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  needy 
immigrant  in  securing  the  necessary  education  that  will  improve 
his  lot  later  on. 
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For  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  control  exercised  by  the 
Attendance  Department  over  illiterate  minors,  the  following 
figures  are  submitted : 


Yeab. 

Known  Illit- 
erate Minors 
Arriving  in 
Boston  up  to 
April  1. 

Enrollment  of 
Illiterate 
Minors  at 
Evening 

Schools,  Same 
Period. 

Average 

Attendance 

Illiterate 

Minors. 

Number  of 

Illiterate 
Minors  who 
Completed 
Sixth  Grade. 

1921-22 

1922-23 

1923-24 

2,138 
2,246 
2,279 

2,510 
2,683 
2,727 

1,191 
1,190 
1,218 

189 
302 
544 

The  number  of  educational  certificates  issued  to  illiterate 
minors  : 

From  May  1,  1921,  to  April  30,  1922 1,747 

From  May  1,  1922,  to  April  30,  1923 2,092 

From  May  1,  1923,  to  April  30,  1924 1,834 

Our  Day  School  for  Immigrants  at  48  Boylston  street,  Boston, 
which  is  in  session  for  the  whole  school  year,  takes  care  of  a 
number  of  illiterate  minors,  besides  a  large  group  of  adults. 


Year. 

Number  of 

Pupils 
Enrolled. 

Number  of 
Illiterate 
Pupils  Com- 
pelled by  Law 
to  Attend  Each 
Session  Entire 
Day. 

1921-22 

255 
157 
142 

14 

1922-23 

14 

1923-24 

18 

In  addition  to  his  regular  duties,  the  chief  attendance  officer 
officiates  as  judge  of  the  Newsboys'  Trial  Court.  This  court 
consists  of  three  newsboy  judges,  and  a  clerk  (also  a  newsboy) 
elected  by  the  newsboys  attending  the  several  school  districts 
throughout  the  city.  The  supervisor  of  licensed  minors  acts 
in  the  capacity  of  prosecuting  officer.  The  court  meets  every 
Thursday  evening  at  7.30  o'clock,  vacations  and  holidays 
excepted,  for  the  purpose  of  entertaining  complaints  against 
boys  who  have  violated  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  School 
Committee  governing  minors  engaged  in  street  trades. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  EVENING  SCHOOLS, 
MR.   MICHAEL  J.   DOWNEY. 


{The  Eveyiing  School  Department  comprises  a  director,  one 
evening  high  school,  eight  evening  commercial  high  schools, 
seventeen  evening  elementary  schools,  with  eight  branches,  evening 
classes  in  the  Boston  Trade  School,  day  classes  of  practical  arts, 
and  the  Day  School  for  Immigrants.) 

Until  comparatively  recently,  evening  schools,  which  had 
made  a  modest  beginning  in  the  face  of  determined  opposition 
and  prejudice  half  a  century  ago,  were  still  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  unwelcome  foster  child  in  the  school  system.  Until  compar- 
atively recently,  any  kind  of  accommodations  or  equipment 
was  considered  adequate  for  evening  schools.  Today  the 
evening  schools  are  housed  in  the  best  and  most  modem  of  our 
school  buildings  and  there  is  no  day  school  principal  who  does 
not  appreciate  that  the  school  building  with  all  its  equipment 
is  not  his  personal  property  but  reaUy  belongs  to  the  taxpayers. 
It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  express  my  grateful  appreciation  of  the 
cordial  co-operation  and  ready  assistance  of  the  day  school 
principals  during  my  administration  in  every  measure  that 
looked  to  the  betterment  of  the  evening  school  department. 

Within  our  own  experience,  the  only  books  supplied  to 
evening  schools  were  discarded  day  school  books,  and  these 
neither  sufficient  in  number  nor  suitable  in  content.  Today 
all  books  authorized  for  use  in  day  schools  are  also  authorized 
for  use  in  evening  schools,  and  in  addition  there  is  authorized 
a  separate  list  of  books  especially  adapted  to  evening  school  use. 
There  is  likewise  a  separate  and  generous  annual  appropriation 
for  the  purchase  of  evening  school  books  and  supplies. 

Within  our  own  experience,  too,  principals  and  teachers  of 
evening  schools  were  selected  without  due  consideration  of 
professional  capacity,  training  or  experience.  The  former 
conditions  governing  evening  school  appointment  no  longer 
obtain.  In  the  selection  of  principals  and  teachers,  the  evening 
schools  have  gradually  approached  the  standards  of  the  day 
schools.  No  person  is  appointed  to  evening  school  service  who 
does  not  hold  the  proper  certificate  of  qualification  issued  by  the 
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Board  of  Superintendents,  and  the  examinations  for  evening 
school  service  have  gradually  been  made  more  searching  and 
more  professional.  It  is  now  almost  universally  recognized 
that  evening  school  service  is  a  service  of  serious  importance 
and  great  responsibility,  a  service  which  demands  equally 
with  that  of  day  schools  professional  qualifications  and  profes- 
sional training. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  reforms  effected  in  evening 
school  administration  were  made  possible  only  through  a 
keener  and  more  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  evening  schools  on  the  part  of  recent  school  commit- 
tees, and  a  greater  readiness  to  assist  the  evening  schools  by 
progressive  legislation  and  increased  appropriations,  to  the 
end  that  these  schools  might  make  the  fullest  possible  con- 
tribution to  the  service  and  welfare  of  the  community. 

The  evening  school  department  today  occupies  no  insignifi- 
cant place  in  the  Boston  school  system.  The  appropriation 
for  its  maintenance  this  year  was  over  $162,000,  and  this 
exclusive  of  the  cost  of  light,  heat  and  the  service  of  custodians. 
The  department  includes  9  evening  high  schools,  17  evening 
elementary  schools  with  8  branches,  the  Day  School  for  Im- 
migrants with  85  different  classes,  not  all  of  which,  however, 
are  conducted  simultaneously,  and  day  practical  arts  classes 
in  15  centers.  In  1916  the  department  was  reorganized. 
The  Continuation  School  classes,  the  evening  classes  of  the 
Boston  Trade  School  and  the  extension  classes  of  the  Girls' 
Trade  School  were  placed  in  charge  of  the  principals  of  the 
respective   schools. 

The  enrollment  in  all  classes  directly  under  the  control  of  the 
evening  school  department,  nearly  20,000  different  pupils,  is 
larger  than  the  day  school  enrollment  in  any  city  of  the  Com- 
monwealth except  Springfield  and  Worcester.  The  advance 
of  the  department  educationally  has  been  in  keeping  with  its 
growth  in  numbers.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made 
even  since  its  reorganization  and  certain  of  its  forward  steps 
will  be  noted  in  connection  with  the  following  brief  explanation 
of  the  different  types  of  schools. 

Evening  High  Schools. 
The  evening  high  schools,  nine  in  number,  were  originally 
general  or  academic  high  schools.     Now,  eight  are  exclusively 
commercial   high   schools  while   the   Central    Evening   High 
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School  offers  both  academic  and  commercial  subjects.  In  1916 
the  commercial  character  of  these  schools  was  further  intensified 
and  specialized  commercial  courses  with  definite  requirements 
for  graduation  were  authorized.  In  1917  a  revised  course  of 
study,  reflecting  the  changed  character  of  the  high  schools, 
was  adopted.  In  content  and  method  it  was  essentially 
practical  and  in  accord  with  approved  business  technique  and 
modern  office  procedure.  It  was  designed  to  offer  pupils  an 
opportunity  to  attempt  specialized  commercial  courses  with  a 
view  to  receiving  intensive  training  for  particular  types  of  com- 
mercial work.  Among  the  specilized  courses  offered  were  the 
secretarial  course,  which  emphasizes  a  mastery  of  phonography 
and  typewriting;  the  accountancy  course,  which  includes  the 
principle  and  practices  of  advanced  bookkeeping;  the  mer- 
chandising course,  which  includes  principles  of  business  or- 
ganization, selling  and  service  to  customers;  and  the  ofl&ce 
practice  course,  which  includes  the  principles  and  methods  of 
adjusting  one's  self  to  modern  business  office  conditions,  and 
famiUarity  with  the  principles  of  fihng  systems  and  labor- 
saving  machines  and  devices. 

A  thorough  testing  of  this  couise  of  study  in  the  class  rooms 
for  seven  years  has  shown  the  need  of  certain  modifications  in 
courses  and  in  graduation  requirements.  The  course  of  study 
is  again  in  process  of  revision,  and  the  revision  at  this  time  is 
made  all  the  more  necessary  because  of  the  proposed  change 
in  the  character  of  the  Central  Evening  High  School. 

Briefly,  the  proposed  change  is  this : 

To  make  the  Central  Evening  High  School  a  general  or  academic  high 
school  and  as  nearly  comparable  as  possible  to  a  regular  day  high  school. 

To  lengthen  the  term  of  the  Central  Evening  High  School  until  at  least 
the  end  of  May. 

To  provide  for  the  election  by  pupils  of  three  subjects  instead  of  the 
present  choice  of  two  subjects. 

•  To  authorize  class  periods  of  forty  minutes  each  instead  of  the  present 
sixty-minute  periods. 

To  require  thirty-six  points  for  a  diploma  as  against  the  present  require- 
ments of  twenty-four  points. 

^To  estabUsh  certain  definite  requirements  for  graduation  as  to  subjects 
and  courses,  approximating  the  day  high  school  requirements. 

Evening  Elementary  Schools. 
Evening   elementary    schools   with    classes    in    twenty-five 
buildings  scattered  throughout  the  city  offer  instruction  to 
three  distinct  types  of  pupil : 
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A.  Pupils  who  leave  day  school  before  completing  the  regular  day 
school  course  and  who  wish  to  earn  an  elementary  school  diploma.  Nearly 
600  of  such  pupils  were  graduated  this  year. 

B.  Immigrants  from  non-English  speaking  countries  who  wish  to 
learn  to  speak,  to  read  or  to  write  English,  or  who  wish  citizenship  instruc- 
tion in  preparing  for  naturalization.  Such  immigrants  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  twenty-one  years  are  compelled  by  statute  to  attend  evening 
school  until  they  are  able  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  the  completion  of 
the  sixth  grade  in  the  day  schools.  Two  thousand  four  hundred  seven- 
teen illiterate  minors  were  enrolled  this  year.  Three  thousand  seven 
hundred  forty-six  immigrants  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  were  also 
enrolled. 

C.  Women  and  girls  over  sixteen  years  of  age  who  wish  instruction 
in  cookery,  dressmaking,  embroidery,  millinery  or  home  nursing.  The 
enrollment  in  these  classes  was  3,179  this  year. 

In  1919  an  extension  of  this  industiial  work  for  women  was 
authorized.  One  class  in  millinery  was  conducted  in  an  ele- 
mentary school  during  day  school  hours.  Twenty-four  women 
registered.  Many  women  find  it  more  convenient  to  leave 
their  households  during  the  morning  or  afternoon  than  during 
the  evening,  and  day  practical  arts  classes  have  grown  from 
this  original  enrollment  of  twenty-four  to  a  membeiship  of 
nearly  six  hundred.  These  industrial  classes  for  women,  both 
day  and  evening,  and  the  classes  for  adult  immigrants  are 
conducted  in  co-operation  with  the  State  Department  of 
Education.  The  city  is  reimbursed  by  the  Commonwealth 
for  one  half  the  cost  of  instruction. 

Quite  a  unique  innovation  in  the  evening  schools  was  the 
establishment  of  classes  in  lip  reading  in  1917.  These  classes 
are  attended  by  persons  who  are  either  totally  or  partially  deaf 
and  who  receive  excellent  instruction  from  our  Horace  Mann 
School  teachers,  under  whose  guidance  the  eye  is  trained  to 
associate  certain  movements  of  the  lips  and  tongue  with  certain 
sounds,  and  pupils  acquire  the  power  to  interpret  these  motions 
of  the  mouth  into  words  and  sentences.  These  classes  ac- 
complish an  inestimable  amount  of  good  for  persons  whose 
hearing  is  impaired,  and  help  to  overcome  the  greatest  loss 
deaf  persons  suffer,  namely,  the  loss  of  understanding  speech. 
Ninety-seven  persons  were  enrolled  in  the  lip-reading  classes 
this  year.  Next  year  it  is  planned  to  conduct,  in  connection 
with  the  work  for  the  partially  deaf,  special  classes  in  what  may 
be  termed  voice-placing  or  voice-training,  similar  to  the  work 
conducted  for  children  in  the  Horace  Mann  School. 
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Day  School  for  Immigrants. 

Just  as  the  day  practical  arts  classes  are  an  extension  of  the 
work  of  the  evening  elementary  schools  for  the  benefit  of  women 
who  cannot  conveniently  attend  school  in  the  evening,  so 
the  Day  School  for  Inmiigrants  is  an  extension  of  the  work  of 
the  evening  elementary  schools  with  immigrants.  Daytime 
classes  for  non-English  speaking  persons  have  been  conducted 
in  Boston  since  1911.  Originally  these  classes  formed  part 
of  what  was  then  known  as  the  Voluntary  Continuation  School 
and  were  under  the  direction  of  the  Evening  and  Continuation 
Schools  Department.  With  the  reorganization  of  the  Evening 
School  Department  these  classes  became  part  of  the  Day 
School  for  Immigrants,  which  was  established  as  a  separate 
school  in  1917.  Classes  for  night  workers  have  been  in  session 
every  school  day  at  48  Boylston  street.  Classes  for  workers 
have  also  been  maintained  in  co-operation  with  employers  in 
mercantile,  commercial  and  industrial  establishments.  Classes 
for  adult  immigrants,  likewise,  have  been  conducted  in  com- 
munity centers  and  in  headquarters  of  social  organizations. 
Certain  classes  have  been  held  during  the  evenings  when  regular 
evening  schools  were  not  in  session,  and  summer  classes  have 
been  organized.  The  Evening  School  Department  has  been 
authorized  by  the  School  Committee  to  open  classes  for  in- 
struction in  English  and  in  citizenship  for  residents  of  Boston, 
in  any  section  of  the  city  and  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  evening, 
provided  that  the  demand  warrants  and  that  suitable  accom- 
modations may  be  secured. 

Since  1915,  classes  for  mothers  have  been  conducted  in  school 
buildings  throughout  the  city.  These  classes  are  held  during 
the  hours  when  the  children  are  in  school.  Attendants  care 
for  the  children  of  pre-school  age  in  a  room  provided  for  this 
purpose.  Thus  the  mothers  are  free  to  profit  from  the  in- 
struction given  by  competent  teachers. 

The  Superintendent's  report  of  last  year  directed  attention 
to  the  importance  of  these  classes  and  urged  the  necessity  of 
adequate  provision  for  instruction  of  the  mothers  of  future 
Americans. 

During  the  last  two  years  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  in  extending  educational  opportunities  to  immigrant 
women. 

The  day  school  force  and  especially  the  kindergartners  have 
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co-operated  in  making  such  opportunities  known  and  in  organiz- 
ing classes  for  mothers. 

Attendants  have  been  employed  by  the  School  Committee  to 
care  for  the  children  of  the  mothers  who  were  attending  classes. 

An  assistant  in  charge  of  the  Day  School  for  Immigrants  has 
been  appointed  and  has  been  assigned  on  part  time  to  organize 
classes,  to  supervise  instruction,  and  to  conduct  training  courses 
for  teachers. 

Courses  of  instruction  for  teachers  of  immigrants  have  been 
conducted,  and  provision  has  been  made  to  incorporate  such 
courses  as  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the  Teachers  College. 

Special  examinations  have  been  held  and  new  certificates 
have  been  authorized  for  teachers  of  in^migrants. 

As  shown  in  the  following  table,  the  Day  School  for  Immi- 
grants has  increased  in  enrollment  during  the  past  five  years 
from  937  to  2,023,  the  evening  elementary  schools  from  3,243  to 
11,154  and  the  evening  high  schools  from  4,121  to  5,723. 

Enrollment. 


School  Year. 

Day  School 
for  Immi- 
grants. 

Evening 
Elementary- 
Schools. 

Evening 
High  Schools. 

1918-19 

937 
1,312 
1,746 
1,522 
1,608 
*  2,023 

3,243 
3,922 
7,811 
9,523 
9,476 
11,154 

4,121 

1919-20 

5,016 

1920-21 

4,717 

1921-22 

4,971 

1922-23 

5,683 

1923-24 

5,723 

*  Not  including  summer  classes. 

Adult  Education. 

In  the  belief  that  the  success  of  our  democracy  depends  in 
part,  at  least,  upon  the  education  of  our  people,  we  have 
embarked  upon  a  policy  that  is  unique  in  the  history  of  civiliza- 
tion. We  have  come  to  hold  that  every  one  should  be  offered 
the  training  that  will  best  suit  his  educational  needs. 

Acting  on  this  principle,  we  have  for  some  time  been  pro- 
viding in  our  day  schools  for  all  varieties  of  intelligence.  Not 
only  have  we  arranged  for  all  types  of  defectives,  delinquents 
and  dependents,  but  we  are  now  slowly  coming  to  afford  op- 
portunities for  gifted  and  supernormal  children.  There  are, 
however,  striking  gaps  in  oiu"  theory  when  we  come  to  deal  with 
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those  past  compulsory  school  age.  There  is  a  large  number  of 
young  people  who  leave  school  as  soon  as  the  law  permits,  and  a 
tremendous  group  of  adult  people  whom  the  law  seems  never  to 
have  reached.  In  the  last  few  years,  we  have  been  blindly 
groping  towards  the  conclusion  that  adults  must  be  educated  as 
well  as  children.  Nor  is  this  conclusion  pecuhar  to  America. 
A  recent  report  of  a  committee  of  the  British  Ministry  of 
Reconstruction  makes  this  significant  statement.  "The  neces- 
sary conclusion  is  that  adult  education  must  not  be  regarded  as 
a  luxury  for  a  few  exceptional  persons  here  and  there,  nor  a 
thing  which  concerns  only  a  short  span  of  early  manhood,  but 
that  adult  education  is  a  permanent  national  necessity,  an 
inseparable  aspect  of  citizenship  and  therefore  should  be  both 
universal  and  lifelong. " 

University  extension  courses,  correspondence  courses,  volun- 
tary organizations,  especially  among  working  men  and  women, 
attempting  to  promote  the  education  of  their  members,  all 
indicate  the  trend  of  public  education.  Of  all  the  liberal  move- 
ments dominating  the  thought  of  the  world  today,  the  most 
striking  and  the  most  prophetic  is  the  unparalleled  advance  of 
education. 

It  would  be  futile  to  attempt  to  compass  the  entire  scope 
or  note  all  the  essential  elements  of  the  newer  education  which 
is  shaping  itself.  But  everywhere  one  direction  is  apparent; 
the  trend  of  education  is  towards  the  people  in  mass  or  group, 
without  regard  to  condition,  class  or  circumstance,  towards  men, 
women  and  children  as  human  beings  having  without  distinction 
full  claim  on  equal  educational  opportunity.  In  the  America  of 
tomorrow,  education  will  be  for  everybody.  It  will  go  wherever 
there  is  educational  need.  Every  sort  of  education  will  be 
provided  and  every  type  of  training  will  be  adapted  to  the 
abilities,  the  interests  and  needs  of  all  the  people.  The  special 
aim  of  adult  education  will  be  to  reach  people  who  are  not 
provided  for  in  the  regular  educational  system  or  who  find  it 
impossible  to  continue  their  education  through  regular  educa- 
tional channels.  Adult  education  will  be  flexible  in  administra- 
tion, win  fit  individual  needs,  will  be  organized  at  times  and 
places  suited  to  the  convenience  of  its  students,  in  day  or  even- 
ing classes,  in  long  or  short  courses,  in  school,  or  home  or  work- 
shop. Adult  education  will  include  within  its  scope  the  whole 
range  of  interests  of  modern  society.  It  will  be  ready  to  teach 
any  subject,  to  anybody,  anywhere. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  EXTENDED  USE 
OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  MR.  JAMES  T.  MULROY. 


{The  Department  of  the  Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools  com- 
prises a  director,  eleven  school  centers,  one  home  and  school 
association  manager.) 

Progress  and  growth  mark  the  year's  work  in  all  three 
divisions  of  the  department's  activities  —  school  centers, 
home  and  school  associations  and  the  additional  use  of  school 
premises. 

During  the  season  just  closed,  eleven  (11)  school  centers 
have  been  operated  in  the  following  buildings  and  districts: 
Brighton  High  School;  Charlestown  High  School;  Dorchester 
High  School;  East  Boston  High  School;  Enghsh  High  School 
(South  End);  Michelangelo  School  (North  End);  Normal 
School  (Fenway);  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  (Roxbury); 
Sarah  Greenwood  School  (Harvard  District,  Dorchester); 
South  Boston  High  School  and  William  Blackstone  School 
(West  End). 

Men's  work  and  women's  clubs,  young  men's  clubs,  young 
women's  clubs,  boys'  clubs,  girls'  clubs,  dressmaking,  millinery, 
embroidery,  basketry,  china  painting,  lamp  shade,  cooking, 
candy  making,  printing  and  manual  training  clubs,  Ameri- 
canization, citizenship  and  civic  clubs,  orchestra,  ukelele  and 
choral  clubs.  Trade  Union  College  classes,  dancing  classes, 
character  analysis  classes,  athletic,  gymnasium  and  basketball 
games,  parliamentary  law  clubs,  debating  clubs,  dramatic 
clubs,  concerts,  lectures,  entertainments,  motion  pictures, 
socials  and  dances  —  all  met  with  gratifying  results.  Activities 
greater  in  number  and  variety  and  a  larger  attendance  obtained 
in  every  building.  And  what  is  more,  the  spirit  of  service  to 
the  community  continues  to  grow,  to  inspire  and  animate  our 
managers,  associate  managers  and  workers  at  all  times 
everywhere. 

Each  center  has  been  made  a  real  gathering  place  of  the 
community,  the  rallying  point  for  community  effort  and 
co-operation,  the  "People's  Clubhouse,"  the  "Neighborhood 
Rendezvous,"  the  "Community  Capitol,"  the  "Community 
Service  Station," —  call  it  what  you  will. 

In   addition  to   the   regular  school   center  clubs,   namely, 
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those  maintained  by  the  appropriation,  and  for  the  organization 
and  conduct  of  which  the  local  management  is  wholly  respon- 
sible, each  center  housed  and  accommodated  various  local 
groups  connected  with  the  different  social,  fraternal,  charitable, 
benevolent  and  civic  organizations  of  the  district.  Night 
after  night,  these  school  center  clubs  and  local  affiliated  organi- 
zations have  shared  the  use  of  our  commodious  school  buildings, 
thus  putting  the  school  property  to  its  fullest  and  widest 
serv^ice;  at  the  same  time  bringing  together  into  friendly  and 
neighborly  companionship,  the  different  elements  of  the 
community.  One  center  has  had  as  many  as  seventy-nine 
different  groups  of  these  two  types  of  meeting  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  building  from  week  to  week  during  the  season, 
a  most  striking  illustration  of  the  broad,  democratic  work  the 
centers  are  doing  along  civic  and  community  lines. 

We  have  held  from  month  to  month  conferences  of  managers, 
associate  managers,  workers  in  charge,  center  workers,  mem- 
bers' councils  and  advisory  boards.  At  these  meetings 
experiences  have  been  exchanged  and  analyzed,  methods  and 
problems  studied  and  debated,  fresh  lines  of  endeavor  proposed 
and  discussed. 

The  great  work  of  Americanization  —  the  breaking  down  of 
racial,  religious  and  social  barriers  and  the  blending  of  the 
best  ideals  of  the  old  world  and  the  new  —  continued  to 
dominate  everything  the  centers  attempted  throughout  the 
year. 

It  has  been  our  constant  endeavor  from  year  to  year  to 
educate  the  public  mind  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  city 
funds  cannot  and  should  not  be  expected  to  meet  the  entire 
burden  of  cost  entailed  by  the  community  use  of  school  property 
for  leisure-time  activities.  Every  year  has  shown  advancement 
in  that  direction;  results  this  past  year  have  been  especially 
pleasing.  The  various  clubs  and  groups  composing  our  school 
centers  along  with  others  meeting  in  school  center  buildings 
have  paid,  this  year,  for  fuel,  light,  custodian  and  other  service 
over  $5,500. 

Much  volunteer  service  has  also  been  rendered.  Many 
persons  in  each  district  have  given  generously  of  their  time 
and  talents.  Were  it  not  for  this  large  element  of  self-support 
and  gratuitous  service,  the  school  centers  could  not  have 
attained  the  high  place  they  now  occupy  in  public  esteem,  nor 
can  they  continue  to  grow  in  number  and  influence  without  it. 
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The  school  center  attendance  for  the  year  has  been  more 
than  500,000. 

The  second  section  of  the  department's  activities,  the 
home  and  school  associations,  is  made  up  of  thirty  five  (35) 
groups.  Each  of  these  associations  is  striving  as  best  it  can 
to  bring  parent  and  teacher,  the  home  and  the  school  into  closer 
and  more  effective  co-operation  for  the  promotion  of  their 
joint  enterprise  —  the  education  of  the  child  and  the  advance- 
ment of  its  best  interests. 

Many  meetings  of  these  parent-teacher  associations  have 
been  held  at  which  the  teachers  and  parents  have  discussed 
their  common  problems  and  exhibited  various  types  of  school 
work.  Frequent  benefit  entertainments  have  been  held  by 
the  associations,  the  proceeds  being  used  to  buy  noted  pieces 
of  statuary,  copies  of  famous  paintings,  silk  flags,  bronze 
tablets  and  the  like  for  the  interior  decoration  and  beautification 
of  the  schools.  Then  again,  they  have  raised  money  with 
which  to  establish  hospital  beds,  to  buy  shoes  and  rubbers  for 
the  poor  and  milk  for  the  anaemic  ones;  they  have  provided 
mid-morning  lunches  in  the  schools  and  bought  musical  instru- 
ments for  school  orchestras  and  motion  picture  machines  for 
visual  instruction.  Scholarships  for  needy  students  have 
been  established  by  them  and  they  have  also  brought  to  a 
successful  issue  campaigns  for  playgrounds  and  branch  libraries 
and  similar  projects  of  inestimable  value  to  the  school  child. 

In  February  a  mass  meeting  of  all  the  home  and  school 
associations  in  the  city  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  one 
of  the  associations,  Mr.  F.  S.  Eggleston,  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Boston  Home  and  School  Association,  presiding,  at  which 
Superintendent  Burke  delivered  a  stimulating  and  inspiring 
address  on  "What  the  Boston  Schools  Are  Doing."  An  added 
feature  of  the  evening's  program  was  a  concert  given  by  the 
joint  orchestras  of  the  Boston  school  centers,  the  various 
selections  evoking  frequent  and  generous  applause  from  a 
large,  appreciative  audience. 

The  total  attendance  for  the  thirty-five  home  and  school 
associations  was  over  16,000. 

A  third  division  of  the  department's  activities  that  has 
grown  apace  during  the  year  just  closed,  is  the  additional  use  of 
school  premises. 

The  additional  use  of  school  premises  means  the  use  of 
accommodations  under  permit  in  other  than  school  center 
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buildings  by  certain  approved  groups  and  organizations, 
some  of  which  are  named  below  (the  cost  of  these  occupancies 
being  borne  by  the  department's  appropriation),  and  the 
occupancy  of  school  buildings  by  independent  individuals 
and  associations,  such  as  are  named  below,  likewise  under 
permit,  following  advance  payment  of  fuel,  light,  custodian 
and  other  service  charges. 

Under  our  supervision  and  control  and  at  the  expense  of 
our  funds  sixty-five  buildings,  other  than  school  centers,  have 
been  occupied  for  the  following  purposes:  Meetings  of  Boy 
Scouts  and  American  Legion  Posts,  Girl  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire 
Girls,  local  improvement  associations,  citizens  and  patriotic 
meetings,  alumni  reunions,  class  parties  and  teachers'  meetings, 
teachers'  courses,  prize  drills  and  officers'  parties,  receptions 
to  retiring  teachers  and  principals  and  day  school  entertain- 
ments and  theatricals. 

The  total  attendance  for  meetings  of  groups  other  than 
school  centers  and  home  and  school  associations  also  supported 
by  the  appropriation  for  the  Extended  Use  of  Public  Schools 
was  over  100,000. 

That  the  citizens  of  Boston  are  now  aware  of  the  privileges 
and  advantages  accorded  them  through  the  community  use  of 
the  public  schoolhouse  is  amply  attested  by  the  largely  in- 
creased number  of  permits  granted  during  the  past  year  for 
the  use  of  schoolhouse  accommodations.  Many  new  groups 
applied  and  obtained  the  use  of  our  halls,  gymnasia  and  rooms. 
Those  combined  with  the  old  groups  of  former  years  give  us 
today  a  long  list  of  patrons  and  users  of  school  property  most 
cosmopolitan  in  character. 

Among  the  many  groups  and  organizations  that  utilized 
school  gjinnasia,  halls  and  rooms  during  the  year  at  their  own 
expense  for  meetings,  entertaioments,  basketball,  whist  and 
dancing,  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  Young  Men's 
Hebrew  Association,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Odd  Fellows, 
Knights  of  Malta,  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Catholic 
Daughters  of  America,  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star,  settlement 
houses,  Boston  Bank  and  Trust  Company  clerks.  Insurance 
Company  employees,  Edison  Employees  Loyalty  Committee, 
department  stores  co-operative  associations,  political  meetings 
and  rallies,  civil  service  examinations  and  university  extension 
courses.  Surely  an  all-inclusive,  varied  array  of  racial,  sec- 
tarian and  occupational  affiliations. 
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The  total  attendance  of  the  164  occupancies  of  the  forty-three 
different  groups  or  organizations  using  schoolhouse  accommoda- 
tions in  twenty-six  different  buildings  during  the  year  and 
paying  fuel,  light,  custodians  and  other  service  charges  amount- 
ing to  over  $3,800,  was  over  42,000. 

Evidence  of  our  willingness  and  readiness  to  co-operate  with 
other  city  departments  was  exhibited  in  conjunction  with  the 
Boston  Conservation  Bureau  established  by  ordinance  in 
1922.  This  Bureau  presented  in  the  various  school  centers 
and  other  school  buildings  a  series  of  "Conservation  Rallies" 
designed  for  the  conservation  of  human  life,  promotion  of 
public  health,  utilization  of  municipal  resources  and  develop- 
ment of  good  citizenship  through  education  and  co-operation. 
Besides  the  instructive  and  educational  features,  these  pro- 
grams included  motion  pictures  and  community  singing. 

If  figures  are  any  criterion  the  following  summary  shows  the 
year  1923-24  to  have  been  a  prosperous  one :  Total  number  of 
different  buildings  used  for  school  centers,  the  home  and 
school  associations  and  the  additional  use  of  school  premises 
was  81.  Total  number  of  clubs,  groups  and  organizations  was 
over  400.    The  total  attendance  was  over  650,000, 

The  following  comparative  figures  illustrate  the  expansion 
and  development  of  the  department's  activities  from  their 
inception  in  1912,  twelve  years  ago,  to  the  present  day. 

In  1912-13  there  were  four  centers;  in  1923-24  eleven 
centers. 

In  1912-13  there  were  twenty-three  different  buildings 
occupied  for  school  center,  home  and  school  association  and 
additional  use  purposes;  in  1923-24,  eighty-one. 

In  1912-13  there  was  a  total  attendance  of  53,000  in  the 
school  centers;  in  1923-24,  over  500,000. 

In  1912-13  the  total  attendance  for  all  the  department's 
activities  was  117,000;  in  1923-24,  the  total  attendance  over 
650,000. 

In  1912-13  the  total  income  received  from  school  center  and 
other  buildings  in  which  meetings  and  entertainments  and  other 
gatherings  were  held  (that  is,  the  total  amount  the  people 
themselves  paid  for  fuel,  light,  custodian  and  other  service), 
was  $1,200;  in  1923-24,  over  $7,500. 

In  1912-13  the  department  appropriation  amounted  to 
$28,000;  in  1923-24,  $48,000. 
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REPORT     OF     THE     DIRECTOR     OF     HOUSEHOLD 
SCIENCE  AND  ARTS,  MISS  JOSEPHINE  MORRIS. 


{The  Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts  comprises  a 
director,  an  assistant  director,  forty-two  teachers  of  cookery, 
sixty-eight  teachers  of  sewing,  one  trade  assistant  and  one  teacher 
of  millinery) 

This  department,  having  special  charge  of  the  subjects  of 
sewing,  dressmaking,  millinery,  cooking,  household  manage- 
ment and  prevocational  work  for  girls,  aims  to  give  the  girls  a 
training  in  preparation  for  home  life,  and  also  a  little  industrial 
knowledge.  Our  purpose  is  to  arouse  in  them  a  desire  for  a 
well-ordered  home,  promoting  with  this  end  in  view  habits 
of  cleanliness,  order,  thrift,  refinement,  cheerful  service  and 
health;  and  impressing  upon  them  that  the  theories  and  principles 
taught  in  the  school  are  not  for  school  life  only  but  must  find 
expression  in  repeated  practice  at  home.  We  try  to  lead  them 
to  see  that  it  takes  not  only  intelligence  but  keen  sensibilities 
and  lofty  aspirations  to  cover  all  the  demands  of  home  making; 
that  home  making  is  a  great  profession  and  not  a  life  of  drudg- 
ery, and  that  an  excellent  homemaker  is  accomplishing  one 
of  the  noblest  works  in  this  world. 

Elementary  Sewing. 

The  course  of  study  in  sewing  for  the  fourth,  fifth,  sixth  and 
ungraded  classes  has  been  arranged  so  that  the  lessons  are  in 
logical  order.  Each  principle  of  the  various  sewing  stitches 
is  illustrated  by  application  to  some  garment.  All  the  girls  in 
these  classes  are  having  about  two  hours  a  week  of  sewing 
instruction.  A  committee  of  the  teachers  in  conference  with 
the  director  of  the  department  has  planned  to  select  from  the 
course  of  study  the  garments  most  necessary  for  the  children 
of  the  different  districts. 

As  the  girls  of  these  classes  are  very  young,  ranging  in  age 
from  eight  to  twelve  years,  they  cannot  do  much  to  help  with 
the  family  sewing.  However,  the  girls  of  the  sixth  and  un- 
graded classes  do  help  with  the  weekly  family  mending. 
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Pra-ctical  Arts  Sections. 

Since  the  intermediate  school  plan  has  been  introduced  the 
girls  have  the  privilege  of  continuing  sewing  work  in  the  seventh, 
eighth  and  ninth  grades,  not  stopping,  as  heretofore,  in  the 
sixth  grade.  Girls  who  elect  the  practical  arts  course  have 
seven  hours  a  week  on  household  science  and  arts  subjects. 
About  three  hours  of  this  time  is  devoted  to  sewing  and  dress- 
making. We  do  not  aim  to  give  these  girls  a  trade  training 
but  some  industrial  intelligence.  The  course  comprises  a 
study  of  textile  fibers  with  relation  to  the  growth  and  processes 
of  manufacture  into  cloth;  also,  the  adulteration  of  fabrics,  the 
hygiene  of  clothing,  correct  fabrics  for  different  garments,  and 
the  renovating  of  gannents.  Applied  art,  color  combinations 
with  embroidery,  artistic  Unes  in  dress,  as  well  as  the  study  of 
commercial  patterns  are  taken  up  in  connection  with  this 
course.  The  course  aims  to  meet  three  needs,  namely,  prep- 
aration for  advanced  study,  home  needs,  and  a  stepping- 
stone  toward  earning  a  living.  Stress  is  put  on  repair  of 
clothing.  Girls  are  made  to  see  that  clothing  wears  longer  if 
it  is  taken  care  of  and  repaired  regularly. 

During  this  year  about  60,950  garments,  including  dresses, 
undergarments,  rompers  and  cooking  uniforms  have  been  made 
in  the  sewing  classes  of  elementary  and  intermediate  schools. 

Senior  High  School  Sewtng  and  Dressmaking. 

At  present  only  four  high  schools,  exclusive  of  the  High 
School  of  Practical  Arts,  are  offering  this  course.  This  is  so 
because  the  high  schools  are  over-crowded  and  there  is  not  an 
available  place  for  carrying  on  this  work.  In  the  new  buildings 
to  be  erected,  and  also  in  the  old  buildings  where  additions  are 
to  be  made,  provision  is  being  made  for  household  science  and 
arts  rooms.  We  are  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  every 
high  school  girl  may  have  the  privilege  of  electing  such  a 
course.  It  is  quite  essential  for  her  to  know  how  to  make  her 
own  clothes  and  also  how  to  keep  a  well-ordered  home.  It  is 
only  a  few  years  before  most  of  these  girls  have  homes  of  their 
own. 

The  high  school  course  in  domestic  art  is  planned  to  give  the 
pupils  a  greater  independence  in  the  planning  and  designing 
of  clothing;  a  better  understanding  of  the  economics  of  dress 
and  the  selection  of  suitable  materials,  a  keener  appreciation 
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of  good  line  and  color  combinations,  as  well  as  greater  skill  in 
technique.  To  this  end  she  is  taught  to  design  and  draft 
patterns  for  under  and  outside  garments.  Garments  suitable 
for  school,  for  business  and  for  dress  occasions,  including 
graduation  dresses,  are  made  during  this  course.  However, 
our  main  aim  is  to  impress  upon  these  students  the  importance 
of  dressing  properly  so  that  they  may  be  looked  up  to  as  young 
women  of  modesty  and  refinement  having  common  sense 
enough  to  dress  so  that  health  is  conserved  rather  than  im- 
paired. The  exposure  of  the  chest,  neck  and  arms  of  women 
in  the  common  style  of  the  day  is  a  great  menace  to  health. 

All  students  taking  this  course  are  expected  to  make  out  a 
simple  clothing  budget  and  to  try  to  live  up  to  it.  All  this 
work  is  applied  to  home  needs. 

Practical  Arts  Millinery. 
In  six  of  the  intermediate  schools  millinery  lessons  are 
given  in  the  practical  sections  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades. 
The  course  is  planned  so  that  the  work  in  the  eighth  grade  is 
on  the  miniature  model  hat,  while  the  work  of  the  ninth  grade 
is  on  the  large  model  hat.  All  the  principles  and  processes  are 
taught  on  the  small  hat  in  the  eighth  grade.  They  are  then 
applied  to  the  large  hat  in  the  ninth  grade.  Many  of  the  large 
hats  are  first  made  from  old  materials  which  have  been  reno- 
vated and  made  over  on  new  frames.  When  the  pupils  have 
accomplished  this  work  satisfactorily  they  are  permitted  to 
make  hats  suitable  for  the  different  seasons  from  new  materials. 

Senior  High  School  Millinery. 
The  high  school  milUnery  course  is  in  advance  of  the  work 
done  in  the  intermediate  schools.  It  includes  the  study  of 
millinery  textiles,  frame  making,  covering  frames  with  materials 
appropriate  for  each  season,  and  trimming  sport  and  dress 
hats  for  the  different  seasons.  Renovating  of  hats,  the  clean- 
ing and  dyeing  of  old  hat  materials  comes  largely  into  this 
course.  Color  combinations,  applied  art,  etc.,  are  taken  up 
for  class  discussion.  To  keep  to  the  up-to-date  styles  visits 
are  made  by  the  class  with  the  millinery  teacher  to  fashion 
shows  and  store  openings.  Pictures  of  hats  in  the  best  millinery 
magazines  are  copied,  and  the  cost  of  each  hat  is  estimated  so 
that  the  pupil  may  see  the  difference  between  the  cost  of 
production  and  the  selling  price. 
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This  work  is  also  carried  into  the  home.  The  girls  make 
hats  for  all  the  woman  members  of  the  family,  and  bonnets  and 
caps  for  the  little  ones.  Sometimes  the  girls  take  orders  from 
their  friends  and  are  paid  for  their  work. 

The  sewing  and  millinery  work  in  the  different  schools  is 
almost  entirely  self-supporting.  The  pupils  furnish  their  own 
materials  for  garments  and  hats.  A  small  allowance  of  thread, 
needles,  thimbles,  scissors,  etc.,  is  provided  by  the  city. 

Cookery  in  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades. 

Every  girl  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  is  obliged  to 
take  at  least  one  and  one  half  hours  a  week  of  this  work. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  seventh  grade  covers  the  princi- 
ples of  cookery  and  the  preparation  of  different  kinds  of  food 
materials.  The  course  is  so  arranged  that  the  lessons  are  in 
logical  order.  All  seventh  grade  cooking  classes  throughout 
the  city  are  having  the  same  principles  of  cookery  taught  at 
the  same  time,  so  that  when  girls  move  from  one  district  to 
another  they  take  up  the  work  where  they  left  off. 

In  the  eighth  grade  the  principles  of  the  seventh  grade  are 
reviewed  but  the  work  is  far  in  advance  of  that  given  in  the 
seventh  grade.  Work  on  simple  home  meals  is  stressed  in  this 
grade  and  meals  prepared,  which  give  the  most  food  value  for 
the  least  money.  Each  girl  in  this  grade  is  encouraged  to  cook 
a  family  quantity  in  the  school  kitchen  and  take  it  home. 
When  this  is  done  the  pupil  furnishes  her  own  food  materials. 
This  work  has  greatly  helped  the  homes  first,  in  the  saving  of 
fuel;  secondly,  from  the  health  standpoint;  and  thirdly,  it  has 
saved  the  strength  of  many  a  tired  mother.  Not  more  than 
eight  girls  at  any  one  lesson  can  try  this  scheme  because  our 
baking  equipment  is  limited  in  the  school  kitchen.  However, 
every  girl  has  her  turn  which  comes  about  every  three  weeks. 
During  this  school  year  about  22,750  family  quantities  have 
been  prepared  in  addition  to  the  day's  lesson. 

Health  lessons  are  taken  up  in  connection  with  the  cookery 
work.  Time  does  not  permit  us  to  do  much  of  this  work  in 
the  regular  seventh  and  eighth  grade  cooking  classes.  Still, 
gu'ls  in  these  grades  are  taught  right  habits  of  living  so  that 
disease  may  be  prevented.  They  are  taught  to  eat  proper 
foods  and  not  to  ignore  health  rules  if  they  are  to  have  energy 
for  work  and  play. 
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Practical  Arts  Sections  in  the  Seventh,  Eighth  and 
Ninth  Grades. 

In  the  practical  arts  sections  of  intermediate  schools  at  least 
three  hours  a  week  is  devoted  to  this  work  which  is  planned 
as  an  intensive  course  on  all  subjects  connected  with  every 
phase  of  home  making.  This  course  aims  to  give  the  pupils 
the  correct  idea  of  a  "perfect  home"  and  to  instruct  them  on 
the  correct  methods  of  maintaining  it.  Advanced  cookery, 
with  the  planning  of  menus  and  diets  which  meet  the  needs 
of  individuals  and  families  is  one  of  the  main  points.  Meals 
are  cooked  and  served  at  almost  every  lesson.  Some  of  these 
meals  are  served  to  the  teachers  for  their  noon  luncheon. 
This  helps  to  make  this  phase  of  the  work  self-supporting. 

Health  lessons  are  given  in  connection  with  these  meal 
lessons.  The  program  on  health  lessons  in  these  classes  em- 
phasizes the  benefit  of  good  health,  health  habits  in  the  home, 
and  the  relation  of  health  and  food  to  recreation,  correct  weight, 
proper  school  luncheons,  etc.,  together  with  the  menace  to 
health  of  household  pests. 

Manj^  of  the  pupils  make  health  charts  which  represent  well- 
balanced  meals;  one  teacher  allows  her  pupils  to  give  two- 
minute  talks  on  these  charts.  In  many  schools  motion  pictures 
are  used  in  connection  with  these  health  lessons. 

MOTHERCRAFT   AND    FiRST   AlD. 

A  course  in  mothercraft  and  first  aid  is  given  in  this  prac- 
tical arts  course.  The  course  in  mothercraft  is  given  by  a 
teacher  who  has  had  experience  in  caring  for  babies  as  she  has 
children  of  her  own.  The  course  covers  the  care  of  children 
in  health  and  points  out  the  way  to  avoid  sickness;  the  correct 
method  of  bathing,  clothing  and  feeding  infants;  and  the  train- 
ing of  a  child  in  correct  habits  of  sleep  and  play. 

The  fu'st  aid  course  includes  the  making  of  a  bed  for  a  help- 
less patient;  the  use  of  disinfectants;  what  to  do  in  case  of 
fainting  or  sunstroke;  the  treatment  of  cuts  and  burns;  the 
care  and  ventilation  of  a  sick  room  and  the  preparation  of  an 
invalid  tray.  Girls  in  these  sections  have  definite  home  tasks 
assigned  to  them. 

Domestic  Science  Work  in  Senior  High  Schools. 
In  the  senior  high  schools  the  domestic  science  work  is  on  a 
broad  basis.    As  with  the  domestic  art  work  facilities  are  in- 
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adequate  in  almost  all  suburban  high  schools  for  carrying  on 
this  work.  In  only  four  high  schools  exclusive  of  the  High 
School  of  Practical  Arts  is  this  work  offered. 

The  high  school  course  offers  a  fine  field  for  correlation 
between  the  practical  and  academic.  The  work  of  this  course 
is  correlated  with  chemistry,  physics,  history,  drawing  and 
sanitation.  A  larger  opportunity  for  food  preparation  comes 
into  this  course  as  it  aims  to  give  the  pupils  practice  in  handhng 
greater  quantities.  As  most  of  the  food  prepared  is  sold  at  the 
lunch  counters  or  as  "special  luncheons"  to  teachers  this 
opportunity  is  possible.  The  cost  of  each  recipe  and  its  caloric 
value  is  recorded  in  the  pupil's  note  book  so  that  it  becomes  a 
simple  matter  for  a  girl  to  compute  accurately  and  economically 
a  well-balanced  menu. 

The  spending  of  the  family  income  is  another  topic  covered 
in  this  high  school  course,  since  household  management  rests 
almost  entirely  with  the  woman  of  the  home.  The  following 
topics  are  taken  up  for  class  discussion:  "Paying  Rent  versus 
Ownership";  "How  to  buy  a  house  and  carry  a  mortgage"; 
".What  the  banks  do  to  aid  home  makers";  "How  I  can  re- 
duce my  gas  and  light  bills";  "How  the  housewife  aids  in 
Americanization";  "How  to  furnish  and  decorate  the  different 
rooms  in  a  simple  home." 

Prevocational  Work  for  Girls. 

The  girls  in  these  classes  are  principally  those  who  find 
academic  work  hard  but  who  seem  to  have  a  natural  aptitude 
for  hand  work;  also  girls  who  must  leave  school  early  to  go  to 
work. 

This  course  aims  to  help  toward  a  wise  choice  of  a  life  career, 
The  girls  are  given  a  large  experience  in  sewing,  dressmaking, 
embroidery,  art  and  color  work,  millinery,  printing,  decora- 
tion of  the  home,  cooking,  household  management,  laundry 
work,  mothercraft,  first  aid  and  home  nursing.  In  one  school 
where  they  have  the  facilities  for  this  work  power  machine 
operating  is  taken  up.  The  academic  work  is  correlated  with 
these  activities  so  that  the  pupils  may  sense  the  importance 
of  both,  and  the  close  connection  of  one  with  the  others.  Next 
year  we  hope  to  be  able  to  widen  the  field  in  these  classes,  offer- 
ing a  course  in  bookbinding,  bulb-raising,  waitress  and  cafeteria 
work.  Shortage  of  teachers  has  made  this  extension  impossible 
this  year. 
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Teachers'  Meetings. 
Teachers'  meetings  for  the  teachers  of  the  department  are 
held  monthly.  Class  lessons  and  problems  in  the  daily  work 
are  discussed  and  textiles  for  clothing  and  hats,  up-to-date 
household  appliances,  etc.,  are  talked  over.  Experts  on  textiles 
as  well  as  experts  on  heating  and  lighting  have  addressed  the 
teachers  at  these  meetings.  All  the  latest  reports  on  the 
Cornell  Reading  Courses  and  "Farmers'  Bulletins,"  School 
Life  and  Health  Reports  have  been  reviewed  at  these  meetings. 

Supervision. 
All  the  teachers  of  the  department  have  been  visited  on  an 
average  bi-monthly.  Teachers  who  need  special  help  in  their 
teaching  work  have  had  conferences  at  the  office  with  the 
director  and  assistant  director,  and  everything  possible  is  done 
to  further  the  work  of  the  department. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  KINDERGARTENS, 
MISS  CAROLINE  D.  ABORN. 


{The  Kindergarten  Department  comprises  one  director,  one 
assistant  director,  and  three  hundred  fifteen  kindergarten  teachers.) 

In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  submit  a  report 
of  the  Kindergarten  Department,  giving  a  bird's  eye  view  of 
its  organization  and  activities. 

Organization. 
Number  of  kindergartens  having  morning  session  only      .        .        .        133 
Number  of  kindergartens  having  afternoon  session  only    ...  16 

Number   of   kindergartens   having   both   morning   and   afternoon 
sessions  18 

Teachers. 

Number  of  first  assistant  kindergartners 164 

Number  of  assistant  kindergartners 151 

Total  number  of  kindergartners 315 

Vacancies  existing  May  30 9 

Double  Sessions. 
On  February  4,  1924,  the  School  Committee  authorized  the 
establishment  of  fifteen  kindergartens  on  a  two  session  basis, 
with  different  groups  of  children  attending  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon,  but  the  same  teacher,  or  teachers,  at  both  sessions. 
On  the  25th  of  the  month  three  additional  kindergartens  were 
organized  on  the  same  basis.  This  change,  from  one  to  two 
sessions,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  these  districts  a  large  num- 
ber of  children  had  been  refused  admission  to  the  morning 
kindergarten  for  lack  of  room,  and  although  attendance  at 
kindergarten  is  not  compulsoiy,  yet  parents  complained  that 
if  kindergartens  were  provided  at  all,  the  privilege  should  be 
extended  to  all  children,  in  the  spirit  of  true  democracy.  Such 
a  situation  has  been  met  in  other  large  cities  with  a  similar 
solution.  In  fact,  Boston  has  been  among  the  very  last  to 
take  this  step,  and  is  conservative  in  carrying  out  the  new 
plan  even  now.  The  needs  and  the  possibilities  of  each  specific 
district  have  been  considered,  and  with  the  satisfactory  begin- 
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ning  inaugurated,  it  is  expected  that  additions  will  be  made, 
from  time  to  time,  until  the  whole  city  is  placed  on  the  two 
session  basis.     It  will  doubtless  be  two  or  three  years  before 
this  is  accomplished. 

The  advantages  of  the  plan  are : 

1.  That  all  children  of  kindergarten  age,  in  a  given  locality,  may  have 
the  benefit  of  a  year  in  the  kindergarten. 

2.  A  reduction  in  the  number  of  children  assembled  in  one  session,  which 
will  mean  better  health  conditions  and  greater  opportunity  for  the  indi- 
vidual child. 

3.  The  gradual  absorption  of  the  independent  afternoon  kindergartens. 

4.  A  unification  of  the  system  by  providing  a  five-hour  day  for  kinder- 
garten teachers  and  equal  salary  with  that  of  elementary  teachers. 

It  is  the  conviction  among  educators  that  the  assembling  of 
fifty  children,  and  more,  between  four  and  five  years  of  age, 
in  one  room,  provides  a  social  excitement  which  is  exhausting 
to  the  nervous  system,  and  that  the  social  demands  are  too 
great  for  their  degree  of  self-control.  Recommendation  is 
therefore  made  that  each  morning  session  carry  an  enrollment 
of  40-45  children,  and  that  all  others  be  cared  for  in  an  after- 
noon session.  It  is  further  recommended  that  the  older  chil- 
dren, four  and  one-half  years  of  age  and  upwards,  attend  the 
morning  session,  and  those  who  have  just  attained  their  fourth 
birthday  attend  the  afternoon  session.  If  but  twenty-five  or 
less  are  eligible  for  the  afternoon  class,  one  teacher,  either  the 
first  assistant  or  the  assistant  may  take  charge  of  the  class. 
If  more  than  twenty-five  children  are  enrolled,  both  teachers 
should  be  assigned. 

The  teachers  who  have  voluntarily  assumed  the  added  re- 
sponsibilities of  two  different  classes  of  children,  and  all  that 
this  entails  of  additional  clerical  and  other  work,  have  shown 
a  fine  spirit  of  co-operation,  and  a  commendable  professional 
attitude.  The  additional  remuneration  is  so  shght  that  it  can 
in  no  wise  be  considered  the  incentive. 

Mothers'  Meetings  and  Home  Visiting. 
These  have  always  been  a  very  definite  and  important  phase 
of  our  kindergarten  work.  Mothers'  meetings  are  held  once 
a  month  in  each  kindergarten.  These  have  been  expanded 
in  some  districts  into  successful  Mothers'  Clubs,  and  where 
this  has  been  the  case,  an  annual  "Fathers'  Night"  is  held. 
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An  evening  meeting  of  the  Farragut  Mothers'  Club,  recently, 
registered  an  attendance  of  180  fathers  and  mothers.  The 
Hamilton  Club  of  South  Boston  (Benjamin  Dean  School)  had 
119  fathers  and  mothers  at  their  fathers'  night,  in  January. 
Many  principals  of  districts  have  expressed  appreciation  of 
the  influence  of  these  meetings  on  parents,  and  on  the  whole 
school  community.  Doctor  Claxton,  former  Commissioner 
of  Education,  has  written,  ''Can  you  imagine  a  better  class 
in  Americanization  than  the  mothers'  meeting  where  shy, 
foreign  women  of  different  nationalities  meet  with  the  kinder- 
gartner,  and  take  their  first  lessons  in  American  customs, 
manners,  and  ideals?  And  can  anyone  enter  the  homes  of  the 
foreign  born  more  easily  than  the  kindergartner,  who,  with 
the  mother,  has  a  common  interest  in  the  little  child?  " 

The  total  attendance  of  mothers  at  the  monthly  mothers' 
meetings,  from  October,  1923,  to  June,  1924,  has  been  22,214. 
The  kindergartners  have  made  28,327  visits,  also,  in  the  homes 
of  the  children  in  their  kindergartens,  since  October,  1923. 

It  would  be  regrettable  if  the  double  session  should  inter- 
fere with  this  valuable  part  of  the  kindergartners'  work  and 
influence.  Where  but  one  teacher  has  the  afternoon  class, 
the  second  teacher  is  expected  to  attend  to  the  visiting.  In 
cases  where  both  teachers  are  occupied  with  the  children,  it 
is  recommended  that  a  kindergartner  from  another  district, 
who  is  teaching  in  the  morning  only,  be  assigned  to  release  the 
all  day  kindergartners  once  a  week  for  home  visiting. 

A  year  ago,  in  addition  to  their  own  visiting,  the  kinder- 
gartners assisted  the  director  of  evening  schools  and  day  schools 
for  immigrants  in  a  drive  for  attendance  at  the  day  schools. 
At  that  time,  they  visited  5,422  homes,  covering  the  whole  city, 
and  secured  the  names  of  1,795  women  who  agreed  to  join 
classes  when  formed.  This  was  a  stupendous  task,  carried  on 
with  a  fine  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  the  mothers  of 
their  respective  districts.  A  number  of  kindergartners  are  also 
teaching  Americanization  classes,  two  afternoons  a  week,  under 
the  direction  of  the  director  of  evening  classes. 

Teachers'  Conferences. 

Once  a  month,  all  kindergartners  have  met  in  the  hall  of  the 
Boston  Trade  School,  for  the  discussion  of  educational  problems 
and  methods,  or  to  listen  to  an  inspirational  speaker. 

The  younger  group  of  kindergartners  and  those  seniors  from 
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Teachers  College  doing  practise  teaching  in  the  kindergartens, 
have  met  bi-weekly  for  the  study  of  program  making  and  the 
discussion  of  daily  experiences. 

Bi-weekly,  also,  the  afternoon  kindergartners  have  met  in 
the  morning  for  work  parallel  with  the  above. 

A  voluntary  class  has  been  held  throughout  the  year  for  those 
interested  in  studying,  "The  Pre-School  Child,"  by  Dr.  Arnold 
Gesell,  and  other  kindred  books.  This  has  suggested  many 
worth  while  topics  for  mothers'  meetings. 

Promotion  from  Kindergarten  to  First  Grade. 

At  present  the  basis  for  such  promotion  is  the  chronological 
age  of  a  child.  Our  rules  permit  a  child  to  enter  grade  I  at 
five  and  one-half  years  or  at  five  years,  if  he  has  had  a  full  year 
in  the  kindergarten.  There  has  been  no  official  standardiza- 
tion of  the  number  of  weeks  included  in  a  "full  year."  It  has 
therefore  been  interpreted  in  various  ways.  Parents  anxious 
to  have  their  children  in  school  all  day  urge  the  promotion  of 
children,  oftentimes,  against  the  best  judgment  of  the  kinder- 
gartner,  and  are  allowed  to  enter  these  children  in  Grade  I,  with 
the  frequent  result  of  a  repeated  year. 

Mental  tests  would  show  that  there  are  some  children  in  our 
kindergartens  who  ought  to  be  doing  grade  work,  and  vice  versa, 
that  there  are  others  who,  although  of  the  required  chronological 
age,  are  not  ready,  mentally,  for  grade  work  and  would  be 
greatly  benefited  by  further  work  in  the  kindergarten.  The 
kindergarten  teachers  have  become  very  much  interested  in 
mental  testing.  A  group  of  twenty-five  took  an  intensive  course 
with  Mr.  Kallom  of  the  Department  of  Educational  Investiga- 
tion and  Measurement,  two  years  ago,  and  a  year  ago,  Mr. 
Kallom  gave  a  lecture  course  to  the  entire  group  of  kindergarten 
teachers.  The  group  who  have  been  studying  the  pre-school 
period,  this  year,  have  been  testing  their  children  (unofficially) 
with  the  Detroit  kindergarten  test,  which  is  used  as  a  basis  for 
promotion  from  kindergarten  to  Grade  I  in  several  large  cities. 
The  Department  of  Educational  Investigation  and  Measure- 
ment kindly  furnished  the  materials  for  such  testing. 

This  seems  to  be  the  psychological  moment  to  recommend 
the  advisability  of  promoting  the  kindergarten  children  on  the 
more  scientific  basis  —  that  of  mental  age.  A  group  of  kinder- 
garten teachers  are  qualified  to  give  either  the  Detroit  or  the 
Binet  test,  submitting  their  findings  to  the  Department  of 
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Educational  Investigation  and  Measurement.  It  would  seem 
very  reasonable  to  believe  that  retardation  in  Grade  I  might  be 
greatly  reduced  by  governing  promotion  from  the  kindergarten 
by  the  results  of  such  findings.  Since  writing  the  above,  the 
May  number  of  "School  Life"  has  come  to  my  desk,  from  which 
I  quote  the  following : 

A  nation  wide  inquiry  shows  that  in  1918,  one  child  in  every  four,  on 
an  average,  was  retarded  in  the  first  grade.  This  startUng  fact  has  lead 
to  a  general  effort  on  the  part  of  principals,  superintendents  and  teachers 
to  eliminate  this  condition.  Educational  tests  and  mental  testing  have 
become  quite  generally  the  basis  for  promotions  from  kindergartens  to 
first  grade,  and  the  immature  children  have  Ungered  in  the  kindergarten 
until  mature  enough  for  the  work  of  the  first  grade. 

Rating  for  Position  of  First  Assistant,  Kindergarten. 
In  March,  1922,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  kinder- 
garten, the  Board  of  Superintendents  decided  to  make  an 
eligible  list  from  which  appointments  to  the  rank  of  first  assist- 
ant kindergarten  should  be  made.  This  action  placed  the  kin- 
dergartens on  the  same  basis,  as  regards  promotion  within  the 
department,  with  that  of  other  departments.  It  has  been  an 
incentive  to  the  teachers,  to  have  something  to  work  for,  and 
to  know  that  personal  effort  and  achievement  will  be  recognised 
as  well  as  length  of  service. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR  OF  MANUAL 
ARTS,  MR.  EDWARD  C.  EMERSON. 


{The  Department  of  Manual  Arts  comprises  one  director  {to 
he  appointed),  one  associate  director,  four  assistant  directors, 
three  first  assistants,  nine  assistants,  seven  shop  foremen,  five 
foremen,  shopwork,  twenty-six  shop  instructors,  eighteen  in- 
structors of  shopwork,  one  instructor  of  manual  training  in  special 
classes,  eleven  instructors  in  manual  training,  thirty-four  assistant 
instructors  in  manual  training.) 

The  Department  of  Manual  Arts  is  essentially  two  depart- 
ments in  one,  drawing  and  the  fine  arts  under  a  director  assisted 
by  one  first  assistant  and  nine  assistants,  and  shopwork  and 
manual  training  under  an  associate  director  with  four  assistant 
directors,  two  first  assistants,  one  assistant  and  one  hundred 
six  elementary  and  intermediate  teachers. 

Drawing  and  the  Fine  Arts. 

The  director  is  responsible  for  all  instruction  in  drawing  and 
art  appreciation  in  all  grades  of  the  day  schools  except  the  trade 
schools  up  through  the  Teachers  College.  He  also  supervises 
a  vocational  art  course  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  courses  are  of  a  cultural  nature,  and  are  based  on  sound 
principles  of  psychology.  They  stress  the  development  of 
observation,  recognition  and  discrimination  of  the  difference 
between  order  and  disorder,  and  develop  an  appreciation  for 
the  value  and  importance  of  oider,  and  the  love  of  beauty.  The 
development  of  initiative  and  creative  expression  in  repre- 
sentation and  design  is  taught  from  Grade  I  to  IX  through  the 
impression  of  vision  in  color,  shape  and  principles  of  order  as 
found  in  nature  and  in  art. 

Time  is  given  as  follows : 

Grades  I,  II,  III,  five  twenty-five  minute  periods  a  week,  each. 

Grades  IV,  V,  VI,  two  three-quarter  hour  periods  a  week, 
each. 

Grades  VII  and  VIII,  one  one-hour  period  per  week,  each. 

Grade  IX,  a  three-point  course  in  freehand  drawing  is  elec- 
tive.    This  grade  has  a  course  in  art  appreciation  covering 
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briefly  the  historical  periods  in  art  and  stressing  more  em- 
phatically the  modern  application  of  art  to  the  everyday  life 
of  each  pupil. 

In  the  high  school  there  are  courses  in  art  appreciation  and 
freehand  drawing.  The  high  school  course  carries  on  and  in- 
tensifies the  work  of  the  elementary  and  intermediate  schools, 
An  approved  course  will  be  available  in  September. 

Shopwoek  and  Manual  Training. 
The  associate  director  is  responsible  for  manual  training 
be3''ond  the  third  grade,  shopwork,  gardening  and  mechanical 
drawing  in  all  schools  except  the  Trade  School,  Continuation 
School  and  Mechanic  Arts  High  School. 

Growth  of  Department. 
This  department  has  shown  rather  remarkable  growth  in 
thirty  years.  During  the  school  year  1892-93  there  were  six 
teachers  including  both  Mr.  Eddy  and  Mr.  Leavitt.  These 
teachers  had  pupils  from  thirty-eight  different  schools.  Prin- 
cipals at  that  early  date  viewed  the  work  with  skepticism  and  in 
the  nature  of  an  experiment.  The  total  number  of  pupils  served 
was  about  2,000.  No  work  was  given  in  a  high  school  at  that 
time.  In  1923  the  department  had  106  teachers,  an  increase  of 
approximately  1,800  per  cent.  In  the  early  days  the  work  was 
given  only  to  a  selected  few  in  the  elementary  schools.  Today 
it  is  given  to  every  child  through  the  eighth  grade  and  to  a 
large  number  in  the  high  school.  The  demand  each  year  for 
increased  shop  facihties,  which  will  enable  the  principal  to 
establish  mechanic  arts  and  prevocational  courses  in  his  dis- 
trict, is  greater  than  can  be  filled. 

Manual  Training. 
In  Grades  IV  and  V  manual  training  is  given  in  90-minute 
periods  in  the  regular  class  room,  activities  that  can  be  easily 
handled  in  such  a  room  being  those  given.  They  are  confined 
at  present  to  cardboard  construction  in  Grade  IV  and  book- 
binding and  some  clay  modeling  in  Grade  V.  Stress  is  placed 
upon  the  development  of  initiative. 

Shopwork. 
In  Grade  VI  woodworking  is  usually  taught,  although  in 
some  schools  it  is  possible  to  give  elementary  instmction  in 
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some  other  activity.  With  the  extension  of  the  6-3-3  plan, 
some  changes  will  have  to  be  made  in  this  grade  to  enable  the 
work  to  be  carried  on  in  the  class  room  with  very  little  special 
equipment. 

In  Grades  VII  to  IX  inclusive  the  pupils  are  taken  into 
specially  equipped  rooms  under  special  teachers.  So  far  as 
possible  different  activities  are  used  for  instruction.  Where 
the  number  of  shops  and  organization  permit,  the  boys  change 
shopwork  semi-annually  until  the  ninth  grade  is  reached. 

Manual  training  is  compulsory  for  all  boys  through  the  eighth 
grade.  It  is  an  elective  from  the  ninth  grade  on.  The  inter- 
mediate organization  makes  it  possible,  however,  for  a  boy  to 
give  such  intensive  study  to  shopwork  through  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  as  will  enable  him  to  make  an  intelligent 
choice  of  the  kind  of  work  in  which  he  wishes  to  specialize  in 
high  school.  He  is  especially  prepared  to  enter  the  tenth  year 
in  the  ^Mechanic  Arts  High  School  and  in  some  cases  the  same 
year  in  a  co-operative  high  school.  Opportunities  are  also  given 
for  some  pupils  in  Grades  IX  to  XII  to  elect  manual  training, 
provided  their  programs  will  allow. 

Prevocational  Work. 

Prevocational  classes  cover  the  same  course  of  study  as  regular 
elementary  and  intermediate  schools  for  Grades  VI,  VII  and 
VIII,  with  the  exception  of  the  study  of  a  foreign  language. 
The  department  supervises  not  only  the  shopwork,  but  also  the 
academic  correlation  between  shop  and  class  room. 

A  large  percentage  of  prevocational  boys  remain  in  school 
longer  than  they  otherwise  would,  due  to  the  stimulus  that  comes 
from  the  motivation  of  their  academic  work,  the  limited  de- 
partmentalization of  instruction  and  the  careful  study  of  all 
applications  to  leave  school  to  go  to  work.  This  year's  reports 
indicate  that  between  80  per  cent  and  90  per  cent  of  the  gradu- 
ates are  going  on  into  the  high  school.  Seventy-five  per 
cent  of  these  have  reached  the  legal  age  for  leaving  school. 
Therefore,  it  is  apparent  that  it  is  a  desire  for  further  educa- 
tion that  is  guiding  a  large  number  of  these  boys  on  into  the 
high  school.  It  is  believed  that  no  course  holds  its  pupils 
more  successfully.  The  percentage  going  on  to  high  schools 
is  constantly  increasing.  This  is  partially  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  our  graduates  who  have  not  reached  the 
legal  age  is  growing  larger,  an  indication  of  the  fact  that  the 
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pupils  are  being  promoted  more  regularly  because  they  are 
doing  better  work  as  a  result  of  greater  interest. 

Co-operative  High  School  Course. 

Several  general  high  schools  offer  a  co-operative  high  school 
course  which  is  open  to  pupils  from  any  section  of  the  city. 
Altogether  there  are  about  1,000  boys  enrolled  in  these  courses. 
Through  co-ordinators,  co-operation  with  industry  is  arranged 
for  boys  who  have  had  one  and  two  years  in  the  school  shop. 
Of  the  one  thousand  boys  enrolled  about  one  fourth  of  them 
are  so  placed.  Boys  who  for  economic  reasons  must  go  to 
work  and  those  who  are  uncertain  as  to  their  desires  for  the 
future  elect  these  courses  as  well  as  those  who  believe  they 
have  decided  upon  a  career.  The  result  is  that  the  membership 
of  the  higher  classes  is  considerably  smaller  than  those  of  the 
first  years.  This  accounts  for  the  relatively  small  percentage 
of  placement  noted  above.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  these 
courses  hold  in  school  for  one  or  two  years  longer  many  boys 
who  would  othei-wise  drop  out,  giving  them  high  ideals,  and  an 
impetus  towards  a  higher  grade  of  work  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  found  it  possible  to  enter.  The  graduates  of 
these  courses  are  making  remarkably  fine  records.  Foremen, 
superintendents,  salesmen,  manufacturers,  and  in  one  case  a 
missionary  are  upon  the  lists  of  graduates.  These  courses  have 
a  great  advantage  in  that  they  furnish  high  school  education 
and  apprenticeship  training  together.  It  is  the  intention  that 
the  receiving  of  the  high  school  diploma  shall  represent  the 
close  of  the  apprenticeship  period,  so  that  upon  graduating  the 
boy  becomes  a  journeyman  worker. 

The  course  in  vocational  agriculture  in  the  Jamaica  Plain 
High  School  has  been  highly  commended  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education  and  has  steadily  increased  in  strength  and  effec- 
tiveness. The  shop  teacher  at  this  school  has  repaired  all  garden 
tools  and  has  utilized  to  great  advantage  for  many  types  of 
agricultural  woodwork  packing  case  lumber  obtained  from  the 
Supply  Room. 

Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts. 

The  Training  School  for  Teachers  of  Mechanic  Arts  continues 

to  be  a  very  successful  experiment.   In  a  corps  of  teachers  as 

large  as  that  of  the  department,  a  large  number  of  absences 

because  of  illness  or  for  other  reasons  occur  each  year,  and  by 
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means  of  this  school  we  are  able  to  take  care  of  all  the  sub- 
stitute work.  This  last  year  it  has  meant  about  360  days 
representing  between  720  and  1,000  classes.  As  there  is  no 
other  source  for  substitutes,  the  service  which  the  school  can 
render  is  of  immense  value.  In  addition,  the  school  has  this 
year  furnished  substitute  and  temporary  teachers  to  different 
high  schools.  From  its  graduates  we  secure  most  of  our 
substitute  teachers  for  those  on  sabbatical  leave,  and  temporary 
teachers  when  the  eligible  list  is  exhausted.  We  have  had 
seven  so  employed  throughout  the  year.  The  school  also  fur- 
nishes a  list  of  trained  teachers  who  upon  proper  certification 
are  eligible  for  appointment.  Two-thirds  of  our  appointments 
of  woodworking  teachers  last  year  came  from  this  school.  Also 
the  school  is  furnishing  properly  trained  sheet  metal  teachers 
whom  we  are  employing  to  fill  vacancies  as  rapidly  as  certificates 
are  secured.  This  is  practically  our  only  source  of  these 
teachers,  as  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  secure  men  from  the 
trade  for  this  subject.  Other  shop  activities  are  being  taught. 
Lists  for  appointments  in  the  different  shop  activities  will  be 
increasingly  available,  giving  us  trained  teachers  for  these 
positions. 

The  school  gives  further  service  in  assisting  the  director  of 
special  classes  by  conducting  a  course  for  her  teachers.  Large 
numbers  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege  each  year. 

Summer  Work. 
Gardening  and  Horticulture. 

As  gardening  is  an  extra  curriculum  activity,  conducted  after 
school  hours  in  the  spring  and  fall  and  during  the  summer 
months,  competent  teachers  are  selected  from  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  various  districts  and  are  assisted  by  students  from 
the  Teachers  College  and  the  agricultural  course  of  the  Jamaica 
Plain  High  School.  About  sixty  teachers  and  students  are  so 
employed  during  the  season.  Both  school  and  home  gardens 
are  planned  and  supervised. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  correlation  of 
home  and  school  gardening  with  other  school  activities.  Much 
material  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  of  science  and  geography 
has  been  grown  in  school  gardens.  The  garden  teachers  have 
found  that  the  growing  of  flowers  and  other  plant  material  for 
the  use  of  the  drawing  classes  has  proven  an  excellent  objective 
for  a  new  type  of  garden  work. 
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Flowers  used  for  school  exhibitions  are  sent  to  the  Children's 
Hospital  and  other  similar  institutions  once  a  week  during  the 
fall  months. 

Indoor  gardening,  particularly  the  growing  of  flowering 
bulbs,  has  been  very  successfully  carried  on  in  a  large  number 
of  schools,  and  many  of  the  children  have  been  encouraged  to 
carry  on  this  type  of  gardening  in  their  homes. 

Recreational  Handicraft. 
The  School  Committee  has  established  four  recreational 
handicraft  centers  which  are  administered  by  this  department. 
These  centers  furnish  purposeful  activities  of  a  recreational 
nature  to  the  children  of  the  district.  Each  center  is  in  charge 
of  a  crafts  instructor  and  a  crafts  assistant.  No  limitation  as 
to  age  or  sex  is  placed  upon  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the 
privileges  offered.  The  sessions  are  three  hours  in  length  and 
are  two  daily.  Children  may  come  and  go  at  will,  the  only 
restriction  being  that  the  work  chosen  by  the  pupil  must  be 
of  a  nature  that  he  can  accomphsh,  and  that  if  a  pupil  begins  a 
problem  he  must  be  regular  in  attendance  until  it  is  completed. 
We  have  found  that  these  centers  create  a  good  deal  of  interest 
among  the  children  who  must  remain  in  the  city  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  because  of  the  fact  that  we  have  few  restrictions  the 
pupil  feels  that  it  is  a  privilege  to  attend. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ACTING  DIRECTOR  OF   MEDICAL 
INSPECTION,  DR.  JOSEPH  A.   COGAN. 


{The  Department  of  Medical  Inspection  comprises  one  Director, 
on  leave  of  absence;  Jifty-four  school  physicians;  one  Super- 
vising Nurse;  and  fifty-two  school  nurses.) 

The  duties  of  acting  director  of  medical  inspection  were 
assumed  by  me  November  20,  1923,  because  of  the  absence  on 
leave  of  our  respected  medical  director;  his  policy  in  a  general 
way  has  been  carried  out. 

Four  additional  appointments  to  the  staff  of  physicians  make 
the  number  now  permanently  employed  fifty-three ;  the  coming 
of  these  made  necessary  redistricting  and  new  assignments; 
the  result  has  been  a  smaller  number  of  children  under  the 
supervision  of  some  of  the  doctors,  with  increased  service  and 
attention  to  the  welfare  of  the  children  in  our  schools. 

Daily  Duties  of  School  Physicians. 

To  report  for  duty  at  the  schools  assigned  to  them  every  day 
on  which  the  schools  are  in  session,  as  near  nine  o'clock  as  is 
practicable;  to  make  inspections  of  all  children  referred  to 
them  by  the  principal,  teachers,  or  nurse ;  to  make  such  exclu- 
sions as  are  called  for;  report  such  as  are  required  to  the  Health 
Department;  take  cultures  of  suspicious  cases;  send  written 
notices  to  parent  or  guardian  of  excluded  cases  with  reason 
therefor;  make  physical  examinations  as  legally  required; 
visit  open-air  classes  (at  least  once  a  week) ;  visit  home  when 
requested  by  principal,  nurse,  or  attendance  ofiicer,  if  in  the 
judgment  of  the  physician  such  visit  is  needed;  inspect  build- 
ings as  to  their  sanitary  condition,  heating,  and  lighting; 
answer  emergency  calls;  make  daily  reports  of  their  work  and 
monthly  reports  of  physical  examinations. 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  school  physician  is 
the  general  inspection  of  all  pupils  at  the  opening  of  school  in 
September;  so  are  found  and  excluded  any  cases  of  contagion 
and  the  schools  start  "clean." 

Because  of  the  unusual  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever  the  past 
winter  —  a  condition  that  existed  largely  over  our  state  —  and 
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at  the  suggestion  of  the  epidemiologist  of  the  Boston  Health 
Department,  a  second  general  inspection  was  ordered  by  this 
department  with  special  instruction  to  the  school  physicians  to 
look  sharp  for  any  evidence  of  this  disease  among  the  school 
children;  the  prompt  action  and  reports  showed  very  few 
traces  of  this  disease  in  children  attending  our  schools. 

It  does  happen  that  cases  of  communicable  disease  are  found 
in  the  schools  during  the  year ;  that  is  to  the  credit  of  the  school 
force;  but  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  fact  that  the 
schools  are  more  the  places  of  detection  of  these  diseases  than 
the  source  of  origin  of  them;  the  investigations  of  school 
physicians  and  their  reports  to  this  office,  as  well  as  my  own 
experience  justify  this  statement. 

Physical  Examinations. 

The  annual  physical  examinations  of  school  children  begin 
as  soon  as  feasible  after  the  opening  of  school  in  September; 
they  are  carried  on  daily  and  ordered  to  be  completed  by  Decem- 
ber 1,  that  the  follow-up  work  of  the  nurse  and  the  correction 
of  remedial  defects  may  start  as  early  as  possible. 

Records  are  kept  on  cards  that  follow  the  pupil  through  the 
schools  from  kindergarten  to  Normal  School. 

There  follows  a  summary  of  the  number  of  physical  exam- 
inations and  defects  for  the  school  year  1922-23: 

Total  number  of  pupils  examined 113,916 

Total  number  without  defects 61,372 

Total  number  with  defects 52,544 

Defects  as  follows : 

Defective  nasal  breathing: 

Anterior 208 

Posterior 4,333 

Hypertrophied  tonsils 13,027 

Defective  palate 73 

Cervical  glands 2,257 

Pulmonary  disease: 

Tuberculous 5 

Nontuberculous 249 

Cardiac  disease: 

Organic 1,634 

Functional 1,700 

Nervous  disease: 

Organic 53 

Functional 117 

Chorea 18 
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Orthopedic  defects: 

Tuberculous 76 

Nontuberculous 1,364 

Skin 1,115 

Rickets 118 

Malnutrition 3,382 


Total  number  of  defects 29,729 

Defective  teeth 38,766 

Grand  totals 68,495 


Open-Air  Classes. 

Tu'enty-three  of  these  clases  are  maintained  in  thirteen  dis- 
tricts; the  children  forming  these  classes  are  selected  by  the 
school  physician  who  bases  his  choice  on  his  physical  examina- 
tion and  information  received  from  the  school  nurse,  the  prin- 
cipal, and  the  teacher;  the  number  of  children  in  each  class  is 
limited  to  thirty;  attention  is  given  to  the  selection  of  the  rooms 
for  these  classes  —  exposure,  sunlight,  form  of  window,  prox- 
imity to  places  of  preparing  luncheons  considered. 

A  mid-morning  luncheon  is  served  these  children,  for  which 
they  bring  a  contribution  from  home  that  covers  the  cost; 
supplies  usually  are  milk  or  cocoa  and  crackers;  some  fruit, 
bread  and  butter,  or  something  else  from  home  is  added  by 
almost  all  of  the  children. 

The  question  of  the  kind  of  furniture  best  for  these  classes  is 
moot,  some  preferring  the  movable  furniture,  others  regular 
school  desks  and  seats.  I  am  inclined  to  favor  the  latter  for 
these  children  —  many  of  them  need  discipline  rather  than 
freedom ;  and  again  the  regular  school  room  equipment  has  the 
approval  of  our  best  orthopedic  men  —  a  postural  point  of 
view.  The  movable  furniture  does  make  an  impression  on  the 
eye  of  the  visitor  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  "class" 
consists  of  the  children. 

Steamer  chairs  are  used  for  rest  periods;  individual  blankets 
for  protection  against  cold. 

These  children  are  weighed  and  measured  once  a  month,  are 
given  instiiictions  in  hygiene  and  food  iiiles;  the  results  have 
justified  the  forming  of  the  classes;  the  increase  of  their  number 
is  worthy  of  consideration. 

Children  who  have  frequent  colds,  are  malnourished,  have 
cervical  glands,  cardiac  disease,  or  anaemia,  are  judged  proper 
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selections  for  these  classes;  also  those  in  whose  families  there 
is  known  to  be  a  case  of  tuberculosis  or  a  recent  death  from  this 
disease. 

Malnutrition. 

Children  showing  evidence  of  malnutrition  are  selected  during 
the  physical  examinations;  re-examined  a  second  time  during 
the  school  year,  and  a  report  is  requested  sent  to  this  office; 
they  are  weighed  and  measured  once  a  month,  when  in  groups 
they  are  given  instructions  on  proper  methods  of  hving  *—  in 
hygiene  habits  and  food  rules  —  by  the  school  physician  or  nurse. 

Concomitant  defects  in  these  children  that  may  in  part 
explain  their  condition,  such  as  diseased  or  enlarged  tonsils, 
adenoids,  dental  caries,  or  anaemia,  are  corrected;  it  is  an  errone- 
ous conclusion  that  some  (not  familiar  with  the  conditions  of 
school  children)  draw  that  malnutrition  is  always  the  result  of 
want  of  food,  that  it  occurs  only  in  needy  children,  for  it  is 
found  in  as  great  proportion  among  the  economically  well  to  do 
as  among  those  classed  as  poor ;  in  fact  the  so-called  needy  child 
is  a  rare  find  among  school  children  now.  While  the  open-air 
class  children  are  chosen  from  the  lower  grade  school  classes* 
poorly  nourished  children  come  from  all  grades;  in  the  higher 
grades  it  seems  that  instruction  to  establish  self-reHance  and 
initiative  becomes  more  important  than  the  serving  of  mid- 
morning  luncheon,  beneficial  as  the  latter  be  as  it  is  carried  out. 

Further  study  is  being  given  to  the  problem  with  more 
attention  to  the  uniformity  of  diagnosis  of  this  condition  by  the 
school  force. 

In  1922-23  there  were  reported,  malnutrition  cases,  3,382. 

In  1923-24,  with  an  increased  school  attendance,  malnutri- 
tion cases,  3,286,  so  when  the  returns  are  all  in,  the  physical 
examination  record  will  probably  show  a  decreased  percentage 
of  malnutrition  cases  found. 

Other  Services  Rendered  by  Members  of  the  Department. 

The  Boston  Health  Show  was  held  in  Mechanics  Building  in 
October,  1923;  in  that  effort  to  attract  the  attenton  of  the 
public  to  measures  being  carried  out  for  its  welfare  and  that  of 
the  children  in  the  public  schools,  the  response  of  the  school 
physicians  and  nurses  was  prompt  and  enthusiastic. 

This  department,  school  physicians  and  nurses,  join  with  the 
family  physician,  the  various  medical  and  dental  clinics  in 
their  every  action  on  behalf  of  the  school  child;   constructive 
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criticisms  from  individuals  and  organizations  are  welcome,  their 
value  and  question  of  their  adoption  to  be  decided  on  this  basis 
—  are  they  (when  in  motive  and  practice  not  subversive  of 
parental  rights  and  duties)  in  the  interest  of  the  child  in  the 
schools? 

Physicians  are  assigned  for  first  aid  work  on  the  Common  on 
the  day  of  the  parade  of  the  High  School  Regiments. 

Inoculations  as  required  by  army  regulations  are  given  high 
school  boys  who  are  about  to  accept  training  at  Militaiy  Camps. 

Certificating  OiB&ces. —  This  office  is  carrying  on  its  good  work 
with  its  customary  care  of  children  about  to  enter  various 
employments. 

The  following  statistics  may  be  of  interest  in  connection 
with  a  statement  of  the  work  of  the  certificating  office : 

Number  of  examinations  (this  includes  re-examinations)     .        .  12,810 
Number  of  applicants  with  defects  (this  includes  re-examina- 
tions)      5,727 

Number  of  defects  foimd  (exclusive  of  defective  teeth)   .        .       .  4,573 

Number  of  certificates  refused  on  account  of  physical  defects    .  1,213 

Schick  Test. —  By  order  of  the  School  Committee  this  test 
and  the  immunization  by  the  toxin-antitoxin  of  susceptibles  to 
diphtheria  were  offered  to  such  children  in  the  Boston 
public  schools  as  brought  in  consent  from  their  parents  or 
guardians.  The  call  was  sudden  and  the  answer  prompt. 
The  cooperation  of  the  Health  Department,  with  its  expe- 
rienced and  able  leadership,  that  of  the  special  staff  chosen 
from  the  school  physicians,  of  the  supervising  nurse  and  her 
force,  of  all  in  the  administration  building  who  could  help,  and 
of  the  principals  and  teachers  in  the  schools  was  gratifying,  and 
has  brought  to  the  work  marked  success;  the  plan  is  to  be 
carried  on  till  the  close  of  the  schools  in  June,  the  re-Schicking 
to  be  done  in  the  fall. 

The  reports  to  May  23,  1924  show: 

Total  Schick  tests 35,777 

First  toxin-antitoxin  inoculations 14,689 

Second  toxin-antitoxin  inoculations 11,694 

Third  toxin-antitoxin  inoculations 8,209 

Other  Activities. 
Monthly  meetings  of  the  school  physicians  are  held,  the 
attendance  at  which  is  as  great  as  can  be  expected  from  busy 
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practitioners;  usually  a  speaker  is  chosen  for  his  eminence  in  the 
medical  profession,  and  the  subject  of  his  address  opened  for 
questions  and  discussion  as  to  its  bearing  on  our  school  work; 
or,  we  have  an  "open  meeting"  and  talk  over  among  ourselves 
such  problems  as  come  up  at  the  office  of  medical  inspection  or 
among  the  men  in  their  daily  work  in  the  schools. 

It  has  been  asked  that  an  order  be  put  through  the  regular 
channel  authorizing  the  employment  of  temporary  school 
physicians  to  visit  the  summer  review  schools,  where  in  former 
years  similar  service  has  proved  of  value. 

Temporary  school  physicians  have  been  assigned  since 
February  to  take  the  places  of  those  engaged  in  doing  Schick 
and  toxin-antitoxin  work. 

The  efforts  of  the  school  physicians  and  school  nurses  for 
improved  health  of  the  children  in  the  public  schools  of  our 
city,  and  the  results  obtained,  have  become  progressively 
more  impressive  on  teachers  and  parents;  the  co-operation  of 
all  has  increased  in  activity. 

Work  of  Nurses. 

The  appended  statements  from  Miss  Helen  F.  McCaffrey, 
supervising  nurse,  give  in  detail  the  routine  daily  work  of  her 
staff  of  nurses  and  the  follow-up  work  in  the  correction  of 
defects  of  vision  and  hearing  only,  as  it  is  impossible  to  furnish 
statistics  of  other  defects  until  the  completion  of  the  school 
year. 

Duties. 

The  special  duties  which  the  school  nurses  are  called  upon  to  perform 
are: 

1.  Assisting  the  school  physicians  with  physical  examinations  and 
inspections  of  children. 

2.  Monthly  inspections  of  skin,  hair,  and  teeth  of  pupils. 

3.  Treatments:   (o)  minor  dressings;    (b)  emergencies. 

4.  Classroom  talks  on  (a)  personal  hygiene;  (b)  proper  food;  (c) 
amount  of  sleep,  rest,  play;  (d)  value  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine ;  (e)  health 
habits;  (/)  knowledge  of  state  and  municipal  laws  relative  to  the  physical 
care  of  individuals  and  communities. 

5.  Tooth  brush  drills. 

6.  Retesting  of  vision  and  hearing. 

7.  Monthly  weighing  and  measuring  of  groups  of  children. 

8.  Supervision  of  open-air  classes  and  school  lunches. 
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9.  Consultations  with  (a)  pupils;  (b)  teachers;  (c)  parents;  (d)  social 
workers. 

10.  Surveys  of  special  defects  or  conditions. 

11.  Clerical  work  (a)  notice  of  defects  to  parents;    (jb)  reports;  (c) 
pupils'  records. 

12.  Home  visits. 

13.  Escorting  pupils  to  hospital  clinics  and  dental  infirmaries. 

14.  Social  service  work. 


Records  on  Vision  and  Hearing— 1923 

-24. 

Number  pupils  found  defective: 

Vision 

.    7,358 

Hearing  (exclusive  of  the  Horace  Mann  School) 

472 

Number  corrected  vision : 

Private  oculists 

.    1,658 

Hospitals 

.    3,471 

Number  of  strabismus  cas  es : 

Wearing  glasses 

577 

Not  wearing  glasses 

171 

Number  defective  hearing  cases  under  treatment: 

Aurists 

160 

Hospitals 

.       284 

Report  on  Decrease  in  Defective  Vision  from  September,  1907,  to 

June,  1922. 


Yeab. 

Number 
Examined. 

Number 
Defective. 

Percentage 
Defective. 

1907-08 

83,909 
82,255 
82,954 
84,058 
84,747 
83,075 
87,493 
89,508 
91,326 
92,552 
89,108 
87,286 
85,682 
88,150 
96,189 
99,893 

24,435 
19,723 
18,838 
17,303 
12.845 
12,488 
12,581 
11,070 
11,039 
11,899 
10,366 
10,187 
9,818 
10,052 
10,195 
10,711 

31  50 

1908-09 

23  97 

1909-10...              

22.70 
20.58 
15.15 
15.03 
14.37 
12.36 
12.08 
12  86 

1910-11 

1911-12 

1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-15 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 

11.63 
11.60 
11.46 
11.40 
10.59 
10.70 

1918-19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922-23 
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Results  of  Follow-up  Work  op  Nurse  Assigned  to  Certipicatinq 

Office. 
259  children  returned  to  day  school. 

650  (approximately)  homes  visited  in  every  section  of  the  City  of  Boston. 
32  adenoid  and  tonsil  operations. 

101  corrected  vision  cases,  glasses  obtained.     (These  children  are  from 
public,  parochial,  and  out  of  town  schools.) 
1  operation  for  strabismus. 
1  operation  for  fistula  on  face. 

1  operation  for  polypus  on  tonsil. 

2  goiter  cases  under  treatment. 

19  blepharitis  cases  under  treatment. 

3  spinal  curvature  cases  under  treatment. 
5  acne  cases  under  treatment. 

1  chronic  discharging  ear  case  placed  under  weekly  treatment  at  hospital 
S^certificates  certifying  to  unfitness  of  child  to  work  sent  to  Overseers  of 

the  Pubhc  Welfare.     These  children  have  remained  in  school  and 

mothers  continue  to  receive  aid. 
3  boys  referred  to  charitable  organizations  and  placed  under  better 

Uving  conditions. 
1  case  referred  to  charitable  organization  for  immediate  help. 
3  cases  referred  to  charitable  organizations  for  clothes. 
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The  Department  of  Physical  Training  Comprises  One  Director;  One  Supentisor-in^karge  of  Phygro-inis;  One  Junw  Mast  er,  Military  Drill;  One  Junior  Master,  Physical  Training;  Sixteen  Assistants,  Physical  Training; 

Eleven  Assistant  Instructors,  Physical  Training;  Five  Instructors  in  Military  Drill,  and  Two  Armorers. 


DrvLSioNs. 

Personnel. 

Qualifications. 

Prescribed  Course. 

Activities. 

Equipment. 

Grounds,  Buildings 
Other  than  School 
Buildings  Used. 

Drills,  Exhibitions, 
Competitions,  etc. 

Awards. 

Miscellaneoua. 

Teachers  College  of  the 
City  of  Boflton. 

1    assistant       physical 

See    qualifications    for 

Planned    by    Teachers 

Two  hours  per  week. 

Heavy  and  hand  appa- 

Public playgrounds. 

Annual  demonstration. 

Points  toward  diploma 

training. 
1   aaaifitant  instructor, 

high  school  instruct- 

College  instructor. 

One    hour    methods    course   for 

ratus. 
Play  material. 

Athletic  club  meets. 

and  degree  (required) . 

physical  training. 

Marching    gymnastic    exercises, 
apparatus  work,  games,  danc- 

Outdoor  sports,  including  base- 
ball, tennis. 
Playground  course. 
Posture  tests. 

Athletic  club,  inter-class  games. 
Swimming  club. 

Posture  equipment. 

High  School, 

27  instructors  in  physi- 

1.    Diploma  from  ac- 

Planned by  committee 

Two  periods  per  week. 
Marcning,    gynmaatic    exercises. 

Heavy  and  hand  appa- 

Public playgrounds. 

Annual  school  demon- 

Individual posture  cer- 

2 points  a  year  toward 

Latin  School, 

cal  training  rated  as 

credited  School  of 

of  members  of  physi- 

ratus. 

101st  Infantry  Armory 

strations. 

tificates. 

diploma  (required). 

Trade  School, 

assistants,     instruct- 

Physical Training. 

cal  training  instruct- 

apparatus work,  games,  danc- 

Play material. 

for  setting  up   drill 

Annual  inter-scholastic 

Room    certificates   for 

1  swimming  point  (op- 

Ho3ton  Clerical  School, 

ors,  and  assistant  in- 

2.   Two  years'   experi- 

ors  in  the  schools. 

ing. 

competition. 

posture  competition. 

setting-up  drill. 

tional)  . 

Gymnastics. 

structors. 

3.  Examination. 

4.  Appointment  from 

merit  list. 

Settmg   up   drill — Ten    minute 

per  day. 
Posture  training. 

Annual  setting-up  drill 
inter-acholastic  class 
competition. 

Intermediate  School, 

I  supervisor. 

See    qualifications    for 

Planned  by  Committee 

Ninth  grade  equivalent  to  fresh- 

Hand apparatus. 

lOlst  Infantry  Armory 

Annual  school  demon- 

Individual        posture 

Ninth   grade,    1    point 

Gymnastica. 

high  school  instruct- 

of Physical  Training 

man  work  in  high  school. 

Play  material. 

for    annual    demon- 

strations. 

badges. 

for     military       drill 

ors. 

instructors  and  grade 

Seventh  and  eighth  grade  work 

stration. 

Annual  demonstration 

Room    certificates    for 

(boys) . 

Regular  grade  teachers 

Elementary       B       (or 

teachers. 

same  as  in  elementary  schools. 

for  all  schools. 

setting-up  drill 

1  point  for  gymnastics 

in   Intermediate 

higher)  certificate. 

Badge  tests  (optional). 

Intei^  scholastic  ninth 
grade  setting-up  drill 
and  posture  competi- 
tions. 

(girls). 
Seventh     and      eighth 
grades,  points  toward 
diploma. 

Elementary  School, 

23  supervisors  who  are 
high  school  instruct- 

See   qualifications    for 

Planned  by  Committee 

Fifteen  minutes  per  day. 

Play  material. 

Annual  grade  posture 

Individual          posture 

Points  towatxi  diploma. 

GymnasticB, 

high  school  instruct- 

of Physical  Training 

Formal  and  informal  gymnastics. 

competitions    in    70 

badges.  Grades  IV  to 

ors  in  physical  train- 

ors. 

instructors  and  grade 

games,  dances. 

districts. 

VIII,  inclusive. 

ing. 

teachers. 

Badge    tests,  organized    recess 

Regular       elementary 

Elementary      B       (or 

(optional) . 

grade  teachers. 

higher)  certificate. 

Military  drill. 

5  instructors  in  military 

1.    Commissioned  offi- 

United States  Infantry 

Two  periods  a  week  (required). 

Rifles,  belts,  Bags,  in- 

lOlst Infantry  Armorj- 

Regimental,  inter-regi- 

Military diplomas  for 

1  point  a  year  toward 

drill. 

cers  in  the  United 

Drill  Regulations. 

Manual   of     arms — Setting     up 

signia,  musical  instru- 

for regimental  com- 

mental drills. 

commissioned  officers. 

diploma. 

1  junior  master,  mili- 

States Army. 

drill.    School    of   the   Soldier. 

ments. 

petitive  drills. 

Individual  competitions 

Certificates    for    com- 

Eligibility of  boys  over 

tary  drill. 

School  of  the  Squad,  School  of 

in  manual  of  arms. 

missioned  officers  of 

seventeen    years    for 

2    instructors  for  bugle 

2.    Experience  in  mili- 

the  Battalion,   military   cere- 

manual   of    fife,    of 

winning    companies. 

Citizens'        Military 

corps  and  bands. 

tary  drill  instruc- 

monies. 

drum,  and  of  bugle. 

Chevrons,  posture  cer- 

Training Camp. 

tion. 

Instruction  in  military  music  for 
bands  and  bugle  corps. 

One  period  a  week  after  school 
target  practice  (optional). 

Annual  street  parade 
and  review. 

tificates. 
Individual    certificates 
for  winners  in  manual 
of  arms  or  fife  and 
drum  corps. 

High  School, 

1  junior  master,  physi- 

Members of  faculty. 

Fundamental    drill    in 

Baseball,  football,  track,  hockey, 

Baseball,football,  track. 

Public  parks  and  ath- 

Dual and  triangular  and 

Sweaters    with    school 

3  points  toward  diploma 

l.atin  School, 
Trade  School, 

cal  training. 

Knowledge  of  sports. 

body-building    exer- 
cises   that    lead    to 

swimminz,  tennis. 

hockey,  tennis  equip- 

letic fields. 

all   school    competi- 

letters for  junior  and 

for    passing    athletic 

14  teacher  coaches. 

Varsity  teams  under  direction  oi 

ment. 

National  and  American 

tions   in    track   and 

senior    members    of 

tests  or  for  member- 

Athletics. 

12  teacher  managers. 

Members  of  faculty. 

ability  to  enter  team 

teacher  coaches. 

Suits  furnished  to  var- 

BaU Grounds. 

field. 

varsity  teams. 

ship  on  athleticsquad. 

6  play  teaohers. 

Members  of  faculty. 
Knowledge  of  sports. 

competition. 

Nonvarsity   teams  under  direc- 
tion of  play  teachers. 

sity  teams. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  gyms  and 

pools. 
Public  gymnasiums. 
101st  Infantry  Armory. 
Boston  Arena. 
Technology       Athletic 

Field. 

Schedulcsin  all  sports. 

Intermediate    and   Ele- 

3      temporary       play 

First  on  meritlist. 

Baseball,  track. 

Baseball  and  track. 

Baseball,  track  material. 

42  athletic  fields. 

Inter-room      competi- 

Room   certificates    for 

Ninth  grade  points  as  of 

mentary  School, 

teacher  supervisors. 

Play     teacher    experi- 

Technology       athletic 

tions   in    track    and 

winning     teams     in 

freshman     year      of 

AthletioB. 

77  play  teachers. 

Elementary    B    certifi- 
cate or  higher. 
Knowledge  of  sports. 

field. 

baseball. 
Annual    relay    carnival 
and  track  meet. 

inter-room    competi- 
tion. 
Individual    certificates 
for  winners  in  annual 
meet. 

High  School. 

riaygrounds. 

1  permanent  supervison- 
in-charge     of     play- 

Playground experience 

Daily  program  planned 

Games,    dancing,    story-telling 

Swings,  tilts, slides,  play 

45  children's  corners  on 

Inter-playground  com- 

Individual    certificates 

CoHsperation  with  out- 
side  agencies,   e.    p.. 
Red    Cross.    Massiir 

on       Boston      play- 

by supervisors. 

dramatics,  sewing,  tennis,  free 

material,  balls,  tennis 

parks. 

for  winners  in  inter- 

grounds. 

grounds. 

play.    Red    Cross    activities 

material       checkers. 

45  schoolyards. 

hnseball.  squash  ball, 

playground  competi- 

4   temporary   supervi- 

First  on  merit  list. 

safety  shows,  excursions. 

blocks,  cutting  mate- 
rial. 

Public  tennis  courts  and 
athletic  fields. 

bean  hag.  checkers, 
for  boys'  and  girls' 

tion  games. 

ohusetts   Safe    Roads 
Federation,    Museum 
of    Fine    Arte,   Chil- 

330    instructors 

Boston  Teachers  Col- 

(women). 

lege      students,      or 

School  buildings. 

drens    Museum, 
Women's     Muniapal 

45  custodians. 

Boston           Normal 

School      graduates. 

League,  Forsyth  Den- 

Elementary      B       (or 

tal  Infirmary.  Braves 

higher)  certificate. 

Knot-hole  Gang. 

Appointment          from 
merit  lUt. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  MUSIC,  MR.  JOHN  A. 

O'SHEA. 


(The  Department  of  Music  comprises  one  director,  six  assistant 
directors  and  nine  assistants.) 

The  music  work  of  the  kindergarten  teacher  can  be  of 
tremendous  assistance,  if  successfully  carried  on,  in  developing 
musical  taste  and  appreciation  in  the  child.  We  have  endeav- 
ored through  Miss  Frances  G.  French,  assistant  in  music  in 
charge  of  the  kindergarten  groups  at  the  Teachers  College  of 
the  City  of  Boston,  to  develop  the  natural  rhythmic  instinct 
of  the  child  through  the  proper  use  of  the  piano  in  kindergarten 
work,  the  employment  of  methods  to  successfully  teach  mono- 
tones, the  use  of  rhythmical  orchestral  groups  and  rote  singing. 

The  folk  and  children's  songs  sung  by  all  the  first  four  grades 
have  become  well  liked  by  children  and  teachers.  Although 
we  have  specialized  more  of  late  in  "song  singing  for  song's 
sake,"  somewhat  at  the  expense  of  theory  in  the  early  grades, 
the  children  read  as  well  as  formerly  when  they  arrive  in  the 
upper  grades,  showing  that  the  increased  interest  at  this  stage 
far  offsets  any  other  one  feature.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
work  in  the  kindergarten  and  the  first  three  grades  is  the  over- 
coming of  the  inability  of  the  so-called  monotones  to  sing  more 
than  one  tone.  The  supervisor  visiting  the  primary  grades 
and  more  particularly  the  first  grade,  is  overwhelned  by  what 
one  would  call  "the  wave  of  untunefulness."  To  overcome  this 
every  agency  is  called  upon.  Sometimes  parents  are  willing  to 
help.  In  the  old  days  it  was  quite  common,  upon  asking 
children  in  the  upper  grades  why  they  did  not  sing  to  receive 
the  answer,  "I  do  not  sing  because  I  have  always  been  asked  to 
keep  quiet."  If  so-called  monotones  are  not  reclaimed  to  the 
singing  group  in  the  first  three  grades  they  are  likely  to  be  lost 
to  the  great  gift  of  song  for  all  time.  Today  very  few  monotones 
are  found  beyond  the  fourth  grades. 

Music  in  the  high  and  Latin  schools,  for  the  limited  time 
allowed,  is  fairly  satisfactory,  especially  in  those  schools  where 
the  head  masters  have  arranged  their  programs  so  that  classes 
of  the  same  year  may  practice  together. 
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In  the  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston  Mr.  Grant 
Drake,  assistant  director  of  music,  and  Miss  Helen  A.  Brick, 
assistant  in  music,  are  in  charge  of  the  more  important  courses, 
especially  methods;  Miss  Frances  G.  French,  assistant  in 
music,  visits  three  afternoons  per  week  to  specialize  in  kinder- 
garten work  and  Miss  Blanche  Tibbits,  assistant  in  music,  gives 
courses  in  the  best  methods  of  teaching  rhythm.  Students 
in  this  college  preparing  for  elementary  grades  should  be 
allowed  to  study,  and  should  be  given  credit  for  studying, 
orchestral  instruments,  whether  at  or  outside  the  college. 
In  this  way  they  may  prepare  themselves  to  teach  and  assist 
professional  teachers  in  the  instruction  of  instrumental  music 
in  the  grades. 

I  regret  to  report  that  Dr.  Albert  G.  Mitchell,  assistant 
director  of  music,  retires  from  service  at  the  end  of  this  school 
year.  His  service  has  been  epochal  because  he  was  associated 
with  the  work  of  making  it  possible  to  say  that  in  America, 
Boston  was  the  first  to  include  teaching  of  orchestral  insti-u- 
ments,  especially  the  violin,  as  regular  school  work.  In  America 
the  first  public  school  viohn  class  given  during  school  hours 
was  formed  in  the  Thomas  N.  Hart  School,  South  Boston,  in 
1911;  the  first  public  school  cornet  class  was  formed  in  the 
Lowell  School,  Jamaica  Plain,  in  1918;  the  first  public  school 
trombone  class  was  formed  in  the  Lowell  School  in  1920; 
the  first  public  school  clarinet  class  was  formed  in  the  Christo- 
pher Gibson  School,  Dorchester,  in  1920.  The  methods 
prepared  for  use  in  the  schools  of  Boston  for  this  work  have 
been  adopted  generally  in  the  public  schools  throughout  the 
country. 

Boston  should  recognize  the  importance  of  securing  experts 
for  class  instruction  on  each  type  of  orchestral  and  band  instru- 
ment.    I  should  like  to  urge  your  consideration  of  this  point. 

Instrumental  music  in  general  is  advancing  year  by  year  in 
Boston,  but  not  as  rapidly  or  as  successfully  as  would  be 
possible  if  we  had  specialized  instructors.  Of  course,  we  are 
proud  of  the  work  done  in  the  violin  section  and  of  the  instru- 
mental groups  in  many  of  our  schools.  This  year  the  Boston 
PubUc  School  Sjrmphony  Orchestra  has  done  the  best  work 
since  its  organization.  We  have  been  encouraging  instru- 
mental trios  and  chamber  music  groups,  and  a  working  fund 
should  be  provided  to  make  it  possible  to  place  instruments 
promptly  in  the  hands  of  pupils  who,  in  turn,  may  be  allowed 
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to  purchase  them.  The  matter  of  giving  credit  for  instrumental 
music  work  done  during  school  hours  requires  investigation  and 
adjustment. 

The  severest  criticism  of  music  in  America  comes  from  the 
supervisors  and  teachers  of  the  primary  grades  when  they  say 
that  the  home  help  in  music  is  negligible.  Part  music  in  the 
upper  grades  encourages  concentration  and  independent  effort 
to  a  high  degree.  It  is  too  bad  that  a  great  number  of  the 
grade  teachers  have  only  a  fair  power  to  carry  on  the  music 
work  in  the  upper  grades.  Children  strive  to  master  their 
part  music  as  they  realize  that  the  maintaining  of  one  part 
against  another  is  an  accomplishment  and  triumph  of  indepen- 
dence and  concentration  not  found  in  any  other  subject. 

A  glee  club  from  one  intermediate  school  has  been  featuring 
American  folk  songs.  Another  school  has  a  glee  club  which 
dresses  in  Roman  peasant  costumes  and  features  Italian  folk 
songs.  Both  schools  have  visited  several  other  schools 
awakening  a  very  helpful  and  historical  aspect  in  music.  In 
fact,  this  year  we  have  had  a  number  of  schools  which  have 
interchanged  visits  much  to  their  advantage.  A  fine  com- 
munity spirit  is  aroused,  also  a  greater  interest  in  music. 

Music  for  the  most  part  is  carried  on  in  our  schools  by  having 
all  the  members  of  the  class  sing.  I  should  like  to  have  in 
every  school  glee  clubs  formed  from  the  more  talented  and 
naturally  gifted  pupils.  It  is  quickly  noted  that  a  good  glee 
club  in  any  school  district  is  a  wonderful  incentive  toward 
music  to  the  other  pupils  of  the  school. 

Each  year  we  are  making  every  effort  to  give  school  children 
an  idea  of  what  good  music  should  be.  In  order  to  develop 
their  appreciation  we  were  able  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Harvard  Glee  Club,  and 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society.  Each  of  these  organizations 
gave  concerts  for  the  school  children  in  Symphony  Hall. 

I  wish  also  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion of  the  excellent  co-operation  of  most  of  the  head  masters 
in  the  carrying  on  of  my  work. 

The  outside  study  in  instrumental  music  has  been  found  to 
be  a  most  helpful  influence  in  bettering  music  conditions  in 
our  community.  We  find  pupils  are  more  and  more  disposed 
to  seek  the  better  teachers.  Of  course  we  know  Americans 
are  proverbially  slow  in  realizing  that  many  teachers  are  wholly 
unprepared  to  teach  music,  and  that  it  is  veiy  important  to 
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study  with  the  best  teacher  procurable.  It  is  very  noticeable 
that  the  children  of  foreign  parentage  are  more  discriminating 
in  their  selection  of  teachers.  For  instance,  it  has  been  found, 
upon  inquiry,  that  many  of  the  children  of  the  North  End  are 
studying,  from  their  own  initiative,  with  teachers  who  are 
members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

I  should  like  to  see  more  courses  in  music  taken  by  our 
teachers  for  promotional  credit,  especially  by  teachers  of  the 
seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades.  Specialized  instruction  is 
necessaiy  before  teachers  can  hope  to  do  the  work  of  these 
grades  as  it  should  be  done. 

The  week  of  May  4  to  May  10  of  this  year  was  set  aside 
throughout  the  country  as  National  Music  Week.  It  proved 
very  stimulating  to  our  department  work.  The  schools 
generally  had  specially  prepared  programs.  Several  groups 
interchanged  visits  with  other  schools.  Four  groups  from  the 
Girls'  Latin  School,  High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  Abraham 
Lincoln  School,  and  Washington  Irving  School  sang  "Lift 
Thine  Eyes"  at  the  "Elijah"  performance  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House.  The  Boston  Transcript  in  speaking  of  one  of  the  groups 
said  that  the  effect  was  truly  celestial.  On  May  6  a  concert 
was  given  at  Symphony  Hall  by  1,600  school  children  and  by 
the  Boston  Public  School  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  children 
in  this  large  chorus  were  taken  from  the  following  schools: 
Agassiz,  Bowditch,  Dillaway,  Dudley,  Frank  V.  Thompson, 
John  Chevems,  Mary  Hemenway,  Mather,  Prescott,  Prince, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  Wells  Schools.  The  concert  to  me 
was  very  gratifying  as  it  showed  what  could  be  done  with  co- 
operation between  the  schools  and  the  music  department.  One 
who  heard  this  and  similar  groups  of  our  school  children  sing- 
ing would  be  forced  to  recognize  that  there  are  undoubtedly 
many  educational  elements  in  the  study  of  music  not  com- 
monly recognized.     The  following  are  a  few: 

1.  Concentration  of  a  high  degree  is  developed  through 
fixed  attention  necessaiy  for  proper  musical  effects. 

2.  Diaphragmatic  breathing  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course 
during  music  work. 

3.  Rhythmic  drill  has  been  standardized  and  instead  of 
being  a  problem  is  now  acquired  as  a  matter  of  course,  simply 
submitting  to  standardized  drill  and  then  applying  the  prin- 
ciples to  exercises  and  songs. 
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4.  Tone  has  perhaps  been  one  of  our  most  stressed  topics. 
The  music  department  as  a  unit  has  emphasized  the  need  of 
approaching  tone  production  from  true  posture,  proper  breath 
control  and  the  actual  production  of  it  through  deadly  relaxa- 
tion of  tongue,  lips,  jaw  and  throat.  No  better  approach  to 
tiTie  diction  could  be  recommended  than  these  three  plans  for 
the  promotion  of  true  tone. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  at  this  time,  because  of  the  request 
that  is  to  follow,  that : 

a.    Singing  is  one  of  the  greatest  physical  developers  known. 

h.     The  strengthening  of  the  lungs  is  a  positive  result. 

c.  The  benefits  of  concerted  work  as  found  in  military  drill 
is  found  in  music  in  a  very  much  more  definite  way,  especially 
in  part  singing  by  large  choruses.  No  company  of  soldiers 
showed  this  point  any  better  than  the  chorus  of  1,600  children 
from  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  that  sang  at  Symphony 
Hall  during  Music  Week,  when  it  was  made  evident  to  the 
entire  audience  that  at  all  times  the  children  were  subject  to 
my  conducting,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  time  but  also  in  the 
matter  of  expression. 

4.  So  many  educational  elements  are  found  in  the  study 
of  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  that  in  the  late  war  the 
military  authorities  repeatedly  requested  that  candidates  be 
selected  from  people  with  musical  knowledge.  They  found 
that  those  persons  who  knew  a  little  music  could  adapt  them* 
selves  much  more  quickly  to  many  of  the  new  and  strange 
duties  that  were  required  at  that  time. 

5.  For  the  improvement  of  speech  there  is  no  other  drill 
quite  as  good  as  the  drill  we  give  in  singing  to  have  consonants 
taken  with  precision  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  syllables 
and  words,  together  with  the  purifying  of  the  vowel  sounds. 
In  Americanization  and  general  ethical  uplift  work,  music 
should  be  found  a  most  effective  means  to  drive  home  the 
lesson  to  be  learned.  For  instance,  the  motto,  "In  God  is  Our 
Tmst,"  in  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner,"  will  not  be  brought 
home  to  one  as  effectively  or  as  surely  when  it  is  read  or  re- 
cited as  it  will  be  when  it  is  sung. 

Because  of  the  above  reasons  it  would  be  well  to  allow  more 
time  for  music,  as  it  is  sorely  needed. 

Devotional  and  inspirational  songs  sung  by  classes  and  large 
assemblies  at  opening  exercises  will  be  as  helpful  in  raising  the 
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morale  of  our  young  citizens  quite  as  much  as  it  did  our  sol- 
diers during  the  war.  It  should  be  provided  for  in  the  program 
of  every  school. 

A  radio  of  the  better  type  should  be  installed  in  all  school 
buildings  and  advantage  taken  of  the  better  musical  programs 
and  music  lectures. 

There  has  come  to  our  attention  a  copy  of  advertisement 
from  one  of  our  most  popular  music  publishing  houses.  It 
shows  what  music  departments  in  large  cities  must  combat. 
When  we  know  that  children  by  the  score  spend  much  time 
singing  such  selections  as  mentioned  on  this  list,  it  would  seem 
urgent  that  the  school  authorities  make  it  possible  to  offset 
the  evil  influence  of  such  trash,  especially  when  the  educational 
and  uplifting  influences  of  good  music  are  so  evident, 

"But  shaking  off  the  slavish  bond 
That  binds  us  to  the  ways  of  strife, 
Let  music  with  its  magic  wand 
Awake  us  to  a  larger  life." 
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REPORT   OF   THE   DIRECTOR   OF   PRACTICE   AND 
TRAINING,  MISS  KATHERINE  L.  KING. 


(The  Department  of  Practice  and  Training  comprises  one 
director,  one  first  assistant  director  and  three  assistant  directors.) 

Purpose. 

The  ultimate  purpose  of  all  educational  training  is  to  increase 
the  efficiency  of  the  worker  in  preparation  for  service.  Every 
educational  agency,  i.e.,  every  supervisor,  every  regular  teacher, 
every  special  teacher,  all  educational  equipment  of  whatever 
kind,  is  fundamentally  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  best 
instruction,  which  the  child  needs  to  make  him  individually 
and  socially  efficient. 

How  does  the  Department  of  Practice  and  Training  effec- 
tively function  in  discharging  its  part  of  serving  the  best 
interests  of  the  children? 

Scope. 
The  work  of  the  department  covers  two  main  fields,  although 
neither  is  unduly  limited,  and  they  are  so  closely  related,  one 
to  the  other,  that  without  the  one  the  other  does  not  function 
effectively,  namely, 

(1.)     The  practice  and  training  of  teachers  for  service. 

(2.)     The  assigning  and  supervision  of  substitute  teachers  in  service. 

It  is  the  second  phase  of  this  work  which  will  be  expounded 
in  this  report. 

The  Source  of  Supply. 
The  substitute  list  is  drawn  from  several  main  sources,  and 
as  the  growth  of  the  city  has  increased  these  sources  have 
gradually  been  expanded  to  include  the  following  groups : 

(1.)     The  Boston  Teachers  College  graduates. 

(2.)     Graduates  of  State  Normal  and  Out-State  Normal  Schools  of  ap- 
proved standing. 
(3.)     College  graduates,  both  men  and  women. 
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(4.)     Graduates  of  schools  with  special  training. 

(5.)     Married  women  and  those  of  Umited  professional  training,  but  wide 
teaching  experience. 

The  problem  of  assignment: 

I.  The  Boston  Teachers  College  List. —  For  several  years,  the  list  of 
graduates  from  Boston  Teachers  College  is  early  exhausted,  as  every  girl 
is  practically  assured  of  an  appointment  and  is  assigned  before  the  opening 
of  school  with  that  purpose  in  mind.  Consequently,  these  girls  are  no 
longer  available  for  the,  strictly  speaking,  substitute  service. 

II.  Graduates  of  Massachusetts  State  Normal  Schools  and  Out-State 
Normal  Schools  of  approved  standing. —  Many  graduates  of  the  State 
Normal  Schools  at  Salem,  Lowell,  Framingham  and  Bridgewater,  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  substitute  service  in  the  Boston  schools 
in  order  to  better  prepare  themselves  for  entrance  into  permanent  service. 
From  this  source  of  supply  we  have  drawn  some  fine  material  which  easily 
adapts  itself  to  our  best  methods  and  professional  spirit,  and  eventually 
becomes  some  of  our  finest  teachers.  The  substitute  service  may  lead  on 
to  permanent  service,  but  it  often  takes  several  years  for  graduates  of 
normal  schools,  other  than  Boston,  to  obtain  the  two  years'  teaching 
experience  necessary  for  entrance  to  the  permanent  Boston  service. 

III.  College  Graduates. — ■  Graduates  of  colleges,  although  having  no 
professional  or  technical  training  for  teaching,  have  a  breadth  of  scholar- 
ship and  a  cultural  background  which  make  them  valuable  assets  in  our 
schools.  Many  of  this  group,  as  in  the  group  of  Normal  graduates, 
ultimately  become  a  part  of  the  regular  service. 

IV.  Graduates  of  schools  with  special  training  such  as  foreign  languages, 
manual  arts,  fine  arts  and  domestic  science,  offering  the  necessary  quaUfi- 
cations,  are  employed  in  their  special  fields.  Necessarily,  this  is  a  restricted 
group  as  the  demands  in  these  subjects  are  more  or  less  Umited. 

V.  Married  women  and  those  of  Umited  professional  training  but  with 
broad  teaching  experience.  These  group  themselves  together,  insofar  as 
they  are  to  be  depended  upon  for  the,  strictly  speaking,  emergency  day 
work,  and  the  more  difiicult  and  unusual  situations. 

Daily  Routine. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  picture  the  other  end  of  the  line 
and  to  imagine  the  setting  for  any  scene  of  action.  The  office 
of  the  director  of  practice  and  training,  on  the  fifth  floor  front 
at  15  Beacon  street,  is  open  every  morning  at  8.15  to  register 
and  respond  to  the  calls  sent  in  by  the  various  principals. 
Substitutes  available  report  and  register  for  service. 

As  soon  as  a  call  comes  in,  the  director  or  one  of  her  assistants 
records  it,  and  looking  carefully  over  the  assembled  group, 
chooses  the  best  person  possible  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
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Calls  come  in  very  rapidly  during  pressure,  some  times  at 
the  rate  of  three  or  four  a  minute,  and  are  filled  as  quickly  as 
possible.  When  you  consider  that  the  territoiy  of  the  Boston 
school  system  covers  an  area  of  many  square  miles,  and  that 
the  distance  from  the  central  office  at  Beacon  street  to  the 
extreme  of  Hyde  Park  on  the  south.  Orient  Heights  on  the 
north,  from  Neponset  on  the  east  to  the  Dedham  fine  on  the 
west,  has  to  be  covered  in  a  reasonable  time,  it  speaks  well  for 
the  efficiency  and  expertness  of  the  office  of  substitutes. 

Our  greatest  problem,  however,  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  veiy 
large  number  of  our  substitutes  are  called  at  their  homes.  This 
often  necessitates  several  telephone  calls  before  the  proper 
person  is  obtained  to  fill  the  place,  and  naturally  causes  some 
delay  in  starting  and  reaching  the  schools. 

The  Morale  of  the  Corps. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  a  fine  group  of  men  and  women  fisted 
in  the  substitute  service.  When  we  take  into  consideration 
that  nearly  one  thousand  persons  have  enrolled  for  substitute 
service  in  Boston  this  year,  September,  1923,  to  June,  1924, 
and  from  that  number  over  five  hundred  have  been  culled  and 
tested  out  in  our  schools,  we  must  agree  that  the  great  majority 
are  men  and  women  of  an  unusual  type.  They  have  shown 
evidences  of  high  moral  standards,  sincerity  and  integrity  of 
purpose,  and  a  willingness  to  work  for  the  good  and  the  progress 
of  the  children. 

Daily,  these  young  men  and  young  women  present  themselves 
at  the  office,  ready  and  wilfing  to  face  all  inclemencies  of  the 
weather,  all  uncertainties  of  an  assignment,  With  courage 
they  go  forth  to  meet  and  overcome  all  difficulties;  with  cour- 
tesy they  adapt  themselves  to  the  ever-changing  vicissitudes 
of  the  emergency  substitute's  fife;  with  fidelity  they  show  a 
remarkable  spirit  of  co-operation  and  love  for  the  service. 

The  Demand. 
In  a  growing  school  system  as  Boston,  the  substitute  demands 
must  consequently  grow  to  keep  pace  with  the  ever-widening 
expansion  of  the  various  activities.  The  following  table  and 
graphs  show  the  demands  made  for  the  present  school  term, 
September,  1923,  to  and  inclusive  of  June,  1924. 
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Table  and  Graphs. —  Showing  Number  of  Calls  September,  1923, 
to  June,  1924  (inclusive). 


High. 
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*  Includes  sewing,  cooking,  special  classes  and  all  other  classes  of  unusual  type. 
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Description  of  Graphs. 

The  large  number  of  September  assignments  includes  mainly 
initial  assignments  consisting  of  special  assistants,  temporary- 
teachers  and  substitute  teachers,  assigned  for  long  term  service 
varying  in  length  from  several  weeks  to  a  full  year.  The 
peak  of  the  substitute  demand  is  in  January.  This  is  mainly 
day  and  emergency  calls,  often  extending  over  a  week  or 
more.  The  chief  causes  for  the  heavy  demand  lie  in  the  unusu- 
ally severe  weather  and  heavy  storms;  and  in  the  necessary 
consequences,  the  prevalence  of  colds,  grippe  and  other  forms 
of  winter  disorders. 

The  next  highest  water  mark  is  reached  iji  March.  Whether 
due  to  the  after  effects  of  the  severity  of  the  winter  weather 
or  to  other  causes,  the  fact  remains  that  March  is  a  month 
of  heavy  demands  on  the  substitute  corps. 

Assigning  to  Long-Term  Service. 

From  June  on  through  the  sun^mer  up  to  the  opening  of 
schools,  requests  from  school  principals  have  been  received  at 
the  office  for  substitutes,  temporary  teachers  and  special  assist- 
ants to  take  the  places  of  teachers  absent  on  leave,  to  fill 
vacancies,  in  overflow  classes  and  to  cany  on  other  forms  of 
temporary  service. 

One  week  before  the  opening  of  school,  our  oflSce  is  open 
to  receive  such  requests  and  to  assign  teachers  so  that  no 
class  will  face  the  opening  day  without  its  necessary  teacher. 
These  early  days,  prior  to  the  opening  of  schools,  are  some  of 
the  longest  and  most  strenuous  of  the  year,  but  it  may  be  our 
boast  that  since  the  opening  of  the  office  in  1906,  every  request 
on  file  has  been  filled  before  the  first  day. 

Requests  are  filled  in  order  of  receipt,  provided  always 
the  best  possible  person  for  the  place  is  available. 

Since  appointments  are  made  from  the  merit  list,  very 
definite  traditions  have  been  established  with  regards  to  assign- 
ments. Granted  always  the  best  girl  possible  for  the  vacancy, 
the  girls  are  differentiated  by  the  city  districts;  i.  e.,  if  there 
is  only  one  Dorchester  demand,  the  Dorchester  girl  highest 
on  the  list  is  assigned  to  that  school;  if  only  one  opportunity 
for  Charlestown,  the  highest  Charlestown  girl  goes  to  that 
assignment.  To  know  each  personality  intimately,  to  choose 
the  right  girl  for  the  right  place  with  a  feeling  of  confidence 
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that  the  girl  will  best  succeed  in  that  particular  assignment, 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  director.  For  the  past  few  years, 
the  normal  list  is  so  limited  that  all  graduates  are  assigned 
early  and  none  are  without  places  on  the  opening  day  of  school. 

Next  in  order  of  assignment  is  the  out  list  group,  first 
those  who  have  already  worked  in  our  schools  and  whose 
success  has  been  tried  and  tested.  These  differentiate  them- 
selves; those  with  low  grade  experience  to  low  grades,  those 
for  the  higher  grades  to  intermediate  and  upper  grammar  grades, 
others  to  face  the  more  difficult  and  special  problems. 

Our  simple  principles  are  these : 

(1.)     Boston  Teachers  College  graduates  first. 

(2.)     Candidates  on  the  merit  list. 

(3.)     The  best  possible  person  for  the  place. 

The  Improvement  of  Teaching  through  Service. 

Important  as  the  assigning  of  substitutes  may  be,  demanding 
care,  tact  and  judgment  in  safeguarding  the  very  entrance 
into  our  schools,  the  still  more  vital  responsibility  of  improv- 
ing the  teaching  during  their  apprenticeship  rests  upon  the 
Department  of  Practice  and  Training.  Consequently,  as  soon 
as  a  sufficient  number  of  assignments  has  been  made,  the 
assistant  dii'ectors  begin  to  make  their  visits  to  the  different 
class  rooms. 

These  visits  are  made  from  time  to  time  covering  the  entire 
period  of  temporary  work  for  the  purpose  of  supervision  and 
rating,  and  they  carry  forward  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
five  months'  practice  and  training  of  the  previous  year.  The 
supervision  of  the  work  is  entirely  and  immediately  construc- 
tive and  is  generally  followed  by  a  conference  in  which  the 
young  teachers  are  shown  how  to  use  incentives  and  devices; 
they  are  guided  and  directed  in  the  choice  of  good  methods; 
they  are  stimulated  to  increase  their  efficiency  by  interpreting 
the  course  of  study;  they  are  induced  to  broaden  theii*  scholar- 
ship by  consulting  the  best  books  and  taking  professional  and 
cultural  courses;  they  are  helped  in  practical  class  manage- 
ment and  they  are  inspired  to  maintain  high  standards  of 
achievement  and  to  cultivate  a  growing  self-confidence. 

We  realize  that  the  pressing  need  of  the  schools  is  to  do 
better  work  in  the  plain  things  and  we  keep  steadfastly  to  our 
purpose;  to  so  train  the  inexperienced  teacher  as  to  provide 
the  best  teaching  possible  for  the  children.     For  the  child  is 
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too  valuable  an  asset  to  suffer  from  careless  teaching,  too 
precious  to  be  injured  by  low  standards  or  misunderstandings. 

We  look  for  growth  along  two  broad  prefessional  lines: 
(1)  that  which  makes  for  good  teaching  and  increased  efficiency 
in  the  class  room ;  (2)  the  broadening  and  deepening  of  sympa- 
thetic relationship  with  the  children. 

Our  field  of  action  covers  varied  groups,  all  of  which  are  under 
constant  supervision  until  permanent  appointment.  For  the 
year  1923-24,  the  following  groups  were  visited:  Normal 
graduates  1923,  Normal  practice  students,  examined  candidates 
in  Boston  service,  out  list  elementar}'-  substitutes,  junior  as- 
sistants, college  students  training  for  high  schools  and  out  list 
high  school  temporary  teachers  and  substitutes  and  candidates 
examined  for  entrance  into  the  Boston  service.  By  far  the 
largest  percentage  of  those  admitted  to  the  elementary  schools 
through  examination  pass  through  the  Department  of  Practice 
and  Training,  and  their  fitness  in  class-room  technique  is  de- 
termined by  the  intensive  and  expert  supervision  of  the  depart- 
ment corps.  So  that  by  safe-guarding  entrance  into  permanent 
service  as  well  as  the  upbuilding  of  the  temporaiy  corps,  the 
department  practically  controls  the  morale  and  teaching 
efficiency  of  the  elementary  schools. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  obvious  that  the  proper  conduct  of 
our  schools  depends  upon  a  large  and  efficient  substitute  corps 
to  meet  the  growing  and  ever-changing  activities  of  school 
life  and  to  cover  in  times  of  stress  and  need. 

It  is  likewise  important  that  the  schools  not  only  draw  unto 
themselves  the  best  blood  possible,  but  that  they  offer  op- 
portunities for  Hfe  energizing  to  those  in  temporary  sei-vice  by 
better  preparation  and  adjustment  through  constant  supei'vision. 

It  is  evident  that  since  the  schools  minister  primarily  to  the 
children,  the  best  interest  of  the  children  are  fostered  and 
developed  by  well-trained  efficient  teachers. 

"For  the  school  is  more  than  a  building.  It  is  more  than  a  teaching 
staff  and  a  host  of  learners.  It  is  a  spirit  of  living.  The  children  feel  this 
spirit  of  living.     The  parents  sense  it.    The  teachers  are  inspired  with  it." 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  SPECIAL  CLASSES, 
MISS  ADA  M.  FITTS. 


(The  Department  of  Special  Classes  comprises  one  director, 
one  medical  inspector,  four  masters'  assistants,  special  classes, 
and  ninety-six  assistants,  special  classes.) 

Twenty-five  years  ago  (January,  1899),  the  first  special  class 
was  formed  in  Boston.  Growth  in  those  early  years  was  slow, 
so  that  thu'teen  years  later  only  eight  other  classes  had  been 
organized.  Since  1912  there  has  been  an  ever-increasing 
understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  retarded  child  and  a  realiza- 
tion that  he  must  be  considered  a  special  problem,  to  be  solved 
by  special  methods.  It  is  now  recognized  that  if  these  pupils 
are  selected  early,  placed  in  small  groups,  under  a  trained 
teacher,  much  may  be  done  for  them,  and  the  regular  grades 
are  greatly  relieved  by  their  removal. 

It  is  only  just  to  the  backward  child  and  his  parents  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  his  retardation  and  provide  the  right  educa- 
tional opportunity.  He  should  not  be  judged  by  appearances, 
but  should  have  the  attention  of  a  trained  expert,  who  care- 
fully studies  the  individual  child,  considers  his  previous 
school  history,  his  physical  condition,  and  then  makes  a 
diagnosis. 

There  are  now  ninety-six  classes,  in  which  over  sixteen 
hundred  pupils  are  given  the  academic,  manual  and  physical 
work  suited  to  their  individual  needs.  It  is  estimated  that 
between  3  and  4  per  cent  of  the  children  of  our  elementary 
schools  are  unable  to  profit  by  regular  graded  school  work,  so 
that  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  more  classes  are  needed  to  care 
for  pupils  of  the  improvable  type  and  to  fulfill  the  requirements 
of  the  state  law. 

The  children  reported  as  needing  special  class  work  are  of 
two  types:  First,  children  of  such  low  mentahty  that  they 
cannot  profit  by  pubHc  school  attendance,  but  who  should  be 
kept  at  home  or  cared  for  at  one  of  the  excellent  state  schools; 
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second,  children  who  have  not  succeeded  under  ordinary  class 
room  instruction,  but  who  nevertheless  may  be  educated, 
provided  their  work  is  adapted  to  their  mental  attainments. 
Special  classes  in  Boston  are  designed  for  improvable  pupils 
of  the  second  type,  not  for  children  retarded  by  lack  of  lan- 
guage, disciphnary  problems,  illness,  etc. 

When  a  principal  finds  a  child  who  is  considered  by  his 
teacher  to  be  in  need  of  the  special  class  training,  the  director 
of  special  classes  is  notified,  and  she  arranges  for  a  physical 
and  mental  examination  of  the  child.  If  the  examiner,  Doctor 
Jelly,  considers  that  the  child  will  profit  by  special  class  work, 
the  parents  are  consulted.  In  nearly  every  case,  if  tact  and 
consideration  are  shown,  they  welcome  the  opportunity  for  a 
transfer.  If,  however,  they  refuse,  the  responsibihty  of  the 
decision  is  placed  on  them,  and  the  child  is  not  forced  into  a 
special  class. 

Usually,  a  special  class  room  is  in  the  same  building  with 
the  regular  grades,  and  it  is  selected  for  its  favorable  conditions 
of  light,  heat  and  ventilation.  Many  rooms  are  equipped 
with  movable  seats,  so  that  floor  space  is  available  for  physical 
exercises,  folk  dancing,  etc.  Most  important  of  all  is  the 
selection  of  a  teacher  who  is  adaptable,  sympathetic,  and  quick 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pupils,  both  in  school  and  out. 

The  individual  class  has  fifteen  pupils,  selected  from  the 
first  three  or  four  grades,  ranging  chronologically  from  seven 
to  eleven  years  of  age,  and  mentally  two  or  three  years  re- 
tarded. The  teacher  finds  it  necessary  to  give  much  indi- 
vidual attention.  At  first  it  is  like  the  old-fashioned  district 
school  where  everyone  is  in  a  different  class,  but  gradually 
the  groups  are  able  to  work  together.  The  program  is  fitted 
to  the  needs  of  the  children,  and  much  attention  is  given  to 
the  formation  of  good  habits,  and  the  recognition  of  the  indi- 
vidual differences  and  disabilities  which  exist  among  backward 
pupils,  as  well  as  with  normal  ones.  Thus,  all  educational 
activities  are  judged  by  their  benefit  to  the  children,  both  in 
the  present  and  for  their  future  careers. 

As  the  children  reach  twelve  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  they 
need  more  advanced  work  than  is  possible  in  the  smgle  classes. 
They  are  then  promoted  to  central  schools,  where  the  whole 
building  is  used  for  special  classes.  There  are,  at  present, 
four  such  centers:  The  Frances  E.  Willard  School,  for  girls, 
the  George  T.  Angell  and  the  Somerset  Street  Schools,  for 
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boys,  and  the  newly  organized  Lucy  Stone  School,  in  Dor- 
chester, where  both  boys  and  girls  are  admitted. 

The  first  center  was  established  in  the  Frances  E.  Willard 
School,  and  Miss  Powers  reports  as  follows : 

The  organization  of  the  Frances  E,  Willard  School,  Special  Class  Center 
for  Girls,  has  undergone  little  change  during  the  past  year.  There  are  at 
present  six  classes  in  which  girls  are  graded  according  to  their  mentality. 
Each  of  the  six  teachers  follows  a  special  line  of  work,  so  that  pupils  enjoy 
the  benefits  which  usually  accrue  from  departmental  teaching.  Special 
instruction  is  given  in  cooking,  sewing,  millinery,  knitting,  crochetingj 
embroidery,  boxmaking,  weaving,  as  well  as  in  academic  subjects. 

No  opportunity  for  useful  service  passes  unimproved.  Dolls  were  made, 
for  the  Children's  Hospital  at  Christmas.  The  Christmas  sale  of  goods 
and  fancy  articles  netted  eighty-seven  dollars.  The  work  in  domestic 
science  has  "carried  over"  into  many  homes.  Many  of  the  girls  are 
responsible  for  the  preparation  of  one  or  more  meals  each  day  at  home. 
This  work  is  well  done.  The  woodwork  of  the  entire  interior  of  the  school 
building  has  just  been  scrlibbed  by  co-operative  groups  of  girls.  They 
said  that  "clean  paint  would  go  better"  with  the  newly  decorated  ceilings 
and  walls.  The  girls  are  wearing  dresses,  hats,  sweaters,  caps,  lingerie 
which  were  planned  and  made  at  school.  There  is  a  noticeable  improve, 
ment  in  personal  cleanliness,  daintiness  and  good  taste. 

The  greatest  gain  of  all  has  been  in  living  happily  together,  and  in 
hearty,  generous  team  work  whenever  emergency  has  arisen.  Slight 
difficulties  in  adjustment  come  whenever  a  new  pupil  joins  a  group.  The 
group  is  always  dependable  and  strong  for  the  right.  The  new-comer 
usually  yields  quickly  to  the  group  control.  I  believe  this  spirit  is  the 
greatest  asset  of  the  school,  especially  since  the  turn-over  in  nimibers  is 
so  great.  More  than  half  the  total  number  leave  each  year  to  fill  acceptably 
their  niches  in  the  world. 

The  Somerset  Street  and  the  George  T.  Angell  centers  are 
more  advanced  schools  for  the  older  boys  of  the  individual 
classes,  schools  where  greater  opportunities  for  intensive  train- 
ing of  the  individual  are  offered,  and  where  both  parents  and 
boys  feel  that  a  transfer  to  a  center  is  a  promotion  and  a 
greater  opportunity. 

Miss  Coveney,  of  the  George  T.  Angell,  reports : 

We  have  had  such  a  large  number  of  pupils  this  year  that  it  has  been 
possible  to  secure  a  special  assistant  assigned  to  the  school,  and  this  has 
enabled  us  to  increase  the  opportunities  and  improve  the  quality  of  work. 
We  now  have  three  groups  of  boys  each  day  in  the  limch  room,  doing  a 
kind  of  work  for  which  they  are  fitted  and  which  is  a  preparation  for  their 
future  as  workers  in  restaurants  and  hotel  kitchens.  A  number  of  our 
boys  have  obtained  such  positions,  at  good  wages,  and  are  giving  satis- 
factory service. 
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The  intelligence  tests  which  have  been  given  during  the  past  three  or 
four  years  have  brought  to  our  attention  a  group  of  children  sadly  ia  need 
of  specialized  teaching,  by  speciaUzed  teachers.  They  form  a  group,  rather 
small  in  a  single  district,  but  large  when  three  or  four  districts  are  con- 
sidered. Their  retardation  in  years  does  not  warrant  recommending 
them  to  a  special  class,  and  yet  because  of  a  particular  defect  they  are  in 
need  of  special  class  training  as  much  as  the  majority  of  children  in  such 
classes.  I  should  Uke  to  suggest  that  when  the  new  addition  to  our  build- 
ing is  completed,  that  one  of  our  rooms  be  set  apart  for  the  training  of 
these  children. 

Mrs.  MacNaught,  who  has  organized  the  new  Dorchester 
center,  reports: 

The  Lucy  Stone  School,  a  special  class  center  for  boys  and  girls  of 
Dorchester,  was  opened  on  September  5,  1923,  with  forty  pupils  and  two 
teachers.  There  are  now  ninety  pupils  and  six  teachers,  and  this  being 
more  than  the  building  can  accommodate,  a  portable  has  been  placed  in 
the  yard  for  the  overflow.  Academic  subjects  are  taught,  adapting  the 
regular  course  of  study  for  the  elementary  schools  to  the  special  needs 
of  these  pupils.  Some  of  them  can  be  fitted  for  the  prevocational  and^ 
trade  schools;  some  will  return  to  grade;  others  will  be  able  to  obtain 
working  certificates,  and  some  can  best  be  helped  by  remaining  in  the 
center  imtil  the  sixteen-year  limit  is  reached.  Woodworking  and  cooking 
are  taught  to  both  boys  and  girls.  Lunches,  prepared  by  pupils  as  a  part 
of  their  training  in  domestic  science  are  served  daily  to  over  sixty-five 
children.  Each  Friday  morning  is  held  a  meeting  of  the  Current  Events 
Club,  which  is  composed  of  all  the  pupils  of  the  school.  They  elect  then- 
own  officers,  and  very  largely  carry  on  the  meetings  and  provide  the 
programs. 

This  center  seeks,  as  do  the  other  special  class  centers  of  the  city,  to 
further  the  work  of  the  individual  special  classes  which  contribute  to  it,  to 
help  its  pupUs  to  progress  along  the  lines  of  their  needs  and  abilities,  and 
to  be  of  value  to  the  community. 

No  work  with  the  special -class  children  is  truly  successful 
unless  careful  follow-up  work  is  done.  This  is  increasingly 
needed  when  the  time  comes  for  the  children  to  leave  school, 
and  has  led  to  the  latest  development  in  the  organization  of 
the  special  classes,  the  after-care  work. 

When  a  child  reaches  the  age  when  he  may  legally  go  to 
work,  he  is  given  special  attention  and  help  in  finding  employ- 
ment, and  is  guided  to  the  lines  of  work  for  which  he  is  adapted 
An  after-care  worker  is  provided  by  the  School  Department 
for  this  purpose.  She  is  known  by  employers  of  unskilled 
labor,  who,  on  her  recommendation,  take  pupils,  with  an 
understanding  of  their  limitations.  As  an  authorized  part  of 
the  school  system,   she  is  the  recognized  link  between  the 
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home  and  school,  and  is  ever  ready  to  advise,  suggest,  encour- 
age and  assist  efforts  towards  partial  or  entire  self-support. 

Miss  Row,  who  is  assigned  for  this  purpose,  in  the  Special 
Class  Department,  finds  that  her  work  is  constantly  supple- 
menting that  of  the  teacher,  the  nurse  and  the  attendance 
officer.  Social  agencies,  dealing  with  children,  workers  in 
hospitals,  state  schools,  police  officers,  and  court  officials  are 
most  co-operative  and  helpful.  Her  experience  gives  her  a 
knowledge  of  the  functions  of  these  different  agencies,  and  thus 
the  problems  of  the  child  may  be  referred  to  the  agency  best 
fitted  to  solve  them. 

The  question  arises,  Has  the  special-class  child  a  place  in 
industry?  From  experience  gained  in  placing  these  pupils, 
over  twenty  occupations  where  special-class  graduates  are 
doing  excellent  work  have  been  listed.  The  gii'ls  enter  box 
factories,  laundries,  restaurants,  and  candy  factories,  where 
their  wages  average  about  ten  dollars  a  week.  Many  of  the 
boys  are  working  as  bootblacks,  fruit  pedlers,  helpers  on 
teams,  errand  boj'S,  or  with  relatives. 

The  following  case  will  illustrate  what  has  been  done  for  one 
individual : 

A,  after  forty-two  weeks  in  a  kindergarten,  entered  the 
first  grade,  where  she  remained  for  one  year.  She  was  two 
years  in  a  second  grade,  and  after  twenty-seven  weeks  in  a 
third  was  transferred  to  a  special  class.  Her  grade  teacher 
reported  that  the  mental  capacity  of  the  child  was  verj^  limited 
and  that  she  had  not  profited  by  her  attendance  in  school. 
Doctor  Jelly  found  by  his  examination  that  she  needed  to  be 
in  a  special  class,  and  that  there  she  could  probably  be  helped. 
She  had  the  additional  handicap  of  coming  from  a  non-English 
speaking  home.  She  remained  in  special  classes  for  six  years, 
and  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  her  report  was  as  follows:  In  her 
academic  work: 

Reading  equal  to  Grade  IV. 
Number  work  equal  to  Grade  IV. 
Language  equal  to  Grade  III. 
Spelling  equal  to  Grade  III. 

She  excelled  in  manual  work,  especially  in  cooking,  sewing, 
dressmaking  and  embroidery. 

At  fifteen,  she  went  to  work  as  a  header  on  dresses.  When 
her  first  employer  w'ent  out  of  business,  A  immediately  secured 
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similar  work  with  another  firm,  at  an  advanced  wage.  She  is 
now  earning  $18  a  week,  doing  piece  work,  and  is  a  well  man- 
nered, attractive  girl,  doing  excellent  work  and  having  the 
respect  of  all  who  know  her.  Surely,  the  education  adapted 
to  her  needs  has  produced  a  worth-while  result.  The  present 
industrial  conditions  and  the  growing  intelligence  on  the  part  of 
parents  are  causes  tending  to  keep  the  boys  and  girls  in  school. 

The  opening  of  the  Lucy  Stone  center,  in  September,  pro- 
vided for  ninety  of  the  older  boys  and  girls  in  the  Dorchester 
section. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  School  Committee,  money  has 
been  appropriated  for  a  much  needed  addition  to  the  George 
T.  Angell  School.  This  will  provide  two  additional  standard 
sized  class  rooms,  two  shops,  and  a  combination  gymnasium, 
hall  and  lunch  room  in  the  basement,  and  will  enable  us  to 
care  for  the  pupils  waiting  to  enter. 

Looking  forward  to  the  further  development  of  the  depart- 
ment, provision  should  be  made  for  more  individual  classes  in 
districts  now  without  them;  the  care  of  the  low-grade  pupils; 
the  organization  of  a  center  in  each  section  of  the  city;  and 
greater  opportunity  for  vocational  work  suited  to  the  needs  of 
the  older  pupils. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  VOCATIONAL  GUID- 
ANCE, MISS  SUSAN  J.  GINN. 


{The  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance  comprises  one  director; 
three  vocational  instructors;  six  vocational  assistants;  one  tem- 
porary vocational  assistant;  and  ninety-five  teachers  in  elementary, 
intermediate  and  high  schools,  serving  as  vocational  counselors.) 

A  director  of  vocational  guidance  was  appointed  in  the  spring 
of  1915  —  five  years  after  vocational  counselors  had  been  ap- 
pointed in  the  schools.  During  this  period  vocational  coun- 
seling had  been  developed  from  various  angles.  Meantime, 
in  1912,  the  Placement  Bureau  had  been  organized  by  the 
Children's  WeKare  League  of  Roxbuiy  to  aid  the  children  of 
that  community  who  must  leave  school  at  an  early  age  in  the 
finding  of  employment.  It  was  quickly  recognized  that  this 
work  was  futile  unless  closely  associated  with  the  counseling 
work  of  the  schools.  Hence  permission  was  granted  by  the 
School  Committee  for  the  carrying  on  of  this  work  through 
the  medium  of  the  schools.  It  was  only  another  step  in  the 
same  direction  when  the  work  of  the  Bureau  was  entirely 
absorbed  by  the  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance  in  1917. 

These  inheritances  resulted  in  the  establishment  in  the 
department  of  the  threefold  program  —  guidance,  placement 
and  follow-up.     (See  chart,  page  132.) 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  value  of  the  work  of 
the  vocational  counselors.  Those  in  the  elementaiy  and  inter- 
mediate schools  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  making  clear  to 
the  pupils  the  value  of  continuing  their  education  and  of  assist- 
ing them  in  the  selection  of  the  type  of  secondaiy  school  which 
would  best  meet  individual  needs.  To  aid  in  this  purpose  the 
department  revised  "A  Guide  to  the  Choice  of  a  Secondary 
School"  taking  the  child  for  the  unit  of  study  instead  of  the 
school.  (See  School  Document  No.  3,  1924,  Boston  Public 
Schools.)  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  a  generous  share  of  the 
honor  which  Boston  has  held,  and  I  presume  still  holds,  of 
having  more  pupils  in  high  school  than  any  other  city  in  the 
United  States  belongs  to  these  same  counselors  who  have 
labored  long  and  faithfully  in  the  interest  of  the  future  welfare 
of  their  pupils. 
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During  the  past  year  a  man  and  a  woman  were  added  to  the 
staff  of  the  Vocational  Guidance  ^Department,  making  a  total 
of  ten  assistants.  This  increase  made  it  possible  to  include  the 
Dorchester  High  School,  the  only  remaining  general  high 
school  whose  fourth  year  students  had  not  been  automatically 
registered  by  the  department. 

For  the  past  two  years  a  vocational  assistant  has  been 
assigned  to  the  Hancock  Intermediate  School  at  the  urgent 
request  of  the  master.  Classes  in  occupations  have  been  con- 
ducted in  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades.  The  inter- 
est of  the  pupils,  alone,  is  ample  evidence  of  the  need  and  desire 
for  the  work.  Many  girls  who  would  have  left  school  the  day 
that  they  were  fourteen  were  encouraged  through  these  very 
classes  to  remain  in  school  to  get  better  preparation  for  the 
vocations  which  interested  them.  A  larger  number  has  gone 
on  to  the  various  high  schools  as  well  as  to  the  Trade  School. 

The  Intermediate  School  is  surely  the  crucial  point  in  our 
school  system.  If  we  can  only  steer  our  young  people  carefully 
through  the  various  courses  of  these  three  grades,  most  of  the 
dangers  are  past  and  the  high  schools  become  less  of  a  problem 
than  heretofore.  Vocational  guidance,  therefore,  should  have 
an  important  share  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Intermediate 
School. 

A  vocational  instructor  has  been  assigned  to  the  Boston 
Trade  School  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  High  School  for  special 
work.  In  the  former  school,  instruction  in  citizenship  and  voca- 
tional civics  is  given  to  the  various  classes.  This  close  contact 
with  the  pupils  enables  the  vocational  insti-uctor  to  understand 
better  the  needs  of  those  under  his  care.  Each  first-year  student 
is  personally  interviewed  as  to  his  reasons  for  the  selection  of 
this  school  and  his  intentions  for  the  future.  A  careful  record 
of  this  interview  is  kept  and  referred  to  at  future  interviews. 
Thus  a  record  of  the  boy  is  kept  during  his  school  career. 
This  is  supplemented  by  a  five-year  follow-up  record,  which 
the  state  requires.  In  a  few  years  this  school  will  have  a  volume 
of  valuable  information  which  should  have  a  bearing  upon  the 
future  growth  of  the  school.     The  results  already  show  promise. 

This  past  year  for  the  first  time  the  staff  was  sufficiently 
large  to  permit  of  the  assignment  to  each  high  school  of  one 
member  for  weekly  office  hours.  Each  member  of  the  senior 
class  had  at  least  one  conference  with  the  vocational  instructor 
or  vocational  assistant  and  more  if  necessary.     This  plan  proved 
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to  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  hurried  conferences  near  the 
close  of  the  school  year.  Some  pupils  were  encouraged  and 
aided  in  their  plans  for  college;  others  were  shown  the  wisdom 
of  more  intensive  training  along  certain  lines  and  still  others 
were  encouraged  in  their  chosen  line  of  work  and  put  in  touch 
with  possible  opportunities  for  work  after  graduation. 

Chart  Showing  by  Numbers  the  Graduates  from  Ten  Boston  High  Schools 
and  the  Status  of  Each  Class  at  a  Similar  Period  Following  Graduation. 
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It  is  hoped  that  another  year  these  staff  members  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  work  even  more  into  the  life  of  the  school  and 
be  of  service  to  pupils  contemplating  leaving  school  for  any 
reason  whatsoever. 

Note. — •Of  the  graduates  of  ten  Boston  high  schools,  in  June,  1922, 
30  per  cent  visited  the  department  and  of  this  number  47.3  per  cent  were 
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placed  in  positions.     Corresponding  figures  for   1923  were  41  per  cent 
visiting  the  department  and  42.7  per  cent  placed  in  positions. 

The  Department  of  Vocational  Guidance  may  be  looked  upon 
as  the  laboratory  of  the  school  system  for  here  we  see  tested  the 
results  of  all  the  years  given  over  to  formal  education.  This  is 
evident  in  the  placement  and  follow-up  work.  Here  the  acid 
test  is  given  to  the  abilities  of  the  pupils.  Employers  accept  or 
refuse  candidates  and  are  usually  willing  to  say  why.  The 
follow-up  reports  of  pupils  eight  or  nine  months  after  graduation 
are  sent  back  to  the  schools  and  contain  much  information  of 
value  to  principals  and  teachers.  The  following  statistics  are 
summarized  from  these  follow-up  reports. 

Status  of  Boys  and  Girls  who  graduated  from  ten  Boston  High 
Schools  in  June,  1923,  from  data  collected  January  to  April,  1924. 


Total. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Attending  universities,  colleges  and 
day  schools 

Working 

Wanting  work 

Miscellaneous.  Industrial  graduates 
(boys),  boys  and  girls  at  home, 
moved  and  unable  to  locate,  no  re- 
sponse, married  (girls),  and  deceased, 

Total 


636 

1,187 

90 


30.9 

57.7 

4.4 


7.0 


308 

450 

50 

73 


34.9 

51.1 

5.7 

8.3 


328 

737 

40 

71 


27.9 

62.7 

3.4 

6.0 


2,057      100.0 


881 


100.0 


1,176 


100.0 


From  a  study  recently  made  of  the  graduates  of  June,  1923, 
from  ten  Boston  high  schools  the  above  statistics  have  been 
compiled. 

Of  the  total  number  of  boys,  34.9  per  cent  were  found  to  be 
engaged  in  full  day  time  study.  Of  this  number  77.3  per  cent 
were  enrolled  in  colleges  and  universities  and  22.7  per  cent  in 
day  schools.  Only  institutions  awarding  a  degree  on  comple- 
tion of  a  course  were  included  in  the  college  group.  The  type 
of  course  pursued  by  the  largest  number  was  engineering 
(31.1  per  cent) ;  pre-medical  and  pre-dental,  and  academic  work 
claimed  the  next  highest  number  with  21.4  per  cent  each; 
business  administration  claimed  17.2  per  cent  and  the  remaining 
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4.6  per  cent  was  distributed  among  agricultural  and  textile 
colleges  and  the  United  States  Military  Academy. 

In  addition  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  boys  find  it 
necessary  to  work  one,  two,  and  sometimes  three  years  after 
graduation  from  high  school  before  entering  college,  but  that 
they  do  steadfastly  pursue  their  ambition  for  a  college  education 
is  shown  in  such  instances  as  this;  fifteen  boys  who  graduated 
from  one  of  our  high  schools  in  June,  1922,  entered  college  in 
September,  1923. 

Of  the  remaining  22.7  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  boys 
who  were  found  to  be  enrolled  in  day  schools,  the  largest 
number,  34.3  per  cent  were  taking  post-graduate  courses  in  our 
own  Boston  high  schools;  20  per  cent  were  attending  private 
preparatory  schools;  17.1  per  cent  were  pursuing  trade  courses, 
and  17.1  per  cent  were  in  private  business  schools;  11.4  per 
cent  were  attending  art  and  music  schools.  While  34.9  per 
cent  were  furthering  their  education  in  higher  institutions, 
51.1  per  cent  were  working  when  interviewed,  and  only  5.7 
per  cent  were  looking  for  work.  The  remaining  8.3  per  cent 
included  graduates  of  the  co-operative  industrial  courses, 
those  who  were  at  home  because  of  illness  or  otherwise,  and 
others  who  had  moved  out  of  the  city  or  could  not  be  located. 
Of  those  who  went  to  work  33.3  per  cent  attended  evening 
schools.  This  brought  the  number  of  those  continuing  their 
education  after  graduation  from  high  school  up  to  458  or  52 
per  cent  of  the  total  graduates.  The  type  of  study  pursued  by 
the  boys  in  the  evening  school  division  included  business 
administration,  law,  art,  engineering,  technical  and  college 
preparatory  courses. 

The  girls  showed  a  smaller  number  pursuing  day  time  study, 
only  27.9  per  cent.  Of  this  number  26.5  per  cent  enrolled  in 
colleges;  academic  courses  attracted  32.2  per  cent;  secretarial 
science,  28.7  per  cent;  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
20.7  per  cent;  technical  and  miscellaneous  courses,  18.4  per 
cent.  Sixty-two  and  seven  tenths  per  cent  were  at  work ;  only 
3.4  per  cent  were  in  need  of  work  when  interviewed;  2.4  per 
cent  were  remaining  at  home;  .5  of  1  per  cent  were  married; 
3.1  per  cent  were  not  located.  Only  19.5  per  cent  of  the  girls 
working  were  taking  evening  schools  courses.  Among  the 
subjects  studied  by  the  largest  number  were  business  adminis- 
tration, law,  art,  and  commercial  subjects. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  while  the  two  Latin  schools  are 
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not  included  in  the  study,  neither  is  the  High  School  of  Com- 
merce nor  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts.  Therefore  the 
above  figures  represent  a  fair  cross  section  of  the  activities  of 
our  high  school  graduates  within  the  year  after  graduation. 

The  outstanding  fact  from  a  study  of  these  statistics  is  the 
one  which  to  my  mind  is  the  most  creditable  result  that  could 
be  looked  for,  namely,  that  while  the  Boston  high  schools  are 
sending  out  each  year  boys  and  girls  well  prepared  to  meet  the 
demands  made  upon  them  either  in  college  or  in  business,  the 
main  point  is  that  they  go  out  not  with  a  sense  of  knowing  it 
all  but  with  a  desire  for  more  knowledge  and  training.  This, 
it  seems  to  me,  reflects  the  greatest  credit  upon  our  high  schools. 

In  this  connection  may  I  express  for  the  department  apprecia- 
tion of  the  co-operation  and  helpfulness  shown  by  the  head- 
masters and  assistants  in  all  of  our  school  contacts. 

In  closing  pennit  me  to  state  that  the  total  registration  to 
date  is  as  follows : 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

5,687 
5,300 

6,543 
6,103 

12,230 

Closed  cases 

11,403 

10,987 

12,646 

23,633 

Meaning  that  23,633  different  boys  and  girls  have  been 
registered  with  the  department.  This  includes  the  Placement 
Bureau  figures  previous  to  1917;  so  these  totals  cover  a 
period  of  twelve  years. 

During  the  year  1923  nearly  13,500  contacts  were  made  with 
boys  and  girls,  about  86  per  cent  of  which  represent  personal 
visits  to  the  office  at  15  Beacon  street.  The  department  was 
called  upon  by  over  600  different  firms  to  aid  them  in  filling 
2,606  vacancies.     Of  this  number,  67.8  per  cent  were  filled. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR  OF  EDUCA- 
TIONAL INVESTIGATION  AND  MEASUREMENT, 
MR.  ARTHUR  W.   KALLOM. 


{This  activity  comprises  one  director  (position  vacant),  one 
assistant  director  and  one  research  assistant.) 

Introduction. 
In  1916  School  Document  No.  15  was  published,  giving 
an  appraisal  of  the  value  of  Courtis  standard  tests  in  Boston. 
Previous  to  1915  these  were  the  only  tests  used.  As  a  result 
of  this  work  objective  standards  were  established  in  the 
fundamental  operations,  systematic  practice  material  was 
introduced,  and  satisfactory  improvement  was  brought  about. 
After  a  lapse  of  five  years,  in  May,  1924,  the  Courtis  tests  were 
repeated  to  see  how  well  this  standard  has  been  maintained. 
The  tests  showed  a  median  equal  to  the  standard. 

Fractions. 

In  1915  the  teachers  of  the  city  under  the  direction  of  the 
department  began  the  study  of  fractions  in  Grades  VIII,  VII, 
and  VI.  As  a  result  of  this  study  each  process  was  divided 
into  types  of  examples. 

After  much  preliminary  testing  based  on  these  types,  the 
Boston  fraction  test  was  organized.  This  test  was  given  in 
1916,  1917,  1919,  1920,  and  1922.  During  these  years  32,875 
children  were  tested.  As  a  result  of  the  tests  in  1919  standards 
of  achievement  were  established. 

An  important  result  of  this  testing  in  fractions  was  the 
organization  of  School  Document  No.  3,  1919,  which  gave 
the  teachers  a  large  number  of  practice  exercises  in  common 
fractions,  together  with  the  Boston  Fraction  Sheets  which 
enabled  teachers  to  determine  in  which  type  of  fractions  the 
pupil  was  particularly  weak. 

Other  Testing. 
Owing  to   a  demand  for  standard  tests  in  other  subjects 
the  department  has  from  time  to  time  given  such  tests  as 
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they  were  able  to  give.  The  following  table  shows  the  tests 
given,  the  grades  tested,  and  the  approximate  number  of  chil- 
dren tested.    Boston  standards  have  been  set  in  each  case. 

Table  I.— Extent  of  Testing. 


Test. 


Grades. 


Number 
Tested. 


Courtis 

Fractions. . 
Problems. . 
Geography. 

Historj* 

Spelling .  . . 
Dictation. . 
Reading. .. 
Intelligence 


IV,  V.  VI,  VII.  VIII 

VI,  VII,  VIII 

IV,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII 

V,  VI,  VII,  VIII 

VI,  VII.  VIII 

I,  II,  III,  IV.  V.  VI  ,VII,  VIII 

VI,  VII,  VIII 

IV,  V.  VI,  VII,  VIII 

IV,  V,  VI.  VII,  VIII,  IX,  X... 


370,594 

32,875 

63,561 

8,000 

8,601 

252,445 

2,448 

25,268 

87,659 


Change  in  Policy  of  Testing. 
The  value  of  educational  measurement  depends  on  the  use 
of  the  results  by  principals  and  teachers.  Previous  to  1918 
plans  for  all  tests  were  made  in  the  office  of  the  department. 
It  was  found  that  in  many  cases  the  testing  complemented 
only  in  a  general  way  the  work  of  the  masters.  In  order  that 
this  testing  might  be  more  specific  and  of  greater  assistance  to 
the  school,  the  department  urged  masters  to  ask  for  such  help 
as  the  department  could  give. 

Intelligence  Testing. 
Achievement  in  school  depends  on  two  important  factors : 

1.  The  mental  ability  of  the  individual. 

2.  The  amount  of  effort  put  forth  by  the  individual. 

Teachers  have  always  judged  the  mental  abifity  of  their 
children.  But  like  all  human  judgment  it  contains  an  element 
of  error.  A  well  standardized  test  of  intelligence  contains  a 
certain  amount  of  error,  also,  but  it  is  smaller  than  that  con- 
tained in  teachers'  judgments.  Upon  the  size  of  this  error 
depends  the  reliability  of  the  test. 

Reliability  of  Intelligence  Testing  In  Boston. 
Boston  has  used  two  tests,  the  National  Intelligence  Tests  for 
Grades  IV  to  VIII,  inclusive,  and  the  Terman  Group  Test  of 
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Mental  Ability  for  Grades  VII  to  XII,  inclusive.  The  report 
to  the  masters  has  been  made  by  a  figure  called  the  I.  R.  (in- 
telligence ratio).  This  figure  is  the  ratio  between  the  mental 
age  and  the  chronological  age.  The  master's  interpretation 
has  been  made  in  accordance  with  the  following  table. 

Inferior below  75 

Below  Average 75-  89 

Average 90-109 

Above  Average 110-125 

Superior above  125 

Many  children  have  been  tested  two  or  more  times  since 
1921,  and  the  reliability  of  the  test  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
97  per  cent  of  the  children  are  placed  in  the  same  group  by 
two  or  more  tests  given  from  four  months  to  three  years  apart. 
That  is,  in  97  per  cent  of  the  cases,  a  pupil  who  is  average  in 
a  test  given  in  Grade  IV  shows  himself  to  be  average  in  Grades 
V,  VI,  or  VII. 

In  about  85  per  cent  to  90  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  test  shows 
an  agreement  with  the  estimate  which  the  teacher  has  made 
after  six  to  eight  months  study  of  the  child.  In  addition  to 
being  slightly  more  accurate,  the  test  has  an  advantage  of 
showing  the  teacher  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  what  she 
may  expect  from  each  pupil. 

Extent  of  Intelligence  Testing  in  Boston. 
Boston  w'as  one  of  the  foremost  cities  to  accept  the  intelh- 
gence  test  and  to  use  it  in  its  schools.  At  the  request  of 
several  masters  the  test  was  first  used  in  1921.  Its  use  has 
gradually  increased  and  it  is  now  possible  to  make  an  easy 
interpretation  of  the  results. 

Table  II. —  Showing  Extent  of  Testing  with  Intelligence  Tests. 


Year. 

Number  of 
Pupils. 

1921 

14,976 

1922 .                    

22  433 

1923 .                                

21  963 

1924 

28,287 
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Administering  of  Tests. 
During  the  last  five  j^ears  all  tests  have  been  administered 
by  the  teachers.  In  order  that  the  method  of  procedure 
would  be  uniform,  teachers'  meetings  were  held  at  which  the 
methods  of  giving  the  tests  were  explained  and  suggestions 
regarding  the  correction  and  use  of  tests  were  given.  In  addi- 
tion many  visits  have  been  made  to  schools  during  the  time 
of  giving  the  tests.  It  can  be  safely  said  that  the  care  with 
which  the  masters  and  teachers  have  followed  the  directions 
of  the  department  has  been  noteworthy. 

Return  of  Results  to  Masters. 

After  the  intelligence  tests  have  been  corrected  by  the 
teachers,  the  papers  have  been  returned  to  the  office  where  all 
corrections  and  results  have  been  checked.  The  results  of  the 
tests  have  then  been  returned  to  the  master  of  the  school  for 
his  guidance. 

As  a  result  of  the  testing  of  1922  the  intelligence  ratios 
(I.  R.)  were  determined,  and  since  then  the  I.  R.  has  been 
used  as  a  means  of  showing  the  mental  ability  of  children. 

The  intelligence  ratio  serves  two  purposes.  It  enables 
teachers  to  compare  the  ability  of  one  pupil  with  the  ability 
of  other  pupils  and  it  enables  her  to  know  what  ought  to  be 
expected  from  different  pupils  in  her  room.  One  ought  not 
to  expect  so  much  from  a  pupil  with  an  85  I.  R.  as  one  ought  to 
expect  from  a  pupil  with  a  120  I.  R.  In  actual  practice  the 
teacher  may  obtain  better  work  from  the  first  than  from  the 
second  due  to  the  amount  of  effort  put  forth  by  the  individual. 
However,  this  should  raise  the  question  in  the  teacher's  mind, 
''Why  am  I  not  getting  a  full  measure  of  ability  from  the 
bright  child?" 

Advantages  of  Intelligence  Testing. 

To  many  the  giving  of  an  intelligence  test  has  seemed  to  be 
the  end.  If  the  child  shows  himself  to  be  dull  some  people 
feel  that  nothing  more  need  be  done.  Terman,  however, 
has  aptly  stated  that  the  results  of  an  intelligence  test  give 
''a  point  of  departure  —  not  a  final  settling  of  the  question." 

Perhaps  the  advantage  of  the  test  may  be  best  shown  by  a 
stor>'  which  is  representative  and  could  be  multiplied  many 
times. 
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In  a  Boston  school  A.  B.  was  assigned  to  the  industrial  sec- 
tion of  one  of  our  junior  high  schools.  In  Grade  VI  he  was 
poor  in  all  his  work,  except  drawing,  and  so  was  not  assigned 
to  the  academic  division.  In  Grade  VII  he  failed  in  his  work 
from  the  start,  and  had  many  occasions  to  report  to  the  prin- 
cipal's office.  On  a  test  given  in  the  school  in  October  he 
showed  himself  to  be  superior  mentally,  having  an  I.  R,  of  143. 
After  a  conference  with  the  master,  in  which  he  admitted  that 
he  did  not  like  the  industrial  work,  he  was  placed  in  the  French 
class  early  in  November.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had  two 
months  of  French  to  make  up,  he  began  to  succeed  at  once. 
At  the  end  of  two  months  he  was  receiving  A's  and  B's  in  all 
his  work.     His  good  work  has  continued  throughout  the  year. 

Many  similar  instances  have  developed  through  the  testing. 
In  some  cases  teachers  are  exacting  more  than  the  child  can 
give.  In  others  they  are  not  exacting  enough.  The  aim  of 
all  the  testing  has  been  to  place  the  emphasis  on  the  individual 
rather  than  on  the  class. 

Future  of  the  Department. 

Perhaps  nothing  shows  the  change  in  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment so  much  as  the  number  and  character  of  the  requests  which 
have  come  in  during  the  past  year.  During  the  first  five  years 
only  a  very  few  requests  were  made  of  the  department.  Dur- 
ing the  last  five  years  the  number  has  constantly  increased. 

During  the  last  year  requests  have  come  from  almost  every 
branch  of  the  system.  The  small  ofl&ce  force  has  made  it 
necessary  to  accept  only  those  which  would  seem  to  serve  the 
greatest  number.  Many  requests  have  already  come  in  for  next 
year.  There  is  a  growing  demand  that  an  individual  intelli- 
gence test  be  given  in  special  cases  to  supplement  the  informa- 
tion gained  from  the  group  intelligence  test. 

Boston  should  provide  for  many  opportunity  classes  and 
these  classes  should  be  safeguarded  by  the  careful  testing  of 
pupils  assigned  to  such  classes.  Every  year  there  are  many 
demands  for  children  to  enter  Grade  I  who  are  not  five  years, 
six  months  old.  In  many  places  outside  of  Boston  these 
children  are  admitted  or  rejected  on  the  basis  of  a  well  adminis- 
tered intelligence  test.  If  this  work  is  to  be  attempted,  it 
means  the  enlarging  of  the  force  in  the  department.     That  it 
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would  be  worth  while  would  immediately  be  shown  by  the  fact 
that  fewer  children  would  be  assigned  to  work  which  they  were 
unable  to  do. 

Another  need  in  the  growth  of  the  school  system  is  the 
organizing  of  an  experimental  school  where  certain  kinds  of 
work  could  be  tried  out  before  being  adopted  by  the  schools  as 
a  whole.  All  children  attending  this  school  should  be  so  tested 
that  principal  and  teachers  would  know  everything  about  each 
child  that  standardized  tests  could  tell. 

In  conclusion  may  I  express  my  thanks  to  principals  and 
teachers  in  making  arrangements  for  tests  and  in  giving  and 
correcting  the  tests  so  as  to  make  the  work  of  the  department 
possible. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERVISOR  OF  LICENSED  MINORS, 
MR.  TIMOTHY  F.  REGAN. 


The  control  of  minors  of  the  compulsory  day-school  attend- 
ance age  and  the  power  to  license  them  to  practise  street  trades 
is  vested  in  the  School  Committee  by  authority  of  the  General 
Laws  of  Massachusetts.  The  law  provides  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  street  trades  regulations  by  attendance  officers  and  it 
further  empowers  the  School  Committee  of  each  city  to  appoint 
or  designate  one  or  more  special  attendance  officers  to  have 
supervision  over  minors  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  so 
engaged  and  to  make  regulations  for  their  government. 

The  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston  has  accord- 
ingly passed  such  regulations  and  authorized  the  licensing  of 
boys  in  the  various  trades  as  newsboys,  bootblacks  and  street 
vendors  and  has  designated  the  attendance  officer  to  enforce 
them  and  issue  badges,  as  the  Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors. 

The  purpose  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston  in 
granting  badges  to  sell  newspapers  and  practise  other  street 
trades  to  boys  of  the  compulsory  school  attendance  age  is  to 
enable  such  boys  to  assist  their  parents  in  defraying  the  expenses 
of  their  education  and  by  such  earnings  to  provide  for  higher 
education. 

Economic  conditions,  the  family  circumstances,  together 
with  the  high  cost  of  living  serve  as  barometers  governing  the 
number  of  boys  entering  upon  street  trades  activities. 

Street  newspaper  selling  in  a  large  city  is  a  profitable  occupa- 
tion for  boys  and  young  men.  The  ambitious  boy  of  twelve  to 
fourteen  years  may  earn  from  eight  to  twelve  dollars  per  week 
as  newsboy  and  at  the  same  time  attend  the  elementary  school. 

The  youth  attending  high  school  will  earn,  by  close  application 
and  effort,  from  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  per  week  plus  his  high 
school  education,  while  young  men  who  supply  passing  patrons 
at  public  squares,  railroad  stations,  elevated  railway  and  sub- 
way entrances,  with  the  magazines  and  newspapers  of  the  day, 
have  an  earning  average  of  from  twenty-five  dollars  to  fifty 
dollars  per  week. 
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This  large  money  return  serves  as  a  magnet  to  our  school 
boys  and  results  in  disadvantages  as  well  as  benefits,  unless 
properly  governed  and  controlled.  Very  often  the  dmall  boy 
through  his  earnings,  buys  his  independence  at  home.  With 
constant  supervision  and  patrol  of  the  city  by  the  Supervisor 
of  Licensed  Minors,  together  with  the  co-operation  of  the  school- 
master, teacher  and  parent,  he  is  immediately  brought  within 
his  proper  channel,  as  boys  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  are 
not  permitted  to  leave  school  to  engage  in  a  street  trade  unless 
they  have  complied  with  all  the  educational  requirements  and 
school  attendance  laws  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors  visits  a  school  district 
each  day  for  the  purpose  of  badge  inspection  and  general  in- 
structions to  licensed  minors  while  under  school  discipline.  He 
receives  complaints,  if  any,  from  masters  and  teachers  regarding 
their  school  attendance,  scholarship  and  conduct.  He  stays 
within  such  school  district  after  school  is  dismissed,  to  patrol 
the  location  in  order  to  see  that  the  laws  governing  the  boys 
while  on  the  streets  are  properly  carried  out.  The  city  is  also 
patrolled  in  general,  particularly  the  business  district,  during 
school  hours,  to  ascertain  that  boys  do  not  engage  in  street 
trades  when  they  should  be  at  school. 

Attention  is  also  given  the  newsboy  after  the  time  limit  for 
selling  in  the  evening  (8  p.  m.)  has  passed,  in  order  to  make  sure 
that  he  is  not  giving  his  time  to  the  sale  of  newspapers  when  he 
should  be  at  home  preparing  his  home  lessons. 

Due  to  the  large  number  of  school  children  engaged  in  the 
market  district  on  Saturday  afternoons  and  evenings,  at  work 
in  business  establishments  or  selling  fruits  and  vegetables  from 
baskets  for  their  own  account,  or  assisting  their  parents  who  are 
licensed  pedlers  operating  from  hand  carts,  wagons  and  side- 
walk stands,  the  School  Committee  has  appointed  two  tempo- 
rary attendance  officers  for  service  on  Saturday  afternoon  and 
evening  only,  to  assist  the  Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors  in 
enforcing  the  street  trades  and  child  labor  laws  at  that  location. 

All  violations  of  the  regulations  of  the  School  Committee 
governing  licensed  minors,  whether  discovered  upon  the  street 
or  on  complaint  made  by  the  boy's  teacher  and  master  at  school, 
are  investigated  and  disposed  of  at  the  Boston  Newsboj^s' 
Trial  Board  where  the  boy  reports  with  his  parent  upon 
summons  printed  on  a  school  department  form. 

The  Boston   Newsboys'   Trial  Board,   maintained  by  the 
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School  Committee,  is  a  sort  of  preliminary  juvenile  court  for 
school  boys  who  commit  violations  against  the  regulations  of 
the  School  Committee  governing  licensed  minors.  It  was 
established  by  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston  in 
the  year  1910  and  is  composed  of  an  adult  judge,  three  school- 
boy judges  and  a  clerk.  The  adult  judge,  who  is  designated 
as  Chief  Justice,  is  appointed  by  the  School  Committee  and 
serves  without  compensation,  while  the  three  newsboy  judges 
are  elected  from  the  number  of  licensed  minors  attending  the 
public  schools.  The  election  is  by  Australian  ballot  and  boys 
holding  badges  are  alone  entitled  to  vote.  The  clerk  of  the 
trial  board  is  chosen  by  the  school-boy  judges  from  the  newsboy 
ranks.  The  newsboy  judges  and  clerk  receive  seventy-five 
cents  per  weekly  session  as  compensation. 

The  Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors  serves  in  the  capacity  of 
prosecuting  attorney,  setting  forth  before  the  trial  board  the 
nature  of  the  complaint  against  the  minor  in  the  presence  of  his 
parent,  giving  such  facts  as  have  been  learned  by  him  through 
his  own  findings  upon  the  street,  by  investigation  at  school  or 
of  the  boy's  habits  at  home. 

The  boy  is  penalized  by  the  judges  in  keeping  with  the 
seriousness  of  the  offence  committed,  which  may  be  probation 
for  a  specified  time,  he  reporting  each  week  as  instructed  by 
the  trial  board  with  a  note  from  his  teacher  concerning  his 
attendance,  conduct  and  scholarship.  During  such  period  of 
probation  he  is  also  required  to  write  and  recite  from  memory 
the  regulations  of  the  School  Committee  governing  a  licensed 
minor,  which  have  been  reduced  to  ten  monosyllabic  rules  to 
meet  the  understanding  of  all  school  children.  In  some  cases 
badges  are  suspended  for  a  time  and  in  a  few  instances  licenses 
are  revoked.  The  parent  is  instructed  by  the  chief  judge  as  to 
the  proper  corrective  method  to  pursue  for  the  boy's  future 
welfare,  educationally,  morally  and  physically. 

During  the  school  year  just  closed  687  cases  were  investigated 
and  disposed  of  by  the  trial  board  as  follows : 

Violations. 
Licensed  Minors. 

Selling  newspapers  before  6  a.  m 3 

After  8  p.  m 39 

On  street  cars 6 

In  school  hours 8 

(Of  these  38  were  not  wearing  badges  in  sight.) 

Carried  forward 56 
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Brought  forward 56 

Blacking  boots  without  wearing  badge 18 

After  8  p.  m 3 

On  Boston  Common.    (Not  permitted  by  city  ordinance.)    .        .  4 

Peddling  after  8  p.  m 29 

Before  3  p.  m •       •       •  18 

(Of  these  two  groups  14  were  not  wearing  their  badges.) 

PeddUng  without  wearing  badge  in  sight 12 

Other  days  than  Saturdays.    (Not  permitted,  Police  Commis- 
sioner's regulations.) 4 

PeddUng  alone  from  hand  cart 1 

Failure  to  retiun  badge  when  ordered.     (Expired.)         ...  51 

Assisted  by  unlicensed  boys 16 

Loaning  badge  to  unlicensed  boys 7 

Unlicensed  Minors. 

Selling  newspapers  without  a  license 119 

(Of  whom  21  have  become  licensed.) 

Blackin(g  boots  without  a  license 95 

(Of  whom  17  have  become  licensed.) 

Peddling  without  a  license 222 

(Of  whom  22  have  become  licensed.) 

Various. 

Working  without  employment  certificate 8 

(Five  were  working  after  6  p.  m.) 

Begging  

Stealing           * 

Miscellaneous 1^ 


Disposition  and  Penalty. 
Boy  and  parent  instructed  in  the  law,  case  placed  on  file 

1  week,  probation  with  rules  to  learn  and  recite 

2  weeks,  probation  with  rules  to  learn  and  recite 

3  weeks,  probation  with  rules  to  learn  and  recite 

4  weeks,  probation  with  rules  to  learn  and  recite 
Badge  surrendered  by  parent      .... 
Badge  suspended  (2  by  request  of  parent) 
Cases  referred  to  Juvenile  Court 
Cases  dismissed 


7 


687 


540 

49 

52 

11 

9 

1 

5 

5 

15 

687 


When  investigation  of  cases  shows  that  the  family  is  in  need 
of  assistance  from  local  church  and  community  organizations, 
or  the  public  charitable  boards,  the  facts  learned  are  brought  to 
their  attention  by  personal  visit  of  the  supervisor  or  by  written 
communication. 
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When  boys  who  have  appeared  before  the  trial  board  do  not 
improve  under  its  guardianship,  or  upon  recurrences  of  viola- 
tions or  in  aggravated  cases,  complaint  is  then  presented  to  the 
Juvenile  Court  where  the  boy  is  obliged  to  attend  with  his 
father  or  mother.  This,  however,  is  held  over  the  boy  as  the 
last  resource  and  that  our  licensed  boys  have  respect  for  the 
Juvenile  Court  and  trial  board  is  shown  by  the  following  nitm- 
ber  of  complaints  presented  and  disposed  of  during  the  past 
school  year. 

Juvenile  Ck)urt  cases 12 

Complaints : 

Violations  of  street  trades  laws 4 

Assault  and  battery  on  a  school  boy 

Delinquent  children 

Disposition: 

Probation  two  months 

Probation  three  months 

$4  costs  assessed  and  paid,  $8  costs  suspended    .... 

$10  costs  assessed  and  paid,  $20  costs  suspended 

Committed  to  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  suspended 

Placed  in  care  State  Department  Welfare 

Placed  in  private  school  for  boys 

Found  to  be  sub-normal  mentally  (continued  for  further 
investigation) 

Found  delinquent,  appeal  taken — spending 

J2 

A  group  of  seven  boys  of  ages  eight,  ten,  eleven,  twelve, 
thirteen  and  fourteen  years,  under  a  leader  sixteen  years  old, 
arrived  in  Boston  from  the  East  Boston  district  to  plunder  and 
steal  from  stores  to  procure  gloves,  shoes  or  any  other  articles 
of  value.  They  finally  located  at  a  well-known  store  on  Wash- 
ington street  and  later  at  a  prominent  establishment  on  Tre- 
mont  row.  At  the  former  they  pilfered  gloves  and  at  the 
latter  place  after  stealing  twenty-seven  pocket  knives,  they 
were  turned  over  to  the  police  by  the  attendance  officer.  Ap- 
pearing before  the  Juvenile  Court  with  their  parents  they 
admitted  their  wrong  doings.  The  leader  was  ordered  com- 
mitted to  the  Industrial  School  for  Boys  at  Shirley,  but  the 
order  was  suspended  upon  the  promise  of  the  father  to  move 
from  Boston  —  he  removed  to  a  neighboring  city.  One  boy  was 
placed  in  the  House  of  the  Angel  Guardian.  Another  was,  by 
order  of  the  court,  placed  in  the  care  of  the  State  Department 
of  Welfare.     The  balance  were  placed  on  probation  for  a  period 
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of  three  months,  being  required  to  report  to  the  probation 
officer  of  the  Juvenile  Court  with  a  weekly  school  record  from 
their  teacher,  treating  on  attendance,  scholarship  and  conduct. 
The  statute  laws  prohibit  girls  under  the  age  of  eighteen 
years  to  engage  in  street  trades  and  likewise  calls  upon  the 
School  Committee  for  enforcement.  Following  are  the  viola- 
tions by  girls : 

Ages  eight  and  one-half  and  twelve,  street  peddling,  fruits  and 

vegetables 2 

Age  eight,  street  peddling,  postcards 1 

Age  fifteen,  street  peddling,  crockery  and  small  wares       ...  1 

Age  fourteen,  soUciting  money  as  a  street  musician  ....  1 
Age  fourteen,  working  in  store  without  an  employment  certificate 

and  as  late  as  8.30  p.  m 2 

_7 

A  school  girl,  fourteen  years  of  age,  was  recently  found  ac- 
companjdng  her  father  who  went  from  place  to  place  about  the 
city  playing  a  street  piano.  He  was  a  licensed  street  musician 
and  required  his  daughter  to  meet  him  each  day  after  school 
and  Saturday.  While  he  played  the  instrument,  his  daughter 
was  obliged  to  pass  among  the  citizens  and  enter  all  sorts  of 
business  establishments  soliciting  money  with  a  tambourine. 
The  facts  were  presented  to  the  Police  Commissioner,  whose 
office  had  issued  the  musician's  license,  and  a  general  order  to  all 
police  divisions  was  sent  out  by  the  commissioner  to  prevent 
recurrences. 

The  School  Committee  does  not  issue  licenses  or  badges  of 
any  sort  to  girls  to  engage  in  street  trades.  During  the  past 
year  from  July  1,  1923,  to  July  1,  1924,  there  have  been  issued 
to  boys: 

Eight  hundred  and  thirty-four  badges  as  newsboys;  183  badges  as  boot- 
blacks; 84  badges  as  vendors;  137  badges  re-issued;  67  badges  repaired, 
without  charge. 

The  money  receipts  for  badges  issued  during  twelve  months 
period,  said  amounts  having  been  deposited  with  the  Business 
Agent  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston,  are  as 
follows : 

1923,  July $28  75 

August 18  00 

September 33  75 

Carried  forward $80  50 
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Brought  forward $80  50 

October 29  25 

November 27  50 

December 20  50 

1924,  January 21  00 

February              15  25 

March 22  75 

April 26  75 

May 24  00 

June 42  00 

Total  receipts  for  badges $309  50 

The  numbers  of  badges  at  present  in  force  designating  boys 
between  twelve  and  sixteen  years  of  age  engaged  in  their  re- 
spective street  trade  while  yet  attending  either  elementary, 
continuation  or  high  schools,  are  as  follows : 

Newsboys,  2,634;  bootblacks,  560;  vendors,  165;  total  3,359 

The  number  of  licensed  minors  leaving  school  permanently 
for  work  during  the  school  year  1923-24  is  367. 

Persistent  violations  of  the  Massachusetts  child  labor  laws 
by  children  and  their  employers,  that  are  discovered,  and 
which  can  not  or  will  not  be  corrected  by  instructions  and 
warning,  are  reported  in  writing  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industries,  State  House,  Boston.  Eight  cases  were  so 
reported  during  the  past  year. 

The  attention  of  the  Supervisor  of  Licensed  Minors  is  not 
confined  to  public  schools  alone  but  to  pupils  of  the  parochial 
and  private  schools  as  well.  Boys  who  are  truant  from  outside 
cities  and  towns  seek  adventure  in  the  City  of  Boston  trusting 
that  their  misdoings  will  be  covered  up  or  lost  in  the  din  and 
travel  of  business.  Such  boys  receive  their  share  of  attention, 
report  being  sent  to  their  parents,  schoolmaster  and  school 
attendance  officer. 

Number  of  boys  investigated  from  surrounding  cities  and  towns  .      .     15 

Many  civic,  educational,  charitable  and  child  welfare  organi- 
zations from  various  cities  of  several  states  of  the  United  States 
have  requested  information,  advice  and  statistics  relative  to  the 
school  attendance  laws,  street  trades  and  child  labor  laws  which 
are  in  force  in  the  City  of  Boston,  with  a  purpose  of  establish- 
ing in  their  cities  a  similar  system  to  the  method  employed  by 
the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  MODERN  FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES,   MISS   MARIE  A.   SOLANO. 


Classes  in  modern  foreign  languages  form  part  of  the  curri- 
culum in  the  majority  of  the  high  schools  and  in  a  large  number 
of  the  intermediate  and  elementary  schools  of  the  City  of 
Boston. 

The  number  of  schools  having  modern  foreign  languages 
follow : 

Teachers  College 1 

High  schools           14 

Intermediate  school  districts 18 

Elementary  school  districts 27 

A  four-year  course  in  the  foreign  languages  is  offered  in  the 
Teachers  College,  supplementing  the  four-year  preparatory 
course  in  the  high  schools;  three  years  of  study  beginning  in 
the  seventh  grade  and  continuing  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades 
with  two  years'  credit  towards  a  high  school  diploma  is  offered 
in  the  intennediate  schools.  In  the  elementary  districts  hav- 
ing intermediate  classes,  pupils  begin  the  study  of  the  foreign 
language  in  the  seventh  grade  and  continue  it  in  the  eighth; 
these  two  years  of  elementary  work,  if  successfully  completed, 
are  equivalent  to  the  first-year  work  in  the  high  school. 

The  languages  authorized  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston 
are  French,  German,  Italian  and  Spanish. 

Classified  by  schools  they  stand  as  follows : 

French  is  taught  in 14  high  schools. 

German  is  taught  in 8  high  schools. 

Spanish  is  taught  in 11  high  schools. 

The  pupil  hours  for  each  language  in  the  high  schools  are : 
French,  41,282;    Spanish,  17,779;   German,  5,501. 

It  is  hoped  that  in  the  veiy  near  future  there  will  be  classes 
of  Italian  in  at  least  two  of  the  high  schools,  just  as  soon  as 
there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  who  desire  insti-uction  in 
this  language. 
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Only  one  modern  foreign  language  is  taught  in  each  inter- 
mediate school,  and  the  classification  is  as  follows: 

French,  15;   Italian,  1;   Spanish,  2;   total,  18. 

As  the  intermediate  school  anticipates  the  work  of  the  high 
school,  it  is  desirable  that  at  least  two  languages  be  taught  in 
each  intermediate  school,  so  that  a  pupil  may  have  a  choice 
according  to  the  type  of  work  he  wishes  to  do  later  in  the 
secondary  school,  and  also  because  often  a  pupil  who  has 
begun  one  language  in  one  school  district  moves  into  another 
district  where  a  different  language  is  taught  and  the  child 
cannot  continue  the  work  begun.  This  obvious  need  will  be 
remedied  in  the  larger  schools  as  soon  as  there  are  enough 
properly  prepared  teachers  in  the  subject. 

One  language  for  each  school  is  also  the  rule  in  the  elemen- 
taiy  districts  having  intermediate  classes,  and  the  distribution 
of  the  languages  is  as  folio w^s: 

French,  17  districts;  Italian,  1  district;  Spanish,  9  districts;  total,  27 
districts. 

In  teaching  modern  foreign  languages,  Boston  is  trying  to 
give  the  pupils  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter, 
emphasizing  oral  and  aural  acquaintance  with  the  language 
and  discarding  as  far  as  practicable  the  old-fashioned  method 
of  diy  grammar  rules  and  endless  translation.  The  great 
difficulty  up  to  the  present  time  has  been  to  find  teachers 
properly  equipped  in  conversational  powers  to  take  up  and 
carry  on  successfully  this  type  of  work  especially  in  the  inter- 
mediate classes.  To  supply  this  need  a  four-year  course  has 
been  established  in  the  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston 
where  the  student  who  chooses  a  foreign  language  as  a  major 
study  receives  a  thoroughly  practical  training  on  the  subject, 
including  a  great  deal  of  oral  practice. 

Selection  of  Students. 

In  the  high  schools  the  foreign  language  is  an  elective  study; 
in  the  intermediate  and  elementary  schools  only  those  pupils 
who  are  promoted  from  the  sixth  grade  with  high  marks  in 
their  other  subjects  aie  allowed  to  take  the  foreign  language 
in  the  seventh  grade. 

If  at  the  end  of  a  year  of  careful  teaching,  the  child  is  found 
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either  unable  or  unwilling  to  assimilate  the  subject,  he  is  allowed 
to  drop  it  and  induced  to  occupy  hi,s  time  in  a  more  congenial 
branch  of  activity  for  which  he  may  have  greater  talent. 
This  has  been  found  the  most  practical  test  for  young  pupils. 
It  should  be  well  understood,  however,  that  when  a  pupil  drops 
out  of  a  foreign  language  class,  no  blame  is  attached  either  to 
teacher  or  pupil.  It  simply  means  that  the  talent  of  that 
student  lies  in  another  direction.  Many  people  have  no 
talent  for  music  or  any  of  the  arts,  or  for  mechanics  or  mathe- 
matics, yet  they  are  very  successful  in  other  paths  and  en- 
deavors. 

The  teaching  of  modern  foreign  languages  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  and  best  liked  subjects  in  our  schools.  The 
majority  of  the  children  enjoy  the  work  and  show  great  enthu- 
siasm for  it,  and  the  teachers  are  eager  to  obtain  places  to 
teach  a  foreign  language.  It  is  inspiring  to  see  these  grade 
teachers  of  the  foreign  languages,  who  year  after  year  are 
voluntarily  sacrificing  their  spare  time  and  money,  taking 
courses  and  attending  lectures  given  in  their  favorite  language, 
many  of  them  going  even  further  and  taking  private  lessons 
so  as  to  fit  themselves  to  meet  the  required  standard  in  oral 
work  and  conversation. 

A  more  devoted,  earnest  and  interested  group  of  workers  than 
the  teachers  of  modern  foreign  languages  in  the  intermediate 
grades  would  be  hard  to  find  anywhere.  To  them  is  largely 
due  the  credit  for  the  praise  bestowed  by  educators  who  have 
spoken  before  educational  groups  of  this  city,  when  dealing 
with  the  teaching  of  modern  foreign  languages  in  the  inter- 
mediate schools  of  Boston.  Among  these  speakers  was  the 
late  Professor  Inglis  of  the  School  of  Education  of  Harvard 
University. 

My  praise  and  enthusiasm  for  this  group  of  teachers  is  the 
result  of  my  close  association  with  them  for  many  years,  during 
which  time  I  have  found  them  eager  and  anxious  to  carry  out 
the  ideals  established  in  the  teaching  of  modern  foreign 
languages  by  our  present  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Dr. 
Jeremiah  E.  Burke,  and  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge 
of  the  subject,  Mr.  William  B.  Snow. 

The  outlook  for  this  year's  work  is  very  encouraging.  The 
scope  of  the  director's  work  has  become  larger,  and  from  now 
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on  it  embraces  not  only  the  intermediate  classes  as  foimerly 
but  also  the  high  school  classes,  where  the  foundation  work 
begun  in  the  lower  grades  is  strengthened.  In  these  higher 
grades  boys  and  girls  may  either  successfully  prepare  for  a 
higher  institution  or  leave  school  and  meet  the  world  equipped 
with  broader  culture  and  better  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  life. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTOR  OF   PENMANSHIP, 
MISS   BERTHA  A.   CONNOR. 


(This  activity  comprises  a  director,  an  assistant  director,  to 
he  appointed,  and  an  examiner  in  penmanship.) 

The  aim  of  modern  handwriting  development  in  education  is 
threefold : 

(a.)  To  conserve  the  health  and  eyesight  of  school  children. 
(6.)  To  save  time  in  the  writing  performance  of  all  subjects, 
(c.)     To   produce   a  legible,    enduring,    well-proportioned   and   beautiful 

product  commensurate  in  control  with  the  age  and  ability  of  the 

pupil. 

Speech  and  handwriting  are  the  media  of  expression  of  the 
pupil  in  all  subjects.  Because  of  the  large  number  of  pupils  in 
each  class  and  the  comparatively  short  daily  period  for  each 
lesson,  the  most  frequently  and  generally  used  medium  of 
expression  is  that  of  handwriting.  Daily  written  work  in  arith- 
metic, spelling,  language,  geography,  science,  et  cetera,  are 
necessary  to  ascertain  the  progress  and  needs  of  each  pupil  in 
these  subjects.  It  can  be  readily  seen,  then,  that  the  pupil  is 
necessarily  engaged  in  the  performance  of  writing  more  fre- 
quently and  continuously  than  in  any  other  activity  through- 
out the  school  day,  and  increasingly  so  as  he  passes  on  to  higher 
grades  of  school.  The  manner  in  which  he  writes,  the  time 
consumed  by  his  writing  process  and  the  quality  of  his  writing 
product  are,  therefore,  relatively  important. 

The  posture  assumed  by  the  pupil  during  his  writing  per- 
formance is  of  great  importance  in  its  effect  upon  his  health 
and  the  best  use  of  his  faculties.  A  cramped,  distorted  writing 
posture  continued  in  for  several  hours  daily  throughout  the 
school  year  cannot  fail  to  affect  unfavorably  the  mental  ability 
and  health  of  the  pupil.  Lateral  curvature  of  the  spine, 
anaemia,  impaired  eyesight,  and  nervous  disorders  found  among 
school  children  have  been  shown  to  be  directly  traceable  to 
continued  faulty  sitting  posture  during  the  large  amount  of 
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written  work  in  the  average  school  day.  The  science  of 
modern  handwriting  has  evolved,  therefore,  for  its  first  prin- 
ciple the  development  of  habitual  good  sitting  posture  during 
all  writing  performance .  Modern  handwriting  posture  involves 
the  even  distribution  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  the  fore- 
arm rest  on  the  desk  which  superinduces  the  keeping  of  the 
eyes  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches  from  the  writing  surface, 
a  distance  necessaiy  for  ocular  safety.  In  this  posture  the 
pupil  can  write  easily,  rapidly,  and  continuously  without 
strain  or  fatigue. 

Plate  I. 


.^J^<^  ^^>^f^,fi^yp'^^^^ 


c::^i^^'t::A'€^ 


Type  of  writing  product  in  spelling  lesson  of  twenty  words 
in  Grade  IV,  written  in  healthful  posture  and  completed 
within  three  minutes. 
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Plate  II. 


•<^— <5'£<i. 


Type  of  writing  product  in  composition  work,  two  pages 
long,  written  in  healthful  posture  and  completed  within  twenty 
minutes  in  Grade  VIII. 

The  fact  that  much  written  work  is  required  in  all  subjects 
makes  the  amount  of  time  consumed  in  the  writing  performance 
an  important  consideration.  The  school  curriculum  of  today 
is  crowded.  Time  is  at  a  premium.  More  time  is  needed  for 
the  developmental  aspect  of  each  lesson,  and  rapid  writing  per- 
formance is,  therefore,  a  necessity.  Halting  speech  and 
clumsy,  labored  writing  performance  are  both  hindrances  to 
expression  of  quick  thinking.  The  tongue  and  hand  must  be 
trained  to  serve  and  not  obstruct  the  mind.  Fluency  of  tongue 
and  hand  are  the  rightful  heritage  of  the  present  day  pupil. 
Modern  handwriting  has,  therefore,  for  its  second  principle  the 
development  of  speed  and  ease  in  the  writing  process.  Its 
arrangement  of  holding  the  pen  with  the  fingers  and  propelling 
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it  with  the  large,  tireless  muscle  of  the  forearm  has  made  pos- 
sible rapid,  tireless  writing  performance.  By  this  means  an 
average  of  about  fourteen  words  a  minute  may  be  well  written 
and  written  continuously  without  deterioration  of  the  writing 
product.  A  written  spelling  lesson  of  twenty  words  can  be 
completed  within  three  minutes  (Plate  I.)  A  two-page  com- 
position in  modern  handwriting  can  be  completed  within  less 
than  twenty  minutes  (Plate  II.)  In  the  former  days  of  finger 
writing  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  were  required  for  a  twenty-word 
spelling  lesson,  and  from  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  consumed  in  the  writing  of  a  two-page  composition. 
This  great  saving  of  time  in  the  present  writing  performance  is 
now  used  in  further  development  of  the  various  subjects. 

Speech  should  adorn  and  not  distort  the  thought.  Hand- 
writing should  do  likewise.  A  clumsy-lined,  ill-porportioned, 
partly  illegible  writing  product  obstructs  the  best  conveyance 
of  thought  as  does  mouthed,  inarticulate  and  stuttering  speech. 
Modern  handwriting  has  for  its  third  principle  the  production 
of  a  legible,  clear-lined,  well-proportioned  and  beautiful  product 
commensurate  in  control  with  the  age  and  ability  of  the  writer. 
To  serve  the  best  interests  of  both  pupil  and  teacher  the  pupil's 
written  work  in  all  subjects  should  be  such  that  it  may  be  read 
swiftly  and  easily  and  leave  a  favorable  impression  upon  the 
eye  and  mind  of  the  reader. 

The  science  of  the  teaching  of  modern  hand-writing  has  now 
been  developed  to  a  degree  whereby  pupils  are  presented  instruc- 
tion which  enables  them  to  master  a  rapid  writing  process  and 
to  so  direct  this  process  as  to  produce  a  clear-cut,  well-pro- 
portioned and  beautiful  writing  product.  This  insti-uction 
includes  the  explanation  of  the  co-ordination  of  mind  and 
muscle  and  its  stage  of  development,  the  laws  governing  motion, 
its  direction  and  rhythm  and  their  bearing  upon  speed  and  letter 
formation,  the  salient  features  of  all  letters,  proportions  and 
spacing.  In  short,  it  aims  to  train  the  pupil  to  become  fully 
intelligent  concerning  the  practical  art  he  is  to  master  and 
thereby  to  enable  him  to  be  successful  in  acquiring  the  habit 
of  healthful,  rapid  and  beautiful  writing  in  all  subjects  with  its 
attending  benefits  to  himself  and  his  instructors. 

The  development  of  these  aims  of  modern  handwriting  has 
been  the  work  of  this  department.  This  work,  by  its  nature,  has 
progressed  through  three  well-defined  stages  as  follows : 
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First  Stage. 

This  stage  was  concerned  with  the  standardization  of  writing 
materials,  development  of  healthful  writing  posture,  movement 
drills  and  the  application  of  muscular  movement  writing  process 
based  on  these,  to  the  writing  of  letters,  words,  sentences  and 
figures. 

The  director  addressed  the  teachers  of  all  grades  in  assembly 
to  explain  the  physiological  and  pedagogical  principles  of  this 
first  stage  of  the  work. 

Following  these  assemblies  the  director  gave  demonstration 
lessons  in  the  class  rooms  of  each  district,  with  the  teachers 
observing,  to  show  methods  of  presenting  instruction  to  pupils 
in  this  first  stage  of  the  work  according  to  the  principles  pre- 
viously explained  to  the  teachers  in  assembly. 

A  representative  number  of  teachers  in  each  district  were 
visited  subsequently  by  the  director  and  their  teaching  of  the 
subject  observed. 

At  the  end  of  less  than  two  years'  time  the  majority  of  classes 
throughout  all  schools  showed  a  successful  mastery  of  this  phase 
of  the  work. 

Second  Stage. 

Tlais  stage  was  concerned  with  the  application  of  the  health- 
ful sitting  posture  and  muscular  movement  writing  ability, 
developed  in  the  formal  penmanship  lesson,  to  all  written  work 
in  all  subjects. 

The  director  addressed  the  teachers  of  all  grades  in  assembly 
to  explain  the  physiological  and  pedagogical  principles  of  this 
second  stage  of  the  work. 

Following  these  assemblies  the  director  gave  demonstration 
lessons  in  the  class  rooms  of  each  district,  with  the  teachers 
obsei'ving,  to  show  methods  by  which  the  muscular  movement 
or  modem  writing  process  and  its  attending  healthful  posture 
could  be  carried  over  into  all  written  work  in  all  subjects. 

A  representative  number  of  teachers  in  each  district  were 
visited  subsequently  by  the  director  and  their  teaching  of  this 
stage  of  the  work  observed. 

It  is  acknowledged  in  all  school  communities  throughout  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time,  that  this  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult phase  of  the  work  to  accomplish  in  the  development  of 
modern  handwriting.     Previous  to  the  current  reform  in  hand- 
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writing  procedure  in  education,  pupils  became  habited  in  the 
use  of  finger  motion,  indifferently-formed  writing  in  poor 
posture  in  the  applied  work  of  all  subjects.  Habits  are  diffi- 
cult to  overcome.  In  the  formal  penmanship  lesson,  with  the 
attention  of  teacher  and  pupils  focused  upon  the  posture  and 
the  writing  process,  the  development  of  good  muscular  move- 
ment writing  ability  was  not  extremely  difficult  after  teachers 
became  cognizant  of  the  pedagogic  procedure  in  the  subject. 
To  apply  this  new  writing  ability  in  the  written  work  of  all 
subjects,  in  the  presence  of  a  previously  formed  and  fixed 
habit  of  indifferent  posture  and  finger  motion  writing,  and 
with  attention  on  the  other  subjects,  called  for  excellent  teach- 
ing ability  and  discipline,  and  earnest  professional  co-operation 
in  the  successful  development  of  the  subject. 

During  this  stage  the  honor  roll  was  established  to  provide 
teachers  and  pupils  with  an  incentive  to  obtain  the  application 
of  muscular  movement  in  the  written  work  of  all  subjects. 
Near  the  close  of  the  school  year  the  teachers  were  asked  to 
send  to  the  ofl&ce  of  the  director  the  arithmetic,  spelling  and 
composition  work  of  those  pupils  whom  they  believed  used 
muscular  movement  in  applied  written  work.  These  papers 
were  examined  and  the  names  of  those  who,  in  the  combined 
judgment  of  the  teacher  and  the  director,  showed  acceptable 
muscular  movement  ability  in  applied  work  were  placed  on  an 
honor  roll  made  out  for  each  class.  These  honor  rolls  were 
sent  to  all  the  schools  before  the  close  of  the  j^ear  and  were 
hung  in  the  class  rooms  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  and 
throughout  the  succeeding  year  to  serve  as  an  incentive  for 
the  new  class.  Each  year,  for  the  past  five  years,  the  applied 
written  work  of  the  pupils  of  all  schools  has  been  sent  to  the 
director,  these  papers  examined  and  the  honor  rolls  made  out 
and  sent  to  each  class  before  the  close  of  school.  Plate  III 
shows  the  percentage  of  pupils  in  each  grade,  each  year,  re- 
ceiving honor  roll  award.  It  also  indicates  the  general  develop- 
ment of  the  success  of  the  application  of  muscular  movement 
writing  in  all  written  work  during  the  past  five  years  in 
which  the  honor  roll  award  has  been  made.  For  example,  in 
1920,  26  per  cent  of  sixth  grade  pupils  acquired  ability  to  use 
muscular  movement  writing  in  applied  work.  In  1924,  exam- 
ination of  honor  roll  papers  showed  that  84  per  cent  of  sixth 
grade  pupils  acquired  this  ability.     This  successful  develop- 
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ment  of  this  work  bespeaks  plainly  the  excellent  ability  of  the 
teachers  and  their  fidelity  to  this  work. 

At  the  present  time  the  majority  of  pupils  in  the  average 
class  room  assi^me  healthful  posture,  use  correct  writing  ma- 
terials, and  apply  modem  handwriting  in  all  written  tasks. 

Third  Stage. 

This  stage  is  concerned  with  the  development  of  control  of 
the  wTiting  product  commensurate  with  the  age  and  ability 
of  the  child,  evolved  through  the  acquisition  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  of  the  power  of  self-criticism  and  intelligent  evaluation 
of  the  writing  product  in  its  various  stages  of  growth. 

The  director  addressed  the  teachers  of  all  grades  in  assembly 
to  explain  the  pedagogic  principles  of  this  third  stage  of  the 
work. 

Following  these  assemblies  the  director  gave  demonstration 
lessons  in  this  phase  of  the  work  in  the  class  rooms  of  about 
two-thirds  of  the  districts,  with  the  teachers  observing.  This 
phase  of  work  requires  a  longer  and  more  involved  demonstra- 
tion lesson  and,  therefore,  it  will  require  a  part  of  the  coming 
year  to  complete  these  in  all  districts. 

As  soon  as  the  application  of  muscular  movement  writing 
became  general  the  rating  of  the  product  in  each  grade  became 
a  problem.  The  gradient  was  then  designed  to  show  the 
degree  of  control  that  could  now  rightfully  be  expected  at  the 
end  of  every  ten  weeks  of  the  school  year  in  each  grade.  These 
standards  are  not  theoretical,  but  were  evolved  from  the 
applied  writing  ability  shown  by  several  thousand  children  in 
each  grade  under  average  favorable  conditions  in  our  own 
schools.  At  the  close  of  every  ten  weeks  of  school,  pupils 
now  test  their  written  work  in  all  subjects  by  comparing  it 
with  the  gradient  and  give  themselves  a  rating  which,  tempered 
by  the  teacher's  rating  made,  also,  in  accordance  with  the 
gradient,  deteraiines  their  report  mark  and  establishes  a  uni- 
form system  of  rating  throughout  all  schools. 

The  names  appearing  on  the  honor  roll  for  this  year  indicate 
the  pupils  who  not  only  use  muscular  movement  writing  in  all 
applied  work,  but  who  have  acquired  a  degree  of  control  of 
the  writing  product  commensurate  with  one  of  the  four  stand- 
ards of  the  gradient  for  their  grade. 
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PLATE   III. 

CHART   SHOWING  PROGRESSIOIT   OF 

HOUOR  ROLL  AWARD  BY   GRADES 

PROM  1920  TO  1924 
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Chart  showing  percentage  of  pupils   at  the  close 
of  the  year  in  each  g.rade  who  acquired   ability  to 
do  their  written  work  in  all  subjects  in  good 
posture  and  with  good  muscular  movement  writing 
ability. 

The  introduction  of  the  Gradient  in  1922  brought 
about  a  greatly  increased   percentage  in  the  Honor 
Roll  Award. 
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The  average  handwriting  development  throughout  the  city 
may  now  be  said  to  have  entered  the  third  stage  of  accom- 
plishment, that  of  control.  Healthful  sitting  posture  during 
all  written  work  and  the  use  at  all  times  of  correct  writing 
materials  are  now  usual  in  most  class  rooms.  The  application 
of  modern  handwriting  in  the  written  work  of  all  subjects 
is  now  general  in  a  majority  of  classes.  The  development  of 
control  of  the  writing  product  in  all  written  work  commen- 
surate with  the  age  and  ability  of  the  pupil  is  now  in  process. 
Handwriting  is  the  co-ordination  of  eye,  mind,  and  muscle. 
To  obtain  enduring  and  serviceable  skill  in  its  development 
the  fundamental  laws  of  physiology  and  psychology  which 
require  these  three  stages  of  development  must  be  intelligently, 
patiently,  and  appreciatively  followed. 

In  the  high  school  good  handwriting  has  its  greatest  oppor- 
tunity for  service.  The  amount  of  written  work  on  black- 
board and  on  paper  is  as  great  if  not  greater  during  these 
years  than  at  any  other  period  of  school  life.  The  majority 
of  pupils  now  entering  high  school  from  our  elementary  and 
intermediate  schools  possess  the  ability  to  assume  healthful 
sitting  posture  in  all  written  work,  perform  written  tasks  at 
the  rate  of  fifteen  Words  a  minute  and  produce  a  legible,  and 
in  many  cases,  skilfully  controlled  writing  product.  The  serv- 
ice of  this  ability  in  all  subjects,  from  health,  economic,  and 
ethical  viewpoints  is  obvious.  To  prevent  degeneration  of  this 
writing  ability  developed  in  the  elementary  schools,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  various  high  school  faculties  were  met  in  assembly 
by  the  director  who  sought  their  appreciation  of  what  had  been 
accomplished  and  urged  co-operation  in  maintaining  the 
standard  of  efficiency  in  this  subject  in  view  of  its  general 
service.  Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  if,  during  the 
high  school  course,  average  good  sitting  posture  were  urged, 
standard  writing  materials  used  in  all  written  work,  and  the 
teacher's  appreciation  of  well  written  work  materially  mani- 
fested, the  pupils'  ability  in  the  subject  would  be  preserved  and 
strengthened. 

In  the  commercial  courses  of  many  of  the  high  schools  excel- 
lent progress  has  been-  made  within  the  past  three  years  in 
the  further  development  of  the  handwriting  skill  of  pupils  to 
a  fineness  of  control  suited  to  aU  business  needs.  Each  year, 
in  May,  high  school  students  write  examinations  to  demon- 
strate their  ability  in  this  work  and  submit  these  to  the  director. 
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To  those  whose  examinations  are  accepted  is  awarded  the 
high  school  certificate.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  cer- 
tificates awarded  to  certain  of  the  high  schools  within  the  past 
two  years  has  been  phenomenal.  From  the  list  of  those  obtain- 
ing the  high  school  certificate  is  selected,  each  year,  a  group 
of  high  school  students  to  write  the  honor  rolls  for  the  ele- 
mentary and  intermediate  schools.  The  skill  and  beauty  of 
the  writing  on  the  honor  rolls  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that 
these  students  have  carried  on  and  improved  their  ability  in 
this  work,  during  their  high  school  course,  to  the  point  of  its 
being  a  distinct  commercial  asset  to  them. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  pedagogic  axiom  that  teachers  cannot 
teach  what  they  do  not  know.  For  this  reason  it  became 
necessary  for  teachers  to  become  qualified  in  the  mechanics  of 
muscular  movement  writing.  At  the  present  time  2,079 
teachers  have  become  qualified  in  this  work.  During  the  past 
year  45  of  the  180  teachers  unqualified  at  that  time  completed 
their  qualification.  This  was  an  unusually  high  percentage  of 
completion  of  qualification  within  a  year's  time.  To  aid 
teachers  to  complete  this  work  a  teachers'  class  is  held  every 
Wednesday  afternoon  throughout  the  school  year.  A  large 
percentage  of  unqualified  teachers  attend  this  class  regularly 
and,  through  the  general  instruction  given  and  personal  atten- 
tion received,  many  complete  their  work  within  less  than  the 
required  time.  There  have  been  numerous  requests  from 
teachers  in  nearby  cities  for  the  privilege  of  attending  this 
class.  There  are  at  present,  of  the  entire  teaching  corps  in- 
cluded in  this  work,  only  135  who  are  unqualified.  The  com- 
bined knowledge  of  the  mechanics  and  pedagogy  of  this  modern 
handwriting  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  has  brought  about 
excellent  presentation  of  instruction  in  this  work  which  may 
be  found  in  so  many  of  the  class  rooms  of  the  Boston  schools 
at  the  present  time. 

A  school  principal  from  a  neighboring  city  made  the  com- 
ment, within  the  last  month,  that  she  visited  a  Boston  teacher 
recently  and  received  from  her  an  outline  and  explanation  of 
the  teaching  and  progress  of  modern  handwriting  that  was 
more  informing  and  inspirational  than  all  the  previous  and 
combined  information  this  principal  had  ever  received  on  the 
subject. 

The  course  in  penmanship  at  the  Normal  School  is  designed 
primarily  to  instruct  the  students,  as  prospective  teachers,  in 
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the  pedagogics  of  the  subject  in  the  various  phases  of  its  de- 
velopment. At  present,  much  of  the  time  of  the  course  is 
necessarily  devoted  to  qualifying  the  students  in  the  mechanics 
of  the  work  because  of  the  widely  varied  degrees  of  handwriting 
ability  of  the  students  received.  The  course  aims  to  develop 
in  the  students  the  mastery  of  muscular  movement  writing 
ability  and  an  attending  understanding  of  its  physiological  and 
mental  development.  To  all  who  complete  the  course  is 
awarded  a  teacher's  penmanship  certificate.  This  supplies  the 
graduate  with  the  evidence  of  qualification  in  this  work  now 
required  of  teachers  of  this  city  and  by  the  average  school 
community  throughout  the  country. 

The  generous  co-operation  of  the  entire  service  has  made 
possible  this  present  development  of  modern  handwriting  in 
the  Boston  schools. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRIMARY  SUPERVISORS,  MISS 
TERESA  R.  FLAHERTY  AND  MISS  CATHERINE 
G.   FOLEY.  

In  December,  1920,  the  administration  appointed  two  pri- 
mary supervisors  to  organize  an  absolutely  new  field,  that  of 
primary  supervision. 

There  are  about  one  thousand  teachers  in  Grades  I,  II  and 
III  engaged  in  the  teaching  of  approximately  45,000  children. 
The  primary  supervisors  have  aimed  to  provide  for  these 
children  the  fullest  development  possible  along  the  lines  of 
desirable  ideals,  knowledge,  attitudes  and  skills.  The  class- 
room teacher  is  the  instmment  through  which  this  growth  is 
effected;  therefore,  the  supervisors  must  share  with  her  the 
responsibility  for  improving  conditions  for  the  child.  Hence, 
primary  supervision  must  concern  itself  primarily  with  assist- 
ing the  teacher  to  more  efficient  procedure. 

As  we  looked  over  the  field  we  discovered  three  different 
classes  of  teachers.  From  the  standpoint  of  their  needs  they 
may  be  grouped  as  follows : 

1.  The  yoiing  teachers  appointed  immediately  after  their  graduation  from 

the  Teachers  College  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

2.  The  teachers  facing  promotional  examinations,  and  those  of  longer 

experience  who  need  suggestion  and  guidance  along  lines  of  advanced 
educational  thought  and  practice. 

3.  Teachers  of  experience  who  have  been  doing  excellent  work  for  many 

years,  those  who  have  sounded  the  deeper  levels  and  have  the  vision 
to  do  some  original  or  experimental  work,  marking  the  forward  step 
in  education. 

Our  method  of  procedure  was  to  begin  where  help  was  most 
needed.  Therefore,  during  the  first  year  of  supervision,  we 
concentrated  entirely  on  the  work  with  the  newly-appointed 
teachers,  and  the  teachers  facing  promotional  examinations. 
During  the  succeeding  year,  we  began  work  with  the  teachers 
of  longer  experience. 

1.  We  have  made  it  a  custom  to  visit  the  recent  graduates  from  Teachers 
CoUege  immediately  after  their  appointment  by  the  School  Com- 
mittee. A  large  part  of  oiu  time  has  necessarily  been  spent  with 
these  young  inexperienced  teachers.  They  need  continued  training 
in  class  management  and  in  the  selection  and  use  of  good  method. 
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Our  plan  has  been  to  provide  a  group  of  simple  hel})ing  visits, 
followed  by  conferences  and  detailed  instruction  as  to  aim,  method 
and  material.  Illustrative  material  at  the  office,  at  15  Beacon 
street,  has  been  at  their  disposal,  and  it  has  been  inspiring  to  note  the 
eagerness  with  which  these  teachers  ask  for  help,  and  gratifying  to 
observe  their  steady  gains  in  class  management  and  procedure. 

2.  The  groy^  visited  for  promotional  credit  was  helped  more  intensively 

along  the  lines  of  preparation  and  method.  Supervision  with  the 
entire  second  group  is  concerned  with  raising  the  standard  of  instruc- 
tion by  interesting  teachers  in  worth-while  goals  and  in  economical 
ways  and  means  of  reaching  them.  This  is  accomplished  through 
i  ndividual  and  district  conferences.  This  type  of  teacher  is  eager  for 
constructive  sitggestions  and  readily  incorporates  them  into  class- 
room practice. 

3.  Supervision  with  the  third  group  has  been  a  problem  in  educational 

research  for  the  supervisors.  These  teachers  who  have  been  doing 
work  of  consistently  high  character,  and  who  are  now  looking 
forward  to  promotional  opportunity,  merit  our  commendation  and 
encouragement.  They  are  urged  to  develop  and  deepen  method 
already  good,  to  conduct  experiment  and  research  leading  to  real 
contribution  ^n  education,  and  to  pursue  opportunities  for  pro- 
motional advancement.  It  is  our  intention  to  ask  these  teachers, 
from  time  to  time,  through  demonstration  and  conference  to  bring 
new  lieht  to  their  associates. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  satisfaction  to  report  that  the  con- 
ferences on  primary  methods  given  at  the  Teachers  College  of 
the  City  of  Boston  during  the  past  winter  brought  out  an 
attendance  of  250  teachers  of  the  first  three  grades.  In  our 
visits  to  the  class  rooms  of  these  teachers  we  have  noted  their 
readiness  to  accept  suggestions  and  their  interest  in  the  new 
application  of  method  suggested  in  the  lecture  houJ's. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  stressed  the  following  points: 

1.  Individual  Differences  in  Children. —  The  regard  for  in- 
dividual and  group  differences  is  generally  manifest  in  our 
primary  grades.  The  breaking  up  of  the  customary  class 
divisions  into  smaller  and  more  flexible  groups,  as  well  as  the 
provision  of  additional  opportunity  for  children  in  grades  other 
than  their  own,  proves  that  the  primary  teachers  are  alive  to 
this  vital  educational  doctrine.  We  believe  that  in  the  case  of 
primary  school  children  the  advantages  of  this  flexible  grouping 
within  the  class  far  outstrip  those  of  segregating  pupils  accord- 
ing to  ability.  The  former  more  closely  approximates  the  life 
situation  in  which  one  lives  and  learns  from  others  of  varying 
abilities. 
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2.  Health. —  Primary  teachers  generally  have  their  eyes 
fixed  on  desirable  objectives  in  education.  Accordingly  we 
find  evidence  of  enthusiastic  interest  in  health  habits.  Health 
projects  are  responsible  for  the  appearance  of  impressive  health 
posters  and  scrapbooks;  for  honor  rolls  which  accredit  and 
stimulate  habitually  good  posture,  care  of  the  teeth ,  and  general 
cleanliness;  the  dramatization  of  health  activities;  health 
pageants;  and  for  songs  and  recitations  which  stress  hygienic 
living. 

Particularly  worthy  of  mention  is  the  "Safety  First  Project," 
conducted  in  one  of  our  congested,  immigrant  districts,  where 
during  the  entire  week  accident  prevention  dominated  the 
school  program.  The  alarming  figures  of  the  National  Safety 
Council  are  convincing  proof  that  such  study  is  necessary  and 
worthy  of  emulation,  and  everywhere  as  we  visit  we  commend 
this  work  with  little  children. 

3.  Training  for  the  Use  of  Leisure. —  It  is  rare  to  find  a 
primary  class  without  its  library  or  leisure  time  table.  Here 
the  child  finds  attractive  books,  educational  materials  and  games 
which  stimulate  habits  of  quick,  careful  work,  and  the  profit- 
able employment  of  leisure  thus  earned. 

4.  Character  Building  for  Citizenship. —  We  feel  that  the 
aim  of  education  is  character  building,  and  to  this  end  it  is 
inspiring  to  note  that  our  primary  teachers  are  providing  oppor- 
tunities in  the  class  rooms  for  the  practice  of  ideals  of  conduct, 
and  giving  due  recognition  to  the  carrying  over  of  habits  of 
industry,  self-control,  courtesy  and  obedience  into  life  outside 
the  school. 

Ideals  of  citizenship  are  being  impressed  through  experiences 
and  situations  in  the  child's  own  world,  and  from  the  first 
grade  on,  he  is  taught  loyalty  to  his  country,  respect  for  her 
flag,  and  love  for  her  history. 

Repeatedly  it  has  been  said,  "A  school  system  is  as  strong 
as  its  teachers."  With  teachers  of  such  fine  morale  and  gen- 
erally high  professional  interest  the  outlook  is  indeed  bright. 
But,  interested  as  we  are  in  all  that  makes  for  future  progress, 
we  submit  the  following  situations  and  recommendations  to 
your  kind  consideration. 

1.  Recently  there  has  been  a  practice  of  appointing  inex- 
perienced teachers  chiefly  to  primary  grades,  particularly  to 
the  first  grade.     This,  you  will  agree,  is  the  most  crucial  year 
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of  the  child's  school  life.  In  the  first  grade  every  habit,  worthy 
or  unworthy,  takes  root;  there,  the  child's  attitude  toward 
school  and  subject-matter  is  strongly  determined;  conse- 
quently, there  we  need  our  most  resourceful  and  gifted  teacher. 
The  output  of  energy  is,  however,  greatest  in  the  first  grade, 
and,  consequently,  we  find  our  first-grade  teachers  generally 
seeking  an  early  transfer  to  the  first  vacancy  above  this  grade. 
Some  principals  seem  to  retain  the  pernicious  idea  that  teaching 
in  the  first  grade  is  comparatively  easy  and  unimportant,  and 
that  it  is,  therefore,  the  best  grade  for  the  inexperienced  teacher. 
When  trained  and  in  a  position  to  do  a  worth-while  piece  of 
work,  such  principals  pay  our  first-grade  teachers  the  ques- 
tionable compliment  of  "promoting"  them  to  a  higher  grade. 
This  creates  a  threateningly  grave  situation  during  the  most 
vital  year  of  the  child's  school  life,  and  belittles  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  teaching  in  the  first  grade. 

There  is  no  teaching  art  finer  than  that  of  the  superior 
first-grade  teacher.  She  has  mastered  the  difficult  technique 
of  teaching  the  child;  subject-matter  is  easy  of  conquest.  She 
teaches  not  merely  the  beginnings  of  the  major  subjects  of  the 
Junior  High  School  or  college,  but  the  subject  which  functions 
most  in  daily  life  —  reading.  Consequently,  only  teachers 
selected  as  especially  gifted  should  be  honored  with  permanent 
appointment  to  the  first  grade. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  constructive  measures  be 
taken  to  attract  and  hold  our  superior  teachers  in  this  most 
important  and  most  difficult  of  all  grades.  Would  it  not  be 
possible  to  accomplish  this  by  granting  the  superior  first- 
grade  teacher  a  salary  which  would  suitably  dignify  her 
instruction,  make  it  unnecessary  for  her  to  seek  promotion  to 
grades  above  her  own,  and  eventually  mean  financial  economy 
to  the  system? 

2.  The  primary  teacher  and  supervisors  have  representa- 
tion in  the  Elementary  Text-Book  Council  which  recommends 
texts  to  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  As  a  result,  we  find  in 
many  of  our  primary  schools  the  best  text-books  published  for 
those  grades.  It  is  customary  for  parallel  grades  to  order 
and  exchange  different  sets  of  readers,  thereby  supplying  the 
children  with  books  graded  to  their  varying  abilities  and 
interests.  However,  the  teachers  in  outlying  schools  or  in 
buildings  accommodating  few  primary  classes  suffer  by  compari- 
son.    We  earnestly  recommend  that  a  minimum  basal  equip- 
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ment  of  books  and  educational  materials  for  all  primary  schools 
be  established  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents. 

We  recommend  also  to  your  consideration  the  advisability 
of  establishing  in  all  primary  grades  class-room  libraries,  which 
will  afford  the  child  opportunity  to  read  many  books  at  an  age 
when  he  is  pleading  for  them,  and  when  we  might,  as  a  result, 
develop  the  reading  habit.  The  Peter  DeGrande  Fund  is 
happily  meeting  this  need,  although  in  a  limited  way.  The 
fact  that  the  will  of  our  benefactor  stipulated  the  purchase  of 
"amusing  books"  limits  the  field  of  choice.  Assistant  super- 
intendents now  approve  requisitions  for  a  set  of  twenty-five 
different  books  for  use  as  class-room  libraries,  but  the  making 
out  and  filling  of  such  orders  entails  an  amount  of  labor  which 
limits  their  popularity.  Therefore,  we  recommend  that  lists 
of  suitably  graded  books  which  might  be  easily  requisitioned 
and  supplied  for  permanent  use  in  the  class-room  libraiy  be 
established  — 

A  Grade  I  library  list;  a  Grade  II  library  list,  etc. 

3.  The  primary  supervisors  are  proud  to  have  active  mem- 
bership in  the  Primary  Teachers'  Council.  With  the  co- 
operation of  the  assistant  superintendent  in  charge  of  primary 
supervision,  this  group  of  highly  progressive  and  devoted 
women  has  presented  many  worth-while  improvements  in  the 
field  of  primary  education,  which  have  been  accepted  by  the 
Board  of  Superintendents  for  primaiy  schools.  No  educa- 
tional materials  are  authorized  unless  they  are  first  approved 
by  the  Primaiy  Teachers'  Council.  The  council  has  devoted 
much  careful  thought  to  further  the  unification  of  kindergarten 
and  primary  grades,  and  has  been  interested  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  materials  and  activities  which  make  for  such  co-ordi- 
nation and  for  greater  freedom  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
program. 

To  further  this  plan  it  is  necessaiy  to  abandon  the  tradi- 
tional equipment  of  our  primary  classes.  The  flexibility  of 
the  program,  and  the  small  group  activities  which  meet  the 
varying  individual  and  group  activities  of  the  class,  require 
movable  furniture.  In  the  more  progressive  first  grades,  for 
example,  one  may  find  many  small  study  groups.  One  observes 
a  capable  little  girl  reading  perhaps  from  a  second  or  third 
grade  reader  to  a  group  of  interested  listeners,  seated  in  kinder- 
garten chairs  and  following  with  rapt  attention  a  new  story; 
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or  one  finds  a  group  of  children  "playing  school"  as  thoy 
believe,  although  they  arc  really  conducting  a  self-directed 
number  drill;  in  another  corner  of  the  room  children  are 
sitting  on  a  straw  matting  mg  working  out  some  group  project, 
while  the  teacher  works  with  a  larger  group  along  lines  of  their 
particular  need. 

The  possibilities  of  these  small  group  activities  are  great  in 
every  grade,  but  we  are  limited  by  a  tradition  that  has  nailed 
furniture  to  the  floor  in  an  order  that  defies  social  activities. 
The  Primaiy  Teachers'  Council  is  making  a  study  of  the  prob- 
lem of  equipment  and  hopes  to  harmonize  what  is  most  desir- 
able with  what  is  also  most  practicable.  May  we,  in  the 
meantime,  ask  your  support  in  supplying  every  primary  grade 
with  a  small  equipment  of  kindergarten  chairs  which  will  fill 
the  present  emergency  and  gradually  prove  to  all  teachers 
the  value  of  small  group  activities? 

A  few  months  ago  we  read  of  the  destruction  of  a  magni- 
ficent building  which  toppled  to  the  ground  because  of  weakness 
in  its  foundation.  This  is  an  illustration  of  what  may  well 
happen  with  a  splendid  educational  system  built  upon  in- 
sufficient and  poor  beginnings.  As  is  the  primaiy  school  so  is 
the  school  system  —  no  better,  no  worse  —  and  while  we  speak 
with  deep  appreciation  of  the  contribution  of  our  primary 
teachers  to  our  work,  we  also  ask  that  this  contribution  be 
enriched  and  strengthened  by  the  sympathetic  support  and 
understanding  of  all  others  in  the  service.  The  work  of  the 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  depends  upon  the  power  with 
which  the  tools  of  education  have  been  mastered  in  the  first 
six  grades.  Because  we  believe  that  the  foundation  must 
be  strong  and  sure,  we  ask  for  continued,  vigorous  interest  in 
the  schools  for  little  children. 
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REPORT  OF  THE   COMMERCIAL   COORDINATOR, 
MR.  LOUIS  J.  FISH. 


This  year  marks  the  twelfth  year  since  the  establishment  of 
salesmanship  in  the  Boston  public  high  schools.  In  September, 
1912,  a  course  in  salesmanship  was  offered  to  about  one  hundred 
girls  at  the  Girls'  High  School.  At  present,  salesmanship 
courses  are  given  in  ten  day  high  schools,  three  evening  high 
schools,  and  in  the  Continuation  School,  and  more  than  1,400 
pupils  are  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  train  for 
the  profession  of  selling. 

The  salesmanship  courses  in  the  Boston  High  Schools  are  of 
four  kinds : 

1.  General  salesmanship  (also  called  merchandising)  for  the  boys,  given 

in  Grades  XI  and  XII. 

2.  Retail  selling  for  the  girls,  given  in  Grades  XI  and  XII. 

3.  Cooperative,  week-in  and    week-out  retail    salesmanship,   given  in 

Grades  XI  and  XII. 

4.  Short-unit  courses  in  salesmanship  for  store  classes  and  for  the  Con- 

tinuation School. 

Presented  in  diagram,  the  courses  are  as  follows: 

Salesmanship  for  Boys  (Merchandising). 

Business  organization. 

Salesmanship  (general). 

Advertising. 

Actual  work  in  approved  mercantile  establishment. 
Retail  Selling  for  Girls. 

Store  organization. 

Retail  selling. 

Textiles. 

Actual  work  in  approved  mercantile  establishments,  minimum  fifteen 
days. 
Cooperative  (Week-in  and  Week-out). 

Store  organization. 

Retail  selling. 

Textiles. 

Actual  work  in  approved  mercantile  estabUshments,  twenty  weeks  in 
school  and  twenty  weeks  in  store. 
Short-Unit  Courses  (Store  classes  and  Continuation  School). 

Salesmanship  (general). 

Store  organization. 

Business  procedure. 
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All  salesmanship  classes  conducted  in  the  Boston  public 
schools  have  had  as  a  basis  of  instruction  that  essential  practical 
experience  in  the  stores.  Pupils  in  all  salesmanship  courses 
are  required  to  work  in  an  approved  mercantile  establishment 
a  minimum  of  at  least  fifteen  days  before  they  are  given  credit 
in  the  course.  They  are  encouraged  to  work  Saturdays,  every 
day  for  one,  two,  or  three  weeks  before  Christmas  (the  better 
the  scholarship,  the  longer  the  period),  and  possibly  a  week  at 
Easter.  They  are  employed  as  sales  people,  cashiers,  markers, 
examiners,  workers  on  stock  or  deUvery,  and  also  as  shippers. 
This  is  their  laboratory  work  in  the  stores  of  Boston  and  they  are 
paid  a  minimum  of  $2  a  day.  Many  pupils  earn  individual 
totals  of  from  $100  to  $350  a  year  in  this  way. 

Objectives. 

Merchants  have  come  to  realize  that  scientific  selling  is  as 
important  as  scientific  production.  Our  stores  with  a  new 
conception  of  service  demand  an  increasingly  higher  grade  of 
employees  —  trained,  intelligent,  ambitious,  loyal  and  enthusi- 
astic. These  qualifications  cannot  be  attained  by  any  hit-or- 
miss  methods  so  the  merchants  have  turned  to  the  high  schools 
for  assistance. 

It  is  our  aim  to  give  practical  courses  in  salesmanship  to  fill 
these  requirements  and  to  assist  the  merchant  in  meeting  the 
present  demands  made  by  the  public.  Briefly  stated,  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  salesmanship  courses  are : 

1.  To  train  pupils  for  a  profitable  occupation  for  which  training  has  fully 

estabUshed  its  value. 

2.  To  assist  the  merchant  in  solving  his  problem  of  serving  the  pubhc 

more  efficiently. 

3.  To  open  a  new  outlet  for  the  placement  of  our  high  school  graduates. 

4.  To  train  pupils  to  accept  responsibilities  by  placing  them  in  contact 

with  actual  business  before  leaving  school. 

Enough  has  already  been  done  by  our  high  schools  to  demon- 
strate that  courses  in  selling  have  also  an  educational  value 
comparable  with  any  other  high  school  course,  especially,  as  is 
the  case  in  Boston,  where  work  in  the  stores  is  a  required  part 
of  the  course.  It  is  not  only  a  well-rounded  course  but  it  is  a 
valuable  educative  process  for  training  young  people,  who  will 
be  customers  of  the  future,  to  be  intelligent,  discriminating  pur- 
chasing agents  for  themselves  and  their  homes. 
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Agency  of  Cooperation. 

The  merchants  of  Boston  through  the  Retail  Trade  Board 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  are  jointly  responsible  with  the 
school  authorities  for  the  success  of  the  salesmanship  courses. 
A  committee  of  the  personnel  group  from  the  stores  and  a  com- 
mittee of  head  masters  from  the  high  schools  administer  the 
courses  under  written  agreement.  Meetings  are  held  frequently 
and  problems  are  discussed.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  mer- 
chants have  been  most  cooperative.  They  appreciate  the 
efforts  made  by  the  Boston  schools  to  instruct  and  make 
available  trained  beginners  in  the  field  of  selhng.  When  called 
upon,  they  have  given  the  schools  unstintingly  of  their  time 
and  valuable  experience.  This  has  added  a  great  deal  of  value 
to  our  courses  and  has  proved  veiy  beneficial  to  the  pupils  and, 
at  the  same  time  it  has  simplified  the  work  of  the  teachers. 

The  school  authorities  heartily  approve  of  experience  under 
actual  business  conditions  as  a  fitting  complement  to  our 
theoretical  training  in  salesmanship.  School  cooperation  has 
been  so  well  developed  on  the  basis  of  practical  usefulness  to 
the  stores  and  greater  opportunity  for  development  to  the 
pupils,  that  many  stores  depend  upon  the  high  school  force 
regularly  needed  on  Saturdays  and  at  holiday  times. 

Requests  fi'om  the  stores  for  the  services  of  the  high  school 
pupils  are  referred  to  the  commercial  coordinator  who  takes  up 
the  matter  with  the  teachers  of  salesmanship  in  the  various 
schools.  The  teachers  arrange  for  the  work  and  keep  on  file  a 
record  of  the  store  experience,  number  of  days  employed,  and 
the  compensation. 

In  addition  to  this  placement  work,  the  commercial  co- 
ordinator, with  the  help  of  the  personnel  managers  from  the 
stores,  presents  to  the  pupils  before  the  election  of  their  studies 
in  April,  the  opportunities  for  the  high  school  graduate  in  store 
positions.  He  also  supervises  the  salesmanship  instruction 
to  insure: 

1.  The  cooperation  of  the  merchants. 

2.  An  adequate  amount  of  practice  in  approved  cooperating  mercantile 

estabhshments. 

3.  A  careful  "follow-up"  of  pupils. 

4.  The  selection  of  pupils  qualified  to  profit  by  the  instruction. 

5.  A  hearty  cooperation  with  the  other  high  school  teachers,  particu- 

larly those  who  teach  English,  and  color  and  design. 

6.  A  revision  of  the  courses  of  study  to  meet  new  demands. 
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Timely  conferences  with  head  masters  and  merchants  to  discuss 

problems  of  cooperation. 
The  inauguration  of  policies  calculated  to  enlist  the  support  and 

understanding  of  all  concerned,  merchants,  teachers,  pupils  and 

parents. 


The  commercial  coordinator  recognizes  the  helpful  ad- 
visoiy  relation  on  the  part  of  Assistant  Superintendent  John  C. 
Brodhead,  in  charge  of  the  salesmanship  work.  His  interest 
in  the  broad  fields  of  vocational  work  gives  him  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  our  subject.  His  special  study  of  vocational 
education  makes  him  realize  the  possibilities  and  opportunities 
in  the  field  of  selling.  All  matters  pertaining  to  policy  and 
administration  are  referred  to  him. 

The  commercial  coordinator  is  very  fortunate  in  having  an 
advisory  committee  interested  in  this  work  and  willing  to  as- 
sist him  with  their  mature  business  experience.  Mrs.  L.  W. 
Prince  of  the  Prince  School  of  Education  for  Store  Service  is 
chairman.  *  She  is  a  pioneer  in  this  work  and  her  advice  as  to 
policies  and  methods  of  cooperation  is  invaluable.  Miss 
Isabel  C.  Bacon,  now  special  agent,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  formerly  director  of  salesmanship  in  the  Boston 
Public  Schools,  has  always  taken  a  keen  interest  in  our  work 
and  has  made  available  to  the  commercial  coordinator  any  new 
developments  throughout  the  country. 


Cooperative  Retail  Selling  Course 
(Alternate  Weeks  in  Stores  and  in  School). 

Four  years  ago,  the  Boston  School  Committee  authorized  the 
week-in  and  week-out  course  in  retail  selling  in  three  high 
schools.  It  was  offered  at  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts 
and  forty  pupils  registered  for  it.  At  present,  the  course  has 
over  one  hundred  pupils  registered.  It  is  significant  that 
during  the  j^ears  of  its  existence  there  has  not  been  one  day  of 
unemployment  although  more  than  250  pupils  have  registered 
and  taken  the  course. 

WTiile  the  week-in  and  week-out  course  in  retail  selling 
features  salesmanship,  it  also  includes  English,  American 
histoiy  and  citizenship,  physical  training,  textiles,  and  color 
and  design.  In  this  course,  pupils  are  emploj^ed  by  the  large 
stores.     If  they  should  fail  of  employment,  they  must  report 
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to  the  high  school  for  full-time  instruction.  The  stores  keep  a 
record  of  attendance  and  report  the  quality  of  the  work  done 
by  the  pupils. 

In  order  that  their  store  experience  may  be  an  inclusive  and 
continuing  process,  the  pupils  are  routed  through  the  stores 
according  to  the  following  schedule : 


Marking 

2  weeks 

Examining 

.     4  weeks 

Stock  v.-ork 

.     2  weeks 

Cashiering 

4  weeks 

Selling 

.     8  weeks 

Total  20  weeks  in  store. 

When  they  report  to  the  high  school  on  Monday  the  pupils 
fill  out  a  card  reporting  the  kind  of  work  they  did  during  the 
week.  These  store  topics  at  all  times  give  valuable,  interesting 
material  which  is  used  as  a  basis  for  oral  and  written  English, 
spelling,  ethical  training  and  civics.  Moreover,  the  teacher  in 
charge  of  salesmanship  visits  the  pupil  at  least  once  a  week 
while  the  pupil  is  on  the  "job." 

The  pupil  is  considered  at  all  times  as  under  school  discipline 
and  the  employer's  report  on  the  work  done  in  the  store  has 
great  weight  in  determining  the  pupil's  mark.  By  agreement, 
a  pupil  may  not  be  discharged  before  the  school  is  notified. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  not  to  take  the  place  of  aca- 
demic instruction,  but  rather  to  afford  a  new  opportunity  for 
pupils  who  have  a  strong  inclination  to  participate  immediately 
in  occupational  activity.  It  is  very  often  instrumental  in 
keeping  in  school  pupils,  who,  owing  to  a  highly  creditable 
desire  to  contribute  to  their  own  support,  would  otherwise 
leave  school. 

Pupils  taking  this  course  are  divided  into  two  groups,  one 
group  to  be  in  the  store  while  the  other  group  is  in  school,  each 
group  changing  places  alternate  weeks,  and  the  school  work 
repeated  alternate  weeks. 

This  training  makes  for  the  immediate  application  of  the 
instruction  to  vocational  necessities.  It  gives  educational  as- 
sistance at  a  time  when  it  is  needed.  The  teacher  comes  in 
contact  with  each  individual  at  a  time  when  the  pupil  needs 
vocational  counseling,  while  the  pupil  is  on  the  "job." 

Two  objects  have  been  kept  clearly  in  view  in  preparing 
this  course.     First,  the  pupil  must  be  thoroughly  trained  to  do 
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the  tasks  which  fall  to  her  lot  as  stock  girl,  examiner,  marker, 
inspector  or  sales  person.  Most  important  of  all,  she  must  be 
trained  in  habits  of  promptness,  neatness  and  accuracy.  Abso- 
lute honesty  must  be  held  up  to  her  as  a  sine  qua  non.  Second, 
the  pupil  must  be  given  the  foundation  on  which  to  build  if 
she  rises  to  an  executive  position  in  the  store.  Such  a  pupil 
may  faii'ly  be  expected  to  rise  out  of  the  ranks  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  and  any  training  offered  by  the  high  school 
should  take  this  into  accoimt. 

The  one  outstanding  recommendation  for  subject-matter 
taught  in  this  course  is  that  it  has  been  selected  to  fill  some 
definite  need  that  has  been  carefully  studied  and  defined,  and 
that  every  reasonable  source  of  supply  has  been  used  in  the 
search  for  up-to-date,  accurate  and  interesting  material.  A 
syllabus,  carefully  prepared  by  Miss  Helen  J.  Kiggen,  co- 
operative assistant  in  salesmanship,  showing  the  exact  nature 
of  the  class-room  work  and  the  home-work  assignments  in  this 
course,  has  been  accepted  by  store  executives  and  published  as 
a  part  of  a  complete  syllabus  covering  the  field  of  the  Salesman- 
ship Department. 

The  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  offers  the  co-operative 
course  in  retail  selling  to  which  any  pupil  in  the  Boston  High 
Schools  may  transfer. 

What  the  Pupils  Acquire. 

The  store  experience  serves  as  a  basis  for  class-room  work. 
Because  of  the  required  store  practice,  stores  become  interested 
in  the  pupils  and  their  studies.  The  pupil  is  free  to  use  the 
store  as  a  research  field  for  materials,  merchandise,  printed 
system  forms,  and  other  things  required  for  use  in  the  class 
room. 

The  practice  work  gives  a  particularly  searching  test  in  the 
quahties  for  success.  The  standards  of  dress  and  conduct 
which  have  been  discussed  in  the  class  room  are  insisted  upon 
by  the  store. 

The  mercantile  house  is  a  laboratory  of  the  best  kind,  as  it 
gives  the  true  situations  as  they  are  found  when  the  pupils  go 
to  work  permanently.  All  the  difficult  lessons  of  right  atti- 
tude, right  relations  to  people,  personal  control,  all  are  learned 
while  the  pupils  are  under  the  control  of  the  teacher. 

Store  practice  makes  insistent  demands  for  poise  and  dignity 
of  bearing  which  the  pupil  must  have  in  order  to  compete  with 
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the  older  and  more  experienced  workers.  It  is  a  liberal  train- 
ing for  the  pupils  to  adjust  themselves  to  various  groups  of 
people,  workers,  executives  and  customers. 

The  natural  timidity  that  exists,  especially  on  the  part  of 
girls,  is  in  a  large  measure  overcome  or  worn  off,  and  the  at- 
mosphere of  business  is  acquired  before  the  pupils  have  left 
school.  These  pupils  can  truthfully  say  "I  have  had  experi- 
ence," when  applying  for  a  position. 

It  develops  a  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

The  part-time  retail  selling  courses  make  it  possible  for  the 
business  man  to  train  while  the  school  instructs.  The  pupil  is 
checked,  judged  and  improved  by  the  school  while  the  pupil 
is  on  the  "job."  This  is  supervision  of  the  most  beneficial 
kind. 

It  gives  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  "earn  while  they 
learn."  During  the  month  of  December,  1923,  over  1,200 
pupils  went  out  to  work  in  our  Boston  stores  and  earned  a 
total  of  $39,808.80. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ASSISTANT  IN  CHARGE  OF  SPEECH 
IMPROVEMENT  CLASSES,  MISS  THERESA  A. 
DACEY. 


{This  activity  comprises  one  assistant  in  charge  and  eleven 
assistants.) 

The  teim  of  1923-24  of  the  speech  improvement  classes 
throughout  the  city  was  most  satisfactory  from  the  standpoint 
of  successful  co-operation  and  administration.  The  unanimity 
existing  between  the  pupils  and  their  speech  teachers  was 
most  gratifying,  and  the  co-operation  of  principals,  grade 
teachers  and  parents  was  most  encouraging. 

Lack  of  entire  co-operation  is  a  peculiar  and  positive  detri- 
ment to  successful  correction.  Indeed,  if  any  child  be  ham- 
pered in  his  attendance,  even  to  the  slightest  degree,  especially 
in  the  beginning  of  his  assignment  to  a  speech  class,  it  is  im- 
possible to  effect  correction.  Happily,  such  cases  are  among 
the  exceptions. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  pupils  showed  a  very  marked 
improvement  which  will  aid  them  to  keep  definitely  and  se- 
curely the  required  standard  in  their  regular  grade  work. 

Considering  the  grave  complexity  of  their  condition  which, 
though  commonly  noted  as  physical  only,  is  scientifically 
acknowledged  to  be  mental,  the  work  of  the  classes  merits 
special  commendation. 

The  tendency  of  those  unfamiliar  with  the  problem  of  speech 
correction  is  to  minimize  the  mental  aspect,  and  to  seek  only 
a  fair  correction  based  upon  the  physical  attempt  to  speech  as 
shown  in  a  certain  power  of  easy,  familiar  but  nevertheless 
mechanical  conversation.  Speech  experts,  however,  realize 
that  they  must  deal  with  grave  causes,  deep-rooted  and  far- 
reaching,  the  nature  of  which  are  indicated  by  slight  hesita- 
tion, incontrollable  twitchings  of  several  parts  of  the  body, 
imdue  haste,  excessive  slowness,  involuntary  and  absent 
speech,  and  defective  phonation  generally.  The  speech  im- 
provement classes  receive  in  large  numbers  the  candidates 
having  advanced,  aggravated  forms  of  speech  defects;  but 
little  or  no  attention,  save  in  a  few  notable  districts,  is  focused 
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on  the  speech  of  the  sensitive,  fretful,  backward,  ill-tempered, 
struggling  candidates.  It  is  claimed  that  some  educators  fail 
to  realize  that  pupils  showing  defective  phonation  are  legiti- 
mate candidates  for  speech  correction.  Frequently,  phleg- 
matic types  and  also  those  subject  to  spasmodic  breathing  are 
fit  candidates  for  speech  classes. 

There  is  no  teaching  which  revivifies  latent  possibilities  and 
powers  more  than  that  of  speech  correction. 

The  following  study  exemplifies  a  successful  method  em- 
ployed in  the  initial  analysis  and  subsequent  treatment  of  each 
peculiar  case: 

I.  General  disposition  as  shown  by:    1,  number  of  periods  absent; 

2,  number  of  periods  tardy;  3,  conduct;  4,  effort. 

II.  Development  as  shown  by:  1,  physical  culture;  2,  vocal  develop- 
ment; 3,  voice  and  action;  4,  phonetic  analysis;  5,  rhythmic  measure; 
6,  pulsation. 

III.  AppUcation  as  shown  by:  1,  mechanical  speech:  a.  simple  reading; 
b,  simple  conversation.  2,  aided  speech:  a,  recreation,  b,  prepared  ad- 
vanced speech.  3,  responsive  speech:  a,  recitation  of  general  work; 
6,  prepared  poetry.  4,  problem  or  thought  speech:  a,  speUing;  6,  arith- 
metic; c,  impromptu  speeches;  d,  argumentation. 

IV.  Power  as  shown  in:   1,  advanced  conversation;  2,  grade  reading; 

3,  story-telling;  4,  dramatics;  5,  debate. 

The  policy  of  the  School  Board  in  assigning  to  the  speech 
improvement  classes  only  experienced,  regular  grade  teachers 
whose  qualifications  are  such  as  befit  them  for  the  peculiar 
correction  of  children  laboring  under  serious  mental  complexi- 
ties is  an  excellent  one. 

The  successful  teacher  is  typical.  Of  course,  training  in 
the  art  of  speech  correction  is  essential,  but  there  are  other 
qualifications;  personality  and  talent  are  of  paramount  im- 
portance. It  not  only  requires  geniality,  sympathy,  patience 
and  ingenuity  to  deal  with  the  sensitive,  discouraged  or  fearful 
type,  but  also,  art  and  tact  in  the  application  of  these  qualifica- 
tions to  each  peculiar  case. 

Apart  from  her  qualifications  for  regular  grade  work,  one 
must  have  sufficient  musical  education  to  be  enabled  to  play 
the  piano  and  to  discriminate  the  different  voice  defects  of  any 
candidate.  Playground  experience  is  an  asset  as  well-chosen 
games  are  an  aid  to  speech  correction.  An  accepted  course  in 
oral  and  dramatic  art  expression  is  desirable,  especially  for  the 
teacher  of  adults,  high  school  and  college  candidates.    Suitable 
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literature,  with  all  the  emotional  elements  exemplified,  must  be 
selected  and  used  discreetly  to  effect  a  desirable  end. 

The  steady,  progressive  growth  and  marked  success  of  the 
speech  improvement  classes  is  our  strongest  claim  to  the  excel- 
lency of  our  teaching  corps.  Organized  in  1912,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  correction  has  been  extended  from  one  speech  center 
into  thirteen  centers  throughout  the  city,  and  further  exten- 
sion is  anticipated  in  the  fall.  The  total  registration  of  the 
two  centers  opened  in  1912  was  93;  today  we  count  our  regis- 
tration in  four  figures. 

It  has  been  the  policy  to  maintain  fixed  locations  for  speech 
centers  consistent  with  the  area  accommodated  and  the  re- 
sponse thereto,  this  being  an  excellent  method  -of  initial  de- 
velopment and  one  most  conducive  of  permanent  corrections. 
Many  pupils  travel  long  distances  to  secure  the  opportunity 
offered  to  nonresidents  as  well  as  residents  of  Boston. 

The  appreciation  and  enthusiasm  of  our  pupils  who  have 
been  enabled  to  acquire  normal  speech  after  years  of  mental 
suffering  is  most  gratifying  as  evidenced  by  our  letter  files. 

Interesting  data  may  be  gleaned  from  the  accompanying 
statistical  report  on  page  183. 

During  the  term  1923-24,  thirteen  speech  centers  were 
operated  in  the  following  school  districts,  viz.,  Quincy,  Mary 
Hemenway,  Hancock,  Martin,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Dudley, 
John  A.  Andrew,  Dwight,  Everett,  Franklin,  Washington, 
Roger  Wolcott  and  Lowell.  The  registration  of  those  centers 
varied,  partly  in  accordance  with  the  different  locations 
and  recency  of  the  institutions  of  the  speech  centers,  but 
mainly  in  accordance  with  the  professional  spirit  and  nature 
of  the  co-operation  extended  toward  the  speech  teachers  from 
those  having  jurisdiction  over  the  children.  For  example,  in 
the  Dwight  District,  where  the  speech  center  is  fixed  with  all 
its  desirable,  educational  appurtenances,  and  where  a  large 
number  of  cases  might  be  expected,  the  results  of  the  organiza- 
tion are  disappointing,  whereas,  in  the  Everett,  a  contiguous, 
girls'  district,  wherein  prospective  candidates  are  not  usually 
looked  for  in  large  numbers,  the  organization  is  most  effective 
and  gratifying,  especially  when  it  be  considered  that  only  two 
sessions  can  be  assigned  for  the  correction.  One  speech 
teacher  serves  both  centers,  undertaking  the  correction  of  the 
Everett  District  in  the  kindergarten  room  under  most  unfavor- 
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able  conditions  as  far  as  equipment  is  concerned.  The  fine 
spirit  of  the  teachers  of  this  district  merits  special  commenda- 
tion. I  would  recommend  that  a  new  speech  center  be  properly- 
instituted  in  this  district  as  soon  as  the  desirable  quarters  can 
be  obtained.  It  would  be  most  advantageous  to  the  teachers 
and  also,  very  beneficial  for  the  children,  if  attendants  could  be 
appointed  to  escort  the  children  of  tender  years  to  the  main 
center  now  organized  in  the  Dwight  District.  In  fact,  more 
children  could  be  treated  in  all  the  centers  already  established 
if  aforesaid  attendants  were  appointed  under  the  direction 
and  training  of  the  assistant  in  charge.  Schedules  could  be 
arranged  so  that  one  attendant  could  serve  several  centers  at 
various  appointed  times.  It  would  be  more  economical  to  do 
so  than  to  dismantle  and  move  centers.  I  would  recommend 
that  the  services  of  attendants  be  seriously  considered. 

The  demand  for  further  correction  in  the  several  high  schools 
is  urgent.  Although,  hitherto,  special  opportunity  has  been 
afforded,  with  favorable  results,  at  the  Mayhew  and  Farragut 
Schools,  yet  high  school  and  adult  correction  could  be  more 
satisfactorily  conducted  in  a  strictly  adult  environment.  It 
was  impossible,  during  the  last  scholastic  year,  to  release  Miss 
McCann,  the  teacher  specially  assigned  to  adult  work,  so  that 
she  could  organize  directly  in  the  high  schools,  but  the  outlook 
for  the  fall  is  more  propitious. 

The  status  of  the  marked  progression  made  in  correction  is 
such  as  to  warrant  the  possible  discharge  of  many  more  chil- 
dren by  January  2,  1925,  other  than  the  present  anticipatory 
discharges  of  November  1,  1924,  indicated  on  the  glance  report. 
In  a  word,  we  will  have  reached  the  pinnacle  of  permanent 
corrections  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  next  school  term, 
and  unless  the  entire  school  system  be  stimulated  to  send  along 
the  less  flagrant  types,  viz.,  defective  phonation,  backward  and 
infantile  speech,  etc.,  or  unless  additional  speech  centers  be 
authorized  in  different  locations,  we  will  be  forced  to  forego 
additional  appointments. 

The  geographical  districts  represented  by  speech  centers 
now  organized  or  contemplated  are  City  Proper,  Dorchester, 
North  End,  Roxbuiy-Brookline,  East  Boston,  Roxbury-South 
End,  South  Boston,  South  End-City  Proper,  (3),  West  End, 
Mattapan,  Jamaica  Plain,  Charlestown  and  Roslindale. 
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The  total  registration  for  this  school  term,  1923-24,  was  1,686 
different  children;  642  of  these  were  new  admittances.  There 
were  85  different  groups,  thereby  showing  an  increase  of  8; 
1,217  different  children  belonged  on  May  31.  The  total 
registration,  including  the  transfers  within  the  centers,  as  noted 
on  the  glance  report  was  1,742,  Thirteen  teachers  having  been 
employed  in  the  work  of  correction,  each  teacher  averaged, 
therefore,  134  children.  One  hundred  two  children  were  listed 
on  the  anticipatory  discharge  list  for  the  fall  term.  Five- 
hundred  twenty-five  were  actually  discharged  as  corrections. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  speech  improvement  classes, 
1912-13,  until  June  1,  1924,  4,070  different  pupils  have  been 
admitted  and  have  received  correction. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  HORACE  MANN 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF,  MISS  MABEL  E.  ADAMS. 


{The  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  comprises  one  prin- 
cipal, one  assistant  principal,  fourteen  assistants,  and  three 
teachers  of  cookery,  sewing,  and  manual  training.) 

There  are  157  pupils  in  attendance. 

The  Horace  Mann  School  completed  fifty-four  years  of 
service  on  November  10,  1923.  It  is  the  oldest  day  school 
for  the  deaf  in  the  United  States.  The  School  Committee  of 
Boston  was  the  first  public  school  board  to  recognize  the  right 
of  the  deaf  to  live  in  their  own  homes  while  acquiring  a  public 
school  education.  This  was  in  the  days  when  in  most  com- 
munities the  deaf  were  considered  objects  of  charity,  and  their 
schools  were  dubbed  "asylums";  so  the  clear-sightedness  of  the 
School  Committee  in  thus  inaugurating  day  schools  for  the  deaf 
is  the  more  remarkable.  This  movement  has  had  a  steady 
development  since  the  foundation  of  the  Horace  Mann  in  1869. 
After  a  few  graded  day  schools  had  been  started,  there  appeared 
to  be  a  tendency  toward  the  establishment  of  small  day  classes 
scattered  about  in  the  public  schools  wherever  a  few  deaf 
children  were  to  be  found;  but  the  difficulties  always  attendant 
upon  lack  of  grading  proved  so  great  that  wherever  it  was 
possible  children  were  brought  to  a  center  and  a  graded  school 
established,  free  transportation  being  provided.  Chicago, 
which  formerly  had  thirty-five  small  classes,  has  consolidated, 
and  now  has  three  graded  centers.  Cleveland  has  a  fine  new 
building  and  Detroit  has  just  completed  one  wherein  every 
imaginable  need  of  the  deaf  seems  to  have  been  considered. 
New  York  City  is  preparing  to  erect  a  building  which  shall  be 
a  center  for  all  instruction  and  activities  connected  with  the 
deaf.  St.  Louis  is  sending  out  questionnaires  preparatoiy  to 
reorganizing  its  work  for  the  deaf  on  modern  lines.  Many 
other  cities  are  establishing  centers  where  graded  work  can  be 
carried  on.  The  strong  feeling  which  formerly  prevailed 
favoring  the  scattering  of  the  deaf  in  small  classes  among  the 
hearing  schools  has  yielded  to  the  opinion  of  experts  that 
better  results  are  accomplished  in  graded  schools  organized  to 
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meet  the  special  needs  of  the  deaf.  Everywhere  there  is  an 
effort  to  fit  deaf  pupils  into  any  parts  of  the  regular  system 
which  will  benefit  them,  especially  in  the  upper  grades,  but 
with  the  school  for  the  deaf  exercising  a  fostering  care  over  them 
until  the  end. 

Accommodations. 

The  present  building,  now  thirty-four  years  old,  has  been  too 
crowded  in  recent  years  to  care  for  its  pupils  adequately. 
Rooms  designed  for  ten  pupils  and  one  teacher  have  had  to 
hold  twenty-one  pupils  and  two  teachers.  Older  pupils  have 
been  so  crowded  that  a  child  could  not  leave  his  seat  to  go  to 
the  blackboard  without  waiting  for  two  or  three  others  to  move. 
This  year  some  relief  was  afforded  by  two  overflow  primary 
classes  at  the  William  McKinley;  but  no  expedient  having 
been  discovered  for  the  relief  of  the  crowded  middle  grades, 
six  applicants  for  admission  to  the  sixth  grade  had  to  be  refused 
because  it  was  a  physical  impossibility  to  crowd  them  in.  It  is 
obvious  that  some  plan  of  permanent  relief  must  be  found.  The 
William  McKinley  will  not  be  available  next  year,  and  the  need 
for  extra  accommodations  bids  fair  to  be  just  as  urgent  as 
before. 

A  building  with  proper  lunch  room  and  gymnasium  facilities, 
a  playground  and  work  shop,  and  rooms  enough  to  accommodate 
all  the  pupils  who  properly  belong  in  a  school  for  the  deaf,  is 
much  needed.  It  should  be  situated  within  easy  reach  of  a 
trolley  line,  in  a  quiet  neighborhood. 

Pupils. 

The  pupils  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  range  in  age  from  five 
to  twenty-four.  They  come  from  every  part  of  Boston  and 
from  thirty-four  different  towns  and  cities.  Not  all  are  totally 
deaf;  many  have  some  slight  perception  of  sound;  some  have 
enough  hearing  to  distinguish  vowels;  others  can  distinguish 
words  but  not  sentences;  and  yet  others  are  just  too  hard  of 
hearing  to  make  progress  in  the  ordinary  schools.  The  law 
expressly  mentions  this  last  class  in  its  provisions  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf.  The  same  law  excludes  the  "mentally 
weak." 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  determine  where  border-line 
cases  belong,  whether  in  a  school  for  the  deaf,  a  special  class, 
or  an  institution  giving  custodial  care. 
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Some  provisions  for  expert  testing  of  both  hearing  and 
mentality  is  needed.  Some  cities  provide  for  tests  by  an  otolo- 
gist and  a  psychologist,  paying  a  fixed  sum  for  each  test. 
Others  have  candidates  for  any  kind  of  special  education 
examined  by  a  permanent  staff  at  headquarters  and  distribute 
them  according  to  the  results.  Any  plan  which  would  give  the 
school  the  benefit  of  expert  advice  in  classifying  pupils  would  be 
most  desirable. 

Tuition  and  Transportation. 
The  state  pays  tuition  to  the  city  for  all  pupils,  resident  or 
non-resident,  and  for  all  costs  of  transportation,  on  the  theory 
that  all  children  are  entitled  to  free  education,  and  the  deaf 
can  be  taught  more  efficiently  at  some  central  point  than  in 
small  local  units.  The  state  also  bears  the  expense  of  caretakers 
who  act  as  escorts  to  the  younger  children.  There  have  been 
four  of  these  during  the  present  year.  The  administering  of 
these  matters  of  transportation  involving  individual  car  fare 
accounts  and  much  planning  for  the  safety  of  little  ones  com- 
ing from  widely  scattered  points,  make  deep  inroads  on  the 
time  the  principal  ought  to  give  to  supervision  and  aid  in 
teaching. 

Teacher  Visiting. 

Deafness  brings  with  it  so  many  special  disabilities  that 
cordial  and  sympathetic  relations  between  the  homes  and  the 
school  are  particularly  desirable.  These  are  encouraged  by  a 
system  of  teacher  visiting.  Certain  teachers  visit  on  Saturdays, 
Sundays,  and  holidays,  give  illustrative  lessons  to  the  children 
for  the  benefit  of  the  family  and  listen  to  all  the  interests 
which  the  parents  are  so  ready  to  discuss.  This  visiting 
is  financed  by  the  Boston  Educational  Association  for  Deaf 
Children,  an  organization  founded  thirty  years  ago  to  aid 
the  school. 

Teachers. 

The  school's  greatest  problem  at  the  present  time  is  where 
to  turn  for  trained  teachers.  One  faithful  and  valued  teacher , 
Miss  Sally  B.  Tripp,  died  suddenly  in  the  Christmas  vacation. 
Miss  Ida  H.  Adams,  who  has  taught  in  the  Horace  Mann 
thirty-seven  years,  and  in  Boston  forty-seven,  without  a  single 
day's  absence  except  when  there  was  death  in  her  family,  is 
retiring  this  year.  Others  are  approaching  the  age  where 
retirement  is  possible. 
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While  principles  of  education  are  the  same  for  all  children, 
yet  the  method  of  approach  is  so  different  where  the  avenue  of 
hearing  is  closed  that  special  methods  are  essential.  For  many- 
years  this  school  took  in  teachers  from  the  other  elementary 
schools  and  let  them  learn  by  experience,  receiving  such  train- 
ing as  the  principal  could  give  them  in  odd  minutes,  and  them- 
selves paying  for  a  course  in  the  science  of  phonetics  given  by 
one  of  the  teachers. 

This  practice  provided  many  excellent  teachers.  For  years 
the  salary  at  the  Horace  Mann  was  a  third  higher  than  in  the 
elementary  grades  and  the  principal  could  induce  able  teachers 
to  enter  the  service  and  train  themselves  for  the  work.  Now, 
however,  with  only  a  small  "differential,"  and  many  more 
openings  for  promotions  in  the  general  service,  no  source  of 
supply  is  apparent.  The  School  Committee  has  established  a 
certificate  and  offers  examinations  every  year  with  few  tangible 
results.  In  four  years  three  candidates  have  presented  them- 
selves. Two  passed  and  were  appointed.  No  others  have  come 
forward.  Last  fall  the  secretary  advertised  the  examinations 
in  publications  which  go  into  every  school  for  the  deaf  in  the 
country,  and  some  inquiries  have  ensued  from  desirable  can- 
didates; but  in  each  case  the  salary  offered  and  the  necessity 
for  passing  an  examination  caused  an  unfavorable  decision. 
Some  candidates  stated  rather  bluntly  that  they  could  com- 
mand more  money  with  less  trouble  elsewhere. 

Eventually  the  normal  schools  of  Massachusetts  like  those 
of  some  other  states  may  make  some  provision  for  special 
training.  Training  within  the  school  itself  in  school  hours 
with  demonstration  and  opportunity  for  observation  is  planned 
for  next  year. 

Need  for  Vocational  Training. 
The  deaf  need  intensive  vocational  training  even  more  than 
the  normal.  All  of  them  must  earn  their  living  in  competition 
with  the  hearing  world  and  the  odds  are  heavy  against  them. 
Their  only  hope  is  to  be  able  to  do  some  one  kind  of  work  so 
well  that  their  handicap  will  not  matter.  It  is,  of  course, 
desirable  to  give  them  all  the  academic  education  they  can 
profit  by  —  many  subjects  which  will  be  of  no  practical  use 
are  yet  worth  while  if  they  lead  to  mental  pleasure;  but  the 
need  to  make  a  living  is  paramount.  The  Department  of 
Manual  Training  is  now  equipping  the  Prince  School  with 
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greatly  increased  facilities  for  industrial  training  and  the 
Horace  Mann  boys  are  to  be  permitted  to  share  the  oppor- 
tunities offered  and  to  enjoy  additional  hours  of  work  which 
their  greater  age  makes  proper.  This  is  a  long  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

No  extra  provision  is  as  yet  in  sight  for  the  girls,  however. 
If  room  could  be  found,  the  Domestic  Arts  Department  could 
undoubtedly  furnish  the  instruction. 

Residual  Hearing. 
Schools  for  the  deaf  all  over  the  country  are  now  giving 
much  attention  to  the  training  of  any  remnant  of  hearing 
which  pupils  may  possess.  In  some  instances  this  proves 
susceptible  of  great  improvement.  The  many  hard-of-hearing 
children  who  enter  from  the  public  schools  usually  have  enough 
hearing  left  to  benefit  greatly  by  systematic  stimulation.  This 
stimulation  is  usually  accomplished  by  a  use  of  bells,  the 
victrola,  the  piano,  and  various  musical  instruments.  Our 
own  school,  which  was  among  the  very  first  in  experimenting, 
has  made  much  more  use  of  the  singing  voice  of  the  teacher 
than  any  other  school  and  has  been  able  to  show  some  most 
interesting  results.  This  experimenting  has  been  worked  out 
by  the  assistant  principal.  Miss  Jennie  M.  Henderson. 

Rhythm. 

The  organ  of  balance,  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  audi- 
tory canal,  is  often  destroyed  by  the  disease  which  causes  deaf- 
ness. The  lack  of  the  sense  of  balance  is  apt  to  result  in  a 
shuffling  heavy  gait  and  peculiar  posture.  To  remedy  these 
defects  much  attention  is  paid  to  rhjrthmic  exercises  to  music. 
The  children  develop  a  sense  of  rhythm  and  a  capabihty  for 
smooth  rhythmic  motion,  resulting  in  great  improvement  to 
their  posture  and  carriage. 

In  common  with  other  schools  the  Horace  Mann  has 
always  taught  the  Palmer  system  of  penmanship  with  rhyth- 
mical motion,  and  visiting  teachers  of  the  deaf  have  been 
greatly  impressed  with  its  beneficial  possibilities  as  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  work  in  rhythm,  and  have  gone  away  deter- 
mined to  introduce  the  system,  not  for  the  penmanship  but 
for  the  rhythmic  value. 
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Lip-Reading  Classes. 
The  annual  hearing  test  in  the  pubHc  schools  always  reveals 
some  pupils  with  perceptibly  defective  hearing  who  yet  hear 
too  well  to  be  placed  in  a  school  for  the  deaf.  Lip-reading  is 
needed  by  these  pupils,  both  for  present  help  and  for  the  future, 
as  the  deafness  of  youth  is  liable  to  be  progressive.  For  such 
pupils,  Wednesday  afternoon  classes  in  lip-reading  were  estab- 
lished four  years  ago,  under  Miss  Stella  E.  Weaver,  and  have 
been  continued  ever  since.  There  have  been  two  classes  this 
year  and  there  is  to  be  a  third  next  year. 

Athletics. 
The  lack  of  gymnasium  and  yard  reduce  physical  exercises 
and  games  to  a  minimum,  but  last  year  and  this  year  the 
Department  of  Physical  Training  has  appointed  our  teacher  of 
physical  training  as  a  playground  teacher,  and  the  boys  have 
had  two  fine  seasons  of  baseball  in  the  Fenway,  which  have 
roused  the  keenest  interest  and  enjoyment. 

Community  Service. 

The  Horace  Mann  School  seems  to  be  used  by  the  pubUe 
as  a  bureau  of  information  for  all  matters  pertaining  to  the 
handicapped  of  every  kind.  Adults  interested  in  lip-reading, 
parents  of  mentally  defective  or  crippled  children,  deaf  strangers 
seeking  employment  —  all  these  call  up  or  call  personally  for 
aid  and  comfort,  and  so  far  as  it  is  possible  it  is  given  to  them. 

The  school  also  serves  as  an  informal  school  of  observation 
for  students  from  all  the  nearby  colleges  who  come  in  such 
numbers  as  to  constitute  a  decided  care. 

But  the  school  exists  for  the  service  it  can  render  and  every 
teacher  holds  herself  in  readiness  to  spend  herself  for  the  good 
of  the  children  and  the  public. 
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